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PREFACE. 


Tue following report has been compiled under the directions of 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.B., the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjab. 


An attempt has been made to bring into one view the princi- 
pal facts which have been recorded by former travellers, or are now 
derivable from other sources, concerning the trade and resources of 
the countries beyond the north-western boundary of British India, | 
with the object of furnishing information auxiliary to the future 
improvement of the existing intercourse between them and our 


own territories, 


Whilst the greater portion of what is set forth must necessarily 
be a cursory recapitulation borrowed from well known, though not, 
perhaps, very accessible works ; if anywhere an addition has been 
made to the stock of knowledge, it is due to the investigations of 


the public officers who have been consulted, 


Valuable maps have been furnished by Major Walker, Superin~ 
tendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, Captain Montgomerie, 
Superintendent of the Trigonometrical ‘Survey in Kashmir, and 
Captain P. Lumsden, Assistant Adjutant General of the Army. 
These maps have been lithographed under the direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel Thuillier, Surveyor General of India. | 

The aid rendered in the compilation of the report by Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Pundit Munphool, acting as Mir Munshi 
to the Punjab Government ; and by Mahomed Amin, a native of 
Yarkand, deserves to be prominently acknowledged. 


R. H. Daviss, 


| Secretary to Government Punjab, 
let July 1862. 
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PART I. 


The following estimate of the value of the trade between India 


and the countries beyond the mountain 
Estimate of the value of : : 
the trade between India and frontier of the Punjab, has been framed 


Central -Asi : 
en 81a. after detailed enquiries from the most 
competent authorities :— 


Exports 
Srom 
British British 
India, India. 






f 
















: £ £ £ 
From A ffghanis- | ligins tec 166,513 | 120,663 | 277,166 
tan and the coun- 
ETON te epee cae 130,000 | 164,000 | 294,000 
By the Bolan Pass, | 31,870 | 18,892 | 650,762 
Jamu & Kashmir, ie a - 199,950 | 184,900 | 384,850 
Ladak & Yarkand, see ove sas 9,170 14,434 23,604 











527,503 | 502,869 1,030,372 





9g 
. In round numbers the value of the trade amounts to a million 
Asafetida and Wool ex- ‘Sterling. This does not, however, in- 
cluded. clude the Asafcetida and Wool taken to 


Kurrachee by the Khozdar and Peer Muggur route. The Asafce- 
tida is Valued at £2,200, and the Wool at £315,000* at Kurrachee. 


A minute description of Russian articles sold in the Bazaar of 
Kabul was furnished, in 1838, by Sir Alexander Burnes’ Mission, 
and is annexed to this report,t together with Dr. Lord’s remarks on 
the kind of goods most in demand in the markets of Bukhfra and 
Kunduz.t The Russian exports to Khokand and Eastern Turkis- 


tan are of similar q ality. 


Baron Meyendorff, who visited Bukhéra in 1820, estimated 
Value of Russian trade the number of camels employed in the 
with Central Asia. trade at 3,000, and the value of commo- 
dities sent to Russia at £333,333.]} The exports were less, the 
difference being made up in gold. Khanikoff, writing in 1843, 
reckoned the number of camels at between 5,000 and 6,000; the 
value of the articles sent from Bukhéra at £160,416 ; and the 
exports thereto at £150,500. 


The latter estimate may be adopted as approximately more 
correct, as the detail of the increasing exports from Russia for several 
years is given. It shows that the value of the whole trade does not 
exved £310,916. . 

It may here be not uninteresting to contemplate the countries 


Countries and people - and the people concerned in this com- 


eens merce, and the manner in which the 





* The returns for 1861-62 shew the value of this trade ey risen to £517,102. 
+ Conolly, vol. II. p. e71 “2. 
pendix I. 
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3 
physical difficulties still hindering its development have hitherto 
beeh overcome. 

In relation to Europe these nationalities form the rear-guard 
of the Mahomedan host, and their 
position has, as yet, exempted them from 
the European influence to which the mind of the Turkish and 
Persian nations has, in some degree, succumbed. 


Degree of civilization. 


Bilochistén, extending from the sea to the mountains north of 
Quetta, is about 340 miles in length, and 
extends from 25° to 30° 40 north lati- 
tude. The breadth varies; but from the plains of Kachhee to the 
borders of the Siestan desert is about 150 miles. Kuldt, the capital, 
is 7,000 feet above the sea ; Quetta, 5,900; 
whilst the province of Lus is but slightly 
elevated above the plains of Sindh. <A succession of mountain 
ranges, having a general direction from N.N.E. to 8.S.W., is broken 
through by the Boldin pass on the north, 
and by the Mulla pass near Gandava. 
The first is the great pass through which the trade of Affranistfn 
passes to Sindh. Of the Mulla pass, Masson observes, that it is not 
only easy and safe, but may be travelled at all seasons, and is the 
only camel route through the hills intermediate between Sahérawan 
and Jhélaw4n and Kachhi, from the latitude of Shall. It ig level 
throughout, the road: either tracing the bed of the stream or leading 
to its left bank. The agricultural products, artificially irrigated, 
| are wheat, barley, millet, joar, lucerne, 
. vegetables, and melons. Fruits abound, 


Bilochistdn. 


Kilat and Quetta. 


Bolan and Mulla Passes. 


Crops. 


such as peaches, apples, quinces, figs, and 


plums, and the grapes of Mastung are 


Fruits. 


4 
telebrated. The hill climate is excessively cold in winter, but the 


population then, for the most part, migrate to the plains. The main 


tribal divisions are the Brahiis, and 
the Biluchis. The Brahtiis inhabit the 


mountain districts, but change their abode in summer, and at 


Brahiis. 


all times roam about in search of pase 
turage for their flocks. They live in to- 
mAns, or collections of tents, made of goat’s 


Pastoral and Migratory. 


Their tomfns, furniture, ; a . 
physical appearance, des- hair, black or striped ; and of which, metal 


Senne eee | cooking pots, -stone hand-mills, rough 
rugs, spinning distaffs, and hookahs, are the scanty furniture. They 
have short thick bones, with round flat faces. Pottinger supposes 
them to be descended from Tartar mountaineers. Their language is 
of the Tamalian family, which gives color to their own assertion 
that they are the aborigines of the country. The Biluchis are 
found in the lower slopes of the moun. 

Biluchis; their appear- . . : 
ance; origin; arms and tain ranges and in the plains. They are 
a tall, with long, marked faces, and long 
hair and beards. The main body are probably the posterity of 
Saljak Tartars, driven out of Persia, but some may be of Arab 
origin. Like the Brahiifs, all carry arms—sabre, shield, and match- 
lock ; and their blood feuds are numerous and enduring. The 
Bébis are merchants, originally from 
Affghanistfn, and reputed wealthy. The 
Dehwars may be descendants of the 
T4jaks. Their language is Persian ; they live in villages, and do 
not emigrate, but are agriculturists, hard-working and poor. The 
dress of the lower orders comprises a 


Babis. 


Debhwars. 


Costume. : 
long tunic, trawsers, loose at the feet, 


black or brown cloak, usually of felt; a waistband and sandals ; 


4 


scull or dome shaped caps, sometimes ornamented with gold lace, 
are worn; and more rarely, large turbans of white muslin. Luingis, 
or scarfs, thrown round the shoulders complete the attire. The men 
arate ofa tomfn tend their flocks, cultivate 

the ground, and are fond of sporting. 
The women spin wool, and weave by hand coarse carpets and 


sacking for tents. 


The agriculture round about towns is of a better description. 
Suburban tillage. The arts of working in iron and copper, 
Arts and handicraft, © brick making, tanning, dyeing, &c., are 

also practised. Troughs, hand-mills, and vases of blue limestone, are 
made by a particular tribe. But silk and cotton fabrics are imported | 
from Persia, Affghanistan and India,* 


The country of Afghanistan, including Herat, lies between 
30° and 36° north latitude, and 60° and 
68° of east longitude. Its southern pro- 
vince Kandahar adjoins Bilochistén and the sandy desert of 

Sistin. The temperature varies. At 

Kandahar the thermometer in the shade 
about noon ranges from 49° in winter to 87° in summer.t In the 
town of K4bul the climate is temperate 
during the summer, but for five months 


Afghinietén. 


Climate of Kandahar. 


Climate of Kabul. 


of the year the frost is constant and some of the roads are impassable. 
The conquered provinces of Balkh and 
Kunduz lie to the north of the great 
mountain chain of the Hindi Kush and extend to the Oxus. 


Balkh and Kunduz. 





* This sketch of Biluchistan is abridged from a paper by Assistant Surgeon 
H. Cook, m.p., in medical charge Kilat Agency, published in No. VI, (new 
series) Transactions of the Medical and oe Society of Bombay, 

¢ Dr. Bellow’s report on Kandahar, 
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The population is divided into Afghans, the present ruling race, 
pce aia ane a oe origin, who are 
TAjaks; Parsivans; Aim&ks; again subdivided into the Parsivans, or 
ae inhabitants of towns, and Aimaks* or 
nomads. There are also in Kabul 12,000 families of Kizilb4shest 
or Persians, who were there settled by Nadir Shéh, and, like their 


ancestors, are Shidhs. 


Numbers, _ Ferrier gives the following estimatet and 
classification of the population :— 


Afghans. —- Padrsiviéns and others. 


Province of Kandabér, ... 600,000 800,000 
Ditto  K&bul, ... 1,600,000 800,000 
2,200,000 1,100,000 





The province of Herat is under a distinct Afghan government, 


but otherwise resembles the above men- 


Herat. sgihessaed _ 
tioned principalities, . Ferrier’s census is 
as follows :—~ 

| | Afghans. Parsivans, §c. 
Herat, .. 800,000 600,000 





* Subdivisions of the Aim&ks ; 
J. Jamshedi. 
If. Firozkohi. 
III. Taimant. 
IV. Taimiri. 
} The principal subdivisions of the Kizilbash tribe are ; 
I. Jawanshair. 
If. Afshar. 
TI. Moradkhant. . 
In these are included several minor “ Uls” or designations, such as Bayat, 
Kacharlui, Shahmansur, Kurt, &c. 


t This is considerably above Lt. Col. Lumsden’s estimate. 
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Between Herdt and Kabul lies the mountainous country of the 
ake: Hazaras. The road between is occasionally 
travelled by Kafilas in summer, but owing 
to its difficulties those by Maimanna and Kandahar are commonly 
used. The Hazaras near Herat are of 

Tatar descent, and are Stinnis ; those to- 

wards Kabul Shiahs, and adherents of the Kizilbashes. The kind 
of trade carried on is thus described in one of Arthur Conolly’s 
reports :— Neither among Hazaras nor Aimaks is money current, 
and sheep form the prime standard of barter with the traders, 
who come among them from 'Afghanistan and Tartary. These 
merchants establish a friendly understanding with chiefs of different 


districts, to whose forts they repair and open shop, giving their 


Tenets. 


hosts two and a half yards of coarse narrow cotton cloth for the 
value of each sheep received in barter ; and being furnished, till 
their bargains are concluded, with straw for their beasts, and gene- 
rally bread for themselves and their people. Traders from Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabul, bring their checked turbans, coarse cotton 
cloths, and chintzes, tobacco, felt, and carpet dyes, iron spades, and 
plough ends, molasses, and a fewraisins. Turkish merchants bring 
similar articles from their own country, with a little rice, cotton, 
and salt, occasionally horses, which they prefer to exchange for 
slaves. The articles which the Hazaras bring to market are men 
and women, small black oxen, cows and sheep, clarified butter, some 
woven woollens for clothing, grain sacks and carpet bags, felts for 
horse-clothing, and patterned carpets, all made from the produce of 
their flocks, for they export no raw wool. They also furnish lead 
and sulphur.” | 
Of the Afehins the Bdsés in the south of Kandahar and Say- 
Babis, ads alone engage in commercial affairs. 


8 
The mass of the nation are devoted to 
arms or plunder. Trading Hindus are 
found, like the Jews in Europe of old, rich though despised, but 
the Parsivans are the great majority of the industrial class. 
Silk is produced at Kandahar and Herat. Wool in the 


mountainous districts. Vegetables and 
fruits abound. 


Avocations. 


Products. 


The common manufactures comprise inferior sabres, glass, delf, 
Manufactures + Kiirk coarse cloths of goats’ hair called kirk, 
rata hair cloth; Sheep- and of camels’ hair called Jarck-shutré, 
which are made into cloaks and exported 

to Turkistan and Persia. A coarser fabric is used for nomad tents. 
Cotton cloths are woven for shirts and trowsers. Sheep-skins with 
the wool on are skilfully prepared and embroidered at Kabul, and 
sent all over Central Asia. Metals, Bukhéra silk goods, cloth, 
-muslins, woollens and cottons, principally 
of European manufacture, are amongst the 
chief imports. General Ferrier states that fowling pieces, watches, 
delf, cutlery, spectacles, rich and heavy 
silk goods, woollen or cotton for turbans, 


Foreign imports. 


Articles in demand. 


and sashes for the waist, paper and sugar, might be offered for sale 
with advantage. 
Commercial roads. The great commercial routes through Af- 
ehanistan are these :— 
1. From Persia, by Teheran and Mashhad to Herat. 


9, From Western Tirkistain, by Bukhara, Merv, Murghab, 
to Herat. 
3. From Eastern Turkistin, by Bukhard, Karshee, Balkb, and 


Khulm. 
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4. From the Punjab, by Peshawur to Kabul. 
5. From the sea and Sindh, by the Bolén Pass to Kandahar. 
Customs duties are taken on foreign impcrts at the nominal 
: rate of 24 per cent. at Herat and Kanda- | 
Customs duties, ai 
a hdr, but actually the exactions consider- 


ably exceed these rates. 


To the north west of Kabul, separated by the Bamian or Koh- 
i:béba mountains, lie the petty Uzhak 
states of Murghab, Maimanna, Andkho, 

Shibarghém, and Siripul. Of these chiefships Burnes observes 
that, together with Balkh, “ they are situated in the sian country, 


which is well-watered by rills or canals, and have abundance of 


.. Small Uzbak States. 


forage for camels and horses, which are numerous. The soil is dry» 
but there are many gardens near the towns.” Conolly mentions 
that near Maimanna an old man offered him his horse for sale for 
a young male slave and a pony. Being asked if he were not asham- 
ed to deal in the Khali Ullah (God’s creatures), he replied that 
he could only do as every body round him did, but that he did not 
require the actual slave, only the value of one ; showing that men 


are here a standard of barter, as sheep are among the Hazaras.* 


Balkh itself, formerly tributary in name to Bukhara, has since 
| 1850 been governed by Mahammad Afzal 
Khan, son of the Amir of Kabul. It is 
noted for its trees, fruits, and corn, but the town does not now 


contain more than 2,000 souls. 


Balkh. 


The same chief in 1859 conquered the province of Kunduz, 
which lies to the east of Balkh, and com- 


Kunduz Districts ; Tribes. . tk Ne ; 
prises the districts of Kunduz, Talikan, 





* Asiatic Journal. Vol. X, part I. page 126. 
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and Hazrat Imam. The population is chiefly composed of descen- 
dants of the invading Uzbaks who crossed the Sir at the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, and Tajaks, together with. some 
scattered families of Afghans and Arabs. The valleys of the Hin- 
du Kush are inhabited by Hazaras. The Uzbaks are of the Kut- 
aghan tribe, which, on the dissolution of the Afghan power, under 
the successors of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, became supreme, and an- 
nexed Badakhshén to the country now overrun by the Afghans. 
Previous to the Uzbak irruption the Tajaks were m possession of 
the plains, and they still form the main population of Badakhshén. 

The three districts of Kiuindiiz, Talikaén, . 

and: Hazrat _Imaém, were estimated by Dr. 
~ Lord in 1888 to contain about 400,000 

souls. The customs and transit duties on 
_ the roads between Bukhfra and Kabul 
were then farmed for 40,000 rupees. Kuinduz produces both rice 
and silk, but the climate is so bad that there is a saying “ If you 
wish to die go to Kiindiiz.” The mountainous province of Badakh- 
shan to the east is famed for its beauty and salubrity. In it are 


- Numbers.» 


‘ Customs duties. fo 


the celebrated ruby mines, and lapis lazuli quarries,* and through it 

a traffic between Yarkand and Bukhara, occupying oat days, 
still continues to pass. 

The aon city of Mashhad (latitude 36° N. tong. §9°-35 E.) on 

the route to Teheran contains some 60,000 

residents. It is visited annually by about 

50,000 Mahomedan pilgrims. Situated onthe confines of the Persian, 

‘Tatar and Afghan states, it is a principal entrepdt of commerce. Its 


Mashhad. 


carpet and shawl manufactures are noted :—Sugars from Yezd, 


every kind of European silk and cotton fabrics, glass, delf, and 





#* See Appendix XXIII A. 7 
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porcelain, from Teheran, shawls from Kashmir, black lamb skins 
from Bukhfra, asafetida, barak skutri and fur cloaks from Kabul, 
camels from Khiva, and horses from the Turkaman steppes, form the 
subject of negotiation between the merchants of various and dis- 
tant nations, who at noon-day, in sight of the blue dome of Gohur 
Shah’s mosque and the gilded minarets of Imam Reza’s tomb, 
throng the plane-shaded promenade of the Khyaban. : 


Thirty-five miles west is Nishapur, formerly one of the largest 
cities of Persia, now containing only 8,000 
inhabitants, though still the seat of the. 
Government of Khurasan. The district around is celebrated for its. 


fruits, and produces silk, cotton, and grain. The turquoise mines 


‘ Nishapur. 


are famous.* | 7 


The old town of Merv is situated on the Upper Murghab be- 

tween Bukhéra and Mashhad. The site 
is still marked by a mosque and some 
forts. The country around was formerly fertile, being irrigated 

by means of a dam across the Murghab. At present a bazar of: 
mud huts stands about twelve miles from the ancient city. 

Yezd (lat. 32°20 N. long. 56°10 E.), situated about 400 miles 
to the south-west of Mashhad, has a considerable trade. Persian 


Merv. 


pilgrims come in great numbers from thence to the tomb of Imam 
Reza at Mashhad, over a saline desert, much infested by plundering 
hordes, both Bilochi and Turkaman. The wool of: the neighbour- 
ing district of Kirman is of the finest quality. | 


To the north of Afghanistan and Kiindiiz are the vast plains 


through which the Oxus -and Jaxartes 
Plains of the Oxus and | 
Jaxartes. flow to the sea of Aral, which are 





* Vide Appendix No. IIL, 
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divided politically into the three great Uzbak states of Khiva, 
Bukhéra and Khokand; and which are traversed by the caravan 
routes between India and the Russian 
settlements. Khiva or Urgan}, situated 
41°40 north lat., 59°23 east long., at the Delta of the Oxus, is 
poorly cultivated, and inhabited chiefly by Uzbak and Turkaman 


hordes, who, clothed in coarse linen or woollen, subsisting on a little 


Khiva. 


corn, millet, and milk, and mounted on the high-bred horses of the 
Turkaman steppes, are notorious for the 

Pepe eee lengthand tapidity of their plundering ex- 
peditions. Abbott reckons the area of this State at 450,000 square 
miles, and the population at 2,450,000 souls. The Goverpment ‘is 
thoroughly barbarous. Foreigners, particularly the Persians, are 
constantly kidnapped and sold as slaves. 
General Mouraviev (1819) stated the 
number of Russian slaves in the Khanat to be 30,000. Abbott gives 
the total number at 700,000. It was to check the depredations of 
this State that the Russians in 1835 established a fort near Mangas- 
lak on the east coast of the Caspian. The journey from: Khiva to 


Slaves. 


‘Orenburg ‘(lat. 51°46 N., long. 55°4 E.), 
Routes to Orenburg. P 

oceupies from 25 to 30 days. One route 
lies between the Aral and Caspian seas, and the other along the east 
shore of the Aral. The first is that taken by General Peroffski in 
the severe winter of 1840. The time 
was selected for the expedition as that in 


which the want of water in the arid steppes would least be felt. 


Peroffski's expedition. 


But the cold was so intense that the force, 
consisting of 6,000 men with some 10, 000 
baggage camels, was forced to return from Ak Bulak, after losing 
great numbers, 


Jts failure. 
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The manufactures of Khiva consist of inferior felts, swords and 
daggers. The natives barter their flocks 

Manufactures. | 

3 and herds with the Russians at Mangas- 


lak for sugar, cooking utensils, knives, &c. These, with apples, 


and hides, are sent on to Bukhara. 


The Khanat of Bukhdra contains some 5,600 square miles, 
lying between the 37th and 43rd degrees 

ares anit ition, cdtiva, of north latitude, and the 80th and 88th 
Hon: j-and dwellings. _ degrees of east longitude. Only five or 
six hundred square miles are inhabited 

by a stationary population ; the remainder consists of steppe or 
desert, on which the wandering Uzbaks pitch their felt kibithi, and 
tend their flocks of horses and sheep. The total population is 
Population.—Uzbake ; A- e@Stimated at two millions. It is compos- 
“Fabs ; Tajaks ; and Persians. ed of Uzbaks of various clans, some 
of whom live in villages, and others are nomad ; of black skinned 
Arabs, who are chiefly engaged in breeding sheep ; of the aboriginal 
Tajaks, chiefly inhabiting the city of Bukhara ; and of the descend. 
ants of the Persians, formerly transported from Merv. The Uz. 


baks greatly preponderate, and the ne family is of this tribe. 


Their pas consists of ‘taivtag robes of coarse silk stuff, or 


camel-hair choghas, and of large shawl 


Dress.’ 
turbans, t | 
Jews; Khirgiz and Ka- - e he towns are found several 
rakalpacs. | Jewish families, Like other . dissenters 


from the established Mahomedan religion, they are prohibited from 
wearing turbans or sashes, or to ride within cities. on horses,: The 
Khirgiz and Karakalpacs are round to the north of the Khanat, 
and have large flocks of camels. 


The territory is watered by the river Amu, - Jihin, or Oxus, 
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: and its tributaries, the Zar-afshan and 


River Oxus ; its rise and 
velo breadth ; depth and Abi-Shahr-i-sabz. Having its sources in 
2 the Karakorum and Pamir mountains, 
the Amu riins with a generally north west course, through moun- 
tains. It then flows for five hundred miles through sandy deserts to 
the Sea of Aral, having at Khojasalu, where it was measured by 
Burnes, a width of 823 yards, an average depth of 9 feet, and a 
mean swine of three and a half miles per hour. Although 
there are boats at the principal ferries, 


Boats and navigation. : : : ; 
the river is very imperfectly navigated. 


‘The inland situation of Bukhéra senders it liable to the ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. In winter ‘the 

Climate. tage Be < 

23 Oxus is frozen for two or three weeks. 
Great attention i is s paid to gardens, in which the silver poplar 
Ig interspersed amongst fruit trees, the 
Gardens and arboriculture 

vine, pomegranate, fig, apricot, apple, pear, 
cherry, and sinjid. The mulberty: is largely ome for rete 


silk’ worms. 


= About ten sien or & fortnight after the wea trees put 

7 forth their leaves, the eggs of the silk 
Silk worms ;-how reared. 

} 4 - worms are removed from the place. where 
they had been preserved during the winter, ‘and being wrapped in 
a cloth are carried against the naked breast, or still oftener under the 
arm-pit. Three or five days are quite sufficient for the little | insect’ 
to be hatched. ' They are then placed i in a vessel, and fed with the 
leaves gathered from the mulberry ; ; after ten days, the worms, — 
according to the expression of the Bukhérians, fall into their first 


sleep or trance, ie., they take no nourishment three days’. run- 
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ning : repeating the same process every ten days until the time it 
begins to spin the cocoon. When these are finished, the worm 
inside is destroyed by exposing the cocoon to the heat of the sun. 
That done, ‘the Bukhfrians proceed to reel off the sitk threads. 


©The quality of the silk of Bukhira is much inferior to that of 
— China, and even to the French and Lom- 


bard silks, as well in colour as in the soft- 


Quality of silk. — 
ness of the thread.” 


Great quantities of vegetables, pumpkins, and melons are 
' grown, as well as tobacco and lucerne. 

Horticulture ; ; eemne ; Pa . 
and live stock. Cotton is extensively grown for export to 
' the Russian es ‘Wheat, rice, barley, millet, and jaughar, are 
also reared. The saline effloreacence of the sail is corrected bythe 
application of lime taken from old buildings, and by manure, 
Horses and sheep are bred in great Buea well as horned 


cattle, which are used j in ploughing. | ty aoe 


The subdivisions of Bukhara are Bukhara, Samarkand, Kata- 

Kurghan, Karmina, Jizzhk, Karshi, 
| Banks of the Oxus, called - Lab-i-Ab, 
and Karakul. Of these, Karakul is noted for its black lamb skins. 


Districts. 


The capital, (lat. 89° 40 north ; long: 64° 45 east). in past 
‘ages successively destroyed by Chenghig 
Khan, restored by Taimur Lang, and 
— by. Nadir Shah, is about 15 days’ journey’ from Khiva. 
It has a religious celebrity amongst the Mahomedans, and ‘con- 


City of Bukhara. 


tains numerous double-storied colleges, with open quadrangles, 
in which the study of the law, according to the Suni. - in- 





* Khanikoff's Bukhara, from which work much of the information here 
given is derived. : 
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i. terpretation ; of the Arabic language ; 
and of. the: Hikmiah, (worldly wisdom) ; 


Colleges. _ 
js pursued, under the superintendence of lecturers. About half 


the land revenue is alienated in behalf of these institutions, The 


.administration of the Government is regulated according to the pre- 
- Presthood. scriptions of the koran. The priesthood 
have immense influence. Since the year 

A. D. . 1800, guocesding kings, Shah Murdd, his son Haidar Khan, 
and his Braucecn Nasir Ulla Khan, have all been remarkable for 
“ees is es bigotry. The only aristocracy ‘which 
7 | exists draws its origin from the founders 
of Islam. The Syuds are the descendants 
of Osman and Ali, by the daughters 
of Mahomet. The Khojas are the descendants of Abu Bekr and 


Omar YY other Wives. 


_ Syuds and Khajas. 


The sachin is estimated by Khanikoff at between 60,000 
and 70,000 souls ; by Burnes at 150,000. 

. alae A mud wall surrounds the city. There 
are 360 streets and lanes, but, few are 
saobectocand huldinar: paved. There are no less than 360 
mosques, but only 8 of any size. The colleges exceed one hun- 
dred. The karavanserais are 88 in number. -Hamams are much 
frequented. In the square named the Registan, formed by the 
palace, colleges, and market stalls, there is a daily concourse of 
traders from all parts of Asia. Burnes 
remarks that “ the Uzbak of Bukhéra is 


hardly to be distinguished as a Turk or Tatar, from his intermix- 


7 Uzbaks. 


ture of Persian blood. Those from the neighbouring country of 
Khokand are less changed ; and the natives of Urganj, the ancient 


Kharasm, have yet a harshness of feature peculiar to’ themselves.” 
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The number of slaves in the Khanat is 
| estimated at 100,000. In Bukhara there 
are a few Hindu merchants, mostly from Shikarpur. 

The dress of the higher Mahomedans about the Court is fre, 


quently of Russian brocade. Whether 


Slaves. 


Costume. 
| mounted or on foot, men and women wear 


boots with small high heels. The women, when abroad, wear veils 
Geis. “eae aad lees of black hair-cloth. Grapes, melons, 
sumed. _ peaches, pears, and plums, are constantly 
on sale at the stalls. Tea, sugared or salted, with grease or with 
milk, is universally drank. In the summer, ice,’ pitted in winter, 
may be cheaply purchased. Light carts 
drawn by horses traverse the broad streets, 
as well as riding horse and fine asses. 
The internal roads are nafrowed by the bordering cultiva- 
: tion. The bridges are dilapidated, and 
the communication is often interrupted 


Carts. 


‘Communications. 


when rain falls. Trade is carried on by means of fairs. 
Bukhfra is centrically placed for the trade between Eastern and 
Western Asia. Situated almost on the 


edge of the Russian steppes, it is a conve- 


Situation. 


nient entrepdt for merchandize brought from the south. Burnes 
mentions that “ the land route between 
Russia and Bukhara was first opened in 
the reign of Peter the Great. In the reign of Alexander, about the 
year 1820, the Russians endeavoured to cultivate a closer connec- 
tion, and despatched an ambassador to Bukhfra.”’* 


Relation to Russia. 





_..* It is probable that this route was known tothe Romans, as they were 
acquainted with the geography of Khiva and Bukhara. Hallam also mentions, 
on the authority of a Florentine writer, that ‘“ the route to China was from 
Azoph to Astrakan, and thence to Kambalu, or Pekin. The journey was rather 
more than 8 months going and returning ; and was perfectly secure, not only 
for pee a but for a single traveller, with a couple of interpreters and a 
servant.” 
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The first caravan leaves Bukhdra about the vernal equinox. 
The river Sir is crossed when frozen. 
Fhis caravan reaches. ee — B47 


north, long. 61°20 ore in about 65 days. . - 


Gaenvaii to Troitska. 


. The saa starts:a month later, but does not reach the Sir till 
_ May, the merchants.joining it in. the. ite 
terim. Its destination i is Orenburgh. 


"fo Orenbutgh. ’ 
The third and largest leaves about the middle of May} ail 
reaches “the Russian’ ‘frontier ‘at Nove 
Hletek: in forty-five: ay: fifty days... ‘its 
course is by the north-east extremity of the sea of Aral, and over 


To Novo Iletsk. 


the Mugajar mountains to the sources ot the Ilek. 


‘The caravans from Russia set off from the middle of September 
es ee = 46 - middle of November. That from 
- Troitska, with iron ware bought in the 
government of Orenburgh, is’ the: earliest. Merchants who. have 
attended the fair at Nijni-Novgorod, send their guods: bythe “great 
caravans which leave Orenburgh and Orsk in the first half of No- 
vember. The want of fuel obliges them to scatter in the ‘Rus- 
sian steppes, but elsewhere the saksaul gtowa. abundantly. The 
Khirghiz are the Prag carriers. ° 
There i ig 4 caravan route ect Bukhara to Petropavalosk, or 
Kizziljar, (lat. 54° 30 north, long, 69" 
_ east) on the lesim, by Tashkand. ‘This 
is a journey of 90 days. Russian iron is brought by this route, 
and is sent to Hissar, Badakhshan, Khulm, and Maimanna, ; Two 
caravans arrive yearly from Khokand with Chinese good 3, ; and 
three from Mashhad. 


Other caravans. 
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(' {Abéut 120 miles to the eabt of Bukhfra is the once famous: 
ba Head town of Samarkand. Including its nu- 

ro -  jnerous gardens, its circuit is very exten- 
- gye., The population is reckoned by Khanikoff at 25,000. It con- 
tains the tomb of Taimur ; and several buildings ornamented with 
the. varnished pottery introduced by Taimtir’s Chinese wife. The 
college which formed | the obgeratory of Ulugh Beg: still stands in 
gopdyrepair, 

:.'. Khokand (lat, 41° north, sai 70° cast Is about 300 miles 
2. Mk 8 from Bukhara, and is situated near the 
ee Dor ee mer age ae, a 

aes . Sir. The “ Khan Hazrat,” as the chief 
who se a descent from the Emperor Baber is designated, 
reosives, by permjssion of the Chinese government, the customs 
duties realized on the. dealings of Mahomedans at Yarkand and 

Kashghar, and is thus interestzd in the preservation of the 

commerce. -The rulers of this state haye shewn themselves less 
bigoted and exclusive than those of Bukhara. They have gccasion- 
ally sent envoys to Constantinople, Pekin and India. Colonies of 
Jews have found refuge under them, fa have introduced the art . 
of dyeing. The exiles of Badakhshan also formerly sought the same 
asylum. from the tyranny of Murad Beg, of Kuindiz. The capital 
is well, populated, and adorned with spacious bazars and colleges, 
Wheeled carts, or “ arabahs, ” arecommon. The people of the dis- 
tricts consist of Khirghiz, Kazaks, and Kipchdks. The revenue ot 
the state is estimated at about twenty-seven lakhs of rupees. * _ 
The trade between. Khokand and China has been long estab- 
lished... It is related by Ferishta, tbat « when. Baber was ‘prince of 
Ferghan, a rich caravan of Chitta and China, which was crossing 
Se 
erg foflowing are-the sub-divisions of Khokand: Khokand, Marghilan, 


Andigén, Kain Har Shehr-i-Kh4n, Khojand, Nou, Uretappa, Chist, Kasan, 
Isparah, Kelwa, arakchi, Tashkand, Hazrat Sultan, Gultala, and Peskak, 
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the mountains of Andijan, was buried in the snow. He ordered all 
the goods to be collected, and sent messengers to China to proclaim 
the accident, and bring the owners or their heirs to his court. 
Upon their arrival, at the end of two jai he entertained them 
hospitably.” 
Besides the roads to Bukh&ra, Kabul, and Yarkand, there is a 

accel sities route of 70 days’ journey to 

To Semipalatinsk. Semipalatinsk, (lat, 50° 30 north, long. 
80° east) on the Irtisch, one of the principal seats of Russian trade ; 
to which there is a shorter road, of 50 or 55 days, from Tashkand, 
(lat. 48° north, long, 69° east) one of the chief towns of Khokand.* 
The direct routes to Peshawur over the Pamir steppe are “extremely 
difficult, and can be attempted only in summer, About 300 or 350° 

Ak Magid, miles from Khokand, and about 400 miles 
from the sea of Aral, is the Russian fort of 
Ak Masjid, on the Sir, Steamers can approach within thirty miles of 
Tashkand. 


Kopal (lat. 43° north, long. 82° east) is the most southern. 


- Kopal, ly post possessed by the Russians, and is 


‘i only three days’ journey from the Chinese 
8, 


town of Kulja, (Ghulja) or Ia, containing 
40,000 inhabitants, Itis placed amongst the “ great horde” af 
mountain Kirghiz, the descendants of those Kilm&k tribes who, in 

A. D. 1771, to the number of 600,000, migrated from the aa of 
the Volga. 

The trade carried on by the Tatar 
merchants at eoenpenae with the 
Kirghiz tribes, is thus described by Atkinson :— : 

** They supply them with silk dresses, tea, raisins, and wooden 


Trade with the Kirghiz. 





# See Atkinson's “ Amoor,” 
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Articles sent from Chins, til ai ea pages or ase 
Khokand and Russia. calicoes from Khokand ; Russian hard-. 
ware, iron, copper, leather ; for which they receive in exchange, 
black and grey fox skine, horses, oxen, and sheep. The horses and 
oxen are driven into Eastern Siberia to 
the different gold mines. One of these 
Tatar ‘traders told me that he imported 50,000 horned catéle into 


Cattle driven to Siberia, 


| Siberia annually, and. these are chiefly 
Consumed at the gold mines. ; 
| consumed at the gold mines.. I have met — 
the Kirghiz with herds of from 3,000 to 4,000 oxen, 1,500 miles 
from their homes and 500 from their destination.’ When the cattle 
are delivered at the mines, the men remain a few days and then 
start on their return,—a very long ride, Their journey home is by 
the post as far as Semipalatinsk, and then to their hovels in 
the steppe on horseback. The sheep are driven across the steppe to 
Petropavalosk, on the frontier of Siberia, and thence to Ekaterine- 
dives cane ai burg, where they are killed and their fat 
Katerineburg. melted down into tallow. More than one 
million sheep are brought from the Kirghiz steppe yearly, which are 
disposed of in this manner. The whole of the tallow was (till within 
the Jast five years) forwarded to Europe ; now the bulk ig converted, — 
into sterine at the large works near Ekaterineburg. This establish- 
ment supplies all Siberia with candles, besides sending a great 
quantity into Russia.” 


Entertained in the steppe by a chief, Mr. Atkinson observed 
“ the ground inside the dwelling covered 
with Bukhéra earpets. Tea, dried apricots, 
and raisins, formed the refreshments, together. with boiled mutton 


Mendigo of a Kirghiz Chief, 


~served up on a wooden tray with boiled rice. The chief wore & 
Press, — Chinese silk khilat of varied colors, a fine 
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shawl round his waist, a brown conical cap turned up at the sides, 
and 4 pair of ome leather boote, with overshoes or slippers,” 


e, oc 
@ 


‘The summer costume of both men and women consists of two, 


sometimes of three, silk or cotton khilats, 
« Pumamer eostume, 
| long dressing gowns, 
ta. Fo eee, eee as ee 


-Opiim smoking is prevalent. The drug is sold by the Tatar 


~ Opiam smoking.  . merchants for its weight in silver. Before 
the caravans reach the town of Kulja (Ila) and Khoubachak they 
* Smagbling, sare met by Chinese, who : purchase’ thelr’ 


whole stock, paying’ for it in siti and these’ ‘toen’ honeys ‘the’ 
épinin tito the towns. - oe ee oan 


Jn the Appendix wn 0. IV) 3 is a list by Mr. Atkinson of the 


__ principal articles 1 in demand amongst the 


a 


" Wants of the Kirghiz. - 
: Kirghiz. . 


* | es ‘ : ’ ° , , : t 
' 


The country about Kopal is said to shew traces of former 


: Kopal. : , | civilization, and the new town has now a 
popalation of i ,000° souls. About 200 miles south west of it is 
“Vernoje.' = == ==——_— another Russian town named Vernoje. ‘The 


Tatar Saar ants established Bere carry on a Profitable trade with 


the nomad tribes. | | | 
3 he nS . elt ‘ bie 55 fotare Ue GE a — fe . if 


Atkinson has described from personal observation the arrival 


:, Karavan from Yarkand. at Kopal of a caravan from Yarkand :— 


Me They were going to Semipalatinsk, but the bad weather and 


Route! 0 ‘deep snow stopped them. On their way 
hither théy had passed: through Kashgar,’ Khokand, and‘ Kulja; and 
 Commoditie. - °° traded at each place. ‘Among dthet' pro“ 


ducts they carried were tea, silks, and dried fruits ; for the first and 
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last of these they found s mnarket, and their evroukas (dried apridote) 
and kisrhis (sultabae). afforded us a great’ luxury. I learned’ from 
two-of these merchants that they had been in Kabul and Kashmir 
in the summer, and from the latter place had obtained shawls and 
other. merchandize. ‘They were with us a fortnight, and then pro- 
ceeded on. their journey ; “but it is doubtful if they would be 
In time to reach the fair at Irbit ; if not, their goods wome be sr 
warded to Nijni-Novgorod. ” : 


sa 
‘The sources of the Oxus and Kashghar rivers are separated hy 

the Pamir mountains,* fitly desionated 

- Bam-i-Dunia, 2 the roof of the world. “ 

Ascending toa stupendous elevation, they present at the summit 
table-land . extending several days’ journey. Here the Kirghiz 
in summer pasture their flocks and herds, living in felt tents called 
e khirgahs, ” and trading with Budakhshan and Yarkand. Shawl 
wool i is abundant! y produced. The cold i is said to be much greater 


Bam-i-dunia. 


even than i in Thibet. . The height of the mountains akove the Sar- 
i-kul lake, from which issues one affluent of the Oxus, is given by 
Lieut. Wood at 19,000 feet. But, accorling to to Mahomed Amin, 
“the highest source of that riter is near 
the Piryakh mountain, in the Karakoram 
range. The Pémir mountains shoot off from the cameras chain, 


aie 


until they. are met from the east by the Kob-i- Mazat, or Mustau 
mountains, in which the affluents of the Narin and Sir have ae 
rise. | In the valleys of Kashgbar and Yarkand, flanked ‘by these 

lofty ranges, lie the provinces of ifarkish 


| China or Eastern Turkistan.” They are 


Piryakh. 


Bastern Turkistan, J 


* This chain is designated in some maps “ Bolor,” but as Cunningham 
has shewn (p. 49) incorrectly. a ss 
& 
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twelve in number, and take their names from the pincipal towns, 
viz., Kashghar, Yarkand, Khutan, Ush Turfan, Aksu, Bai Sairam ; 
Bigar and Kurli ; Kuchar ; Turfan ; Karashar ; and Kummul. 


The Chinese have garrisons in Kashghar and Yarkand, but 
ees otherwise do not interfere directly in the 
ae administration, although the Government 
is represented by “ Ambans.” The population, with the exception 
of Chinese and Kilmaks, is Mahomedan, speaking the Turki lang- 
usage. They are mostly of Turk descent, but in the towns there is 


a mixed throng of people from the surrounding countries. 


A large portion of the people of Kashghar, designated 
“ Aktaghees,” are under the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Khojas of Andijan. These 
military priests, who appear to be of the same stock as those of 
Bukhéra, pretend to be descended from the Caliph = Th 
formerly ruled at Kashghar. They are revered by the people as 
saints, and supposed to be invulnerable in battle. The Chinese, 
when formerly called upon to mediate in some of their internal 
disputes, took the opportunity of deposing them. They have made 
repeated attempts to regain their power, 


Aktaghees. 


_ Khojas. 
% but without success. On one occasion 


one of the family was put to death on taking refuge in 
Badakhshan. A deficit in the Chinese revenue in 1933 was official- 
ly attributed “ to the expense of suppressing a rebellion among the 
Mahomedan Tatars, adherents of Jehangir Kwajeh,’” who was ul- 
timately captured and sent in a cart to Pekin. Attacks havé 
been periodically renewed, and it was during one of them that 
Adolphe Schtagentweit recently met his death. 


ee ee 
* So at least it is stated by Burnes; but Mohammad Amin alleges that their 


ancestor was Zynulabdin, grandson of the Caliph Ali. 
\ 
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At Kashghar the revenues are collected on account of the Khan 
of Khokand by a resident Aksk&l, (grey beard) or consul, who is also 
responsible for the conduct of all Andijanis. 


Yarkand, the principal town, contains a population pro- 
bably exceeding 50,000. The ascend- - 
ancy of the Mahomedan creed is there 

as visible as at Bukhfra, in the number and solidity of the en- 
dowed colleges; but the women generally go abroad unveil- 
ed. It is also an entrepdt of the China and Bukhara trade. 


Jade is found in the rivers, and a large number of people are em- 


_ Yarkand. 


ployed in collecting it. Cotton grows in the neighbourhood, and is 
manufactured and sold to the Kirghiz, who are said to prefer the 
fabric to-English calico, on account of its durability. Cotton is 
also sent to Russia, to be used in candle wicks. Yarkand has five 
gates, and a mud wall all round, on the top of which a cart might be 
driven. It is loopholed, but hes no ditch. There are no wells : 
water is supplied by means of tanks. The frost in winter is se- 
vere, but snow and rain are rare. Bullocks are used in plough- 
ing, horses for draught, and camels in trade. 


The district of Khutan, to the south-east of Yarkand, is very 

productive in silk and fruits. The people 

Khutan. 

/ are more in subjection to the Chinese. 

Elchi, the capital, is a town of considerable size. A variety of 

minerals aré found in the neighbouring hills, jade, sulphur, 

copper, lead, emeralds, touchstone, rock salt, &c. Manufactures of 

cotton, silk, and woollens, are carried on. The women of Khutan 
are noted for their beauty. 


‘From Yarkand, a caravan route goes by Kuchar (Koutche), 
where the roads from Semipalatinsk and Kulja (Ila) on the north, 
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A 


and Maimatchin, (Kiachta) the capital of Mongolia, on the north 
east, meet. Maimatchin is one of the frontier depdts of Chinese trade, 
and tea to the amount of six million Russian pounds is thence 


annually: exported. | 


4 


The route from Jalalabad up the left bank of the Kunar river, 
over the Kar ‘rakoram range, and across the Pamir mountain to the 
town of Yarkand, is given from Mahomed Amin’ s ‘information in 


the Appendix IV. B. aoe are 43 stages. 


Y 


The districts of Ush Turfan, Aksu, Turfan, and:-Kummul, 
" are situated at the foot of the Mustach mountains, and are inhabit- 
ed by a mixed population of Turks, Khirgiz and Kazéks. Shawl- 
wool is produced in the hills. Large herds of horses, camels, oxen, 
and sheep are kept. Bai-Sairam, Bigur-Kurli, and Kuchar are — 
less hilly, but in these provinces the people attend much to graz- 
ing. Flax is also grown and exported to China. Irrigation is 
carried on, as in Affyhanistan, by means of Karezes. The district 
of Karashar is almost entirely peopled by Kilmaks. Residents of 
Khutan, Yarkand, Kashghar, Badakhshan and Khokand, are not 
permitted i entor the town ; but this prohibition does not exclude 
the inhabitants of the cther districts, theugh even they are not 
permitted to settle. A Jarge Chinese garrison is maintained at 
‘Karashar, and a superior civil authority, called ‘“ Gurz Amban.” 
Karashar produces shawl wool and flax; and is noted for the 
production of black vitriol ; also for “sal ammonia.” The above 


are articles of export. 


The district of Ila lies to the north of the Koh-i-muzat. It 
is under the direct government of the Chinese, but the population | 
is chiefly Kilmak. It is used asa penal colony for the Chinese. 
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The Kilmaks are Budhists, worshipping the great Lama of L’hasa. 
Ila is a great horse-breeding district. 


The capital, called by the Chinese Kulja or Gulja, is said to 
contain 75,000 inhabitants.* Amongst them are numerous Andi- 
jani merchants. Yarkand sends cotton cloths and thread turbans, 
goat-skins and opium ; and receives in return, nankins, furs from 
the Altai mountains, tea, Bulghar leather, rhubarb, horses, sheep, 
and oxer. But the main trade between Pekin and Yarkand does 
not pass through Kulja. The Kilmaks [are great purchasers of 
cotton cloths. ‘ Kilmaka buiz, Khatai-ga suiz ” is a Turki pro- 
verb, meaning “to the Kilmak cotton cloth, to the Chinaman 


sweet words.” 


From Yarkand there is a route to Le (lat. 34°-9-30, n. lon. 
77°-86-42), and from thence to Kashmir and the British provinces, 
which will be discussed in detail further on. 


There is also an easy communication of seven days journey 
ae with the large town of Elchi or Ilitsi 
(about lat. 37°, long. 80°56 east), the 


chief town of Khutan. In this province 


Route to Elchi. 
Products of Khutan. 


grain, vegetables and fruit abound. The mulberry flourishes, and far- 
nishes sustenance to the silk-worm, which is very generally reared. 
Horses, yaks, and sheep, are numerous, 
Animals. | 
and the fleeces of the shawl goats are 

equal to those of Chan-than. The manufactures comprise woollen 
ae camlets, cottons, and silks, and the silk 
onan tee fabrics are celebrated. From Russia are 


received broad-cloths, seal skins, furs, green velvet, gold and silver 





* Burnes. 
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thread for embroidery, Bulghar leather, hardware, spades, hoes, log 


wood, loaf sugar, and castor oil. 


Raw silk, both white and yellow, is first taken to Bukhara, 

where it is dyed. It is then purchased 

Trade in silk and ote by Nogai traders, and earried to various 
: parts of Russia. 


There was formerly an extensive trade between Khutan and 

: ‘2 Hindustan. “ It is said there was forms 
fo aes erly a royal road from Najibabad to Sari- 
kia, (Sarighout) half way between Yar- 
kand and Khutan, and that it led through 
Gurdokh and Rodokh.” Captain H. 
Strachey also states that he was well assured of the existence 


of direct passages from Nari-Khorsum 


Moorcroft’s opinion. 


H. Strachey’s. 

to Khutan, though they were entirely 
Sane eeene unused. Mr. Vans-Agnew again says, in 
his report on the Boundary of Ladakh (para. 44), that he was 
informed that there is another road from Yarkand east of the 
Shayok river to Rodokh, but that it was prohibited by the Chinese 
Government. Cunningham, however, 
(page 147) is of opinion that “ the road 
from India to the Niti pass (on the boundary of British Garhwal) 
through Garoo and Rodokh to Yarkand, is the same as that from 
L’hassa to Yarkand by the valley of the Indus. The two routes 
join at Garoo, and follow the Indus to Kakjung, from whence the 
traveller may proceed either down the Indus to Lé and across the 
mountains to the Shayok river, or he may across the Tsaka Le and 
proceed direct to the Shayok by Chushal or Pangkong.” This 


opinion may be correct ; but itis very desirable that a direct route 


Cunningham’s, 
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should be opened between Rodokh and Elchi. The route which 


| Adolphe Schlagentweit travelled in 1857 
A. Schlagentweit’s route 
to Khutan. e 
' avoided Lé for fear of being impeded, and went to Chang- 
Chanmo, which is almost due north of Chushal, and “crossed the 
Karakoram chain by the pass north of Aksai chin* which lies three 
marches south-east of the Karakoram pass by a new and entirely 


unfrequented route.” t 


was not previously well known. He 


The route between Chang-Chamno and Elchi, isgiven in the Ap- 
pendix, IV. A. Mahomed Amin, his guide, states that Adolphe 
Schlagentweit from Bringsa followed the Karakash river to-Sumgal, 
on the route to Yarkand. He describes the Chang Chanmo pass 
over the Karakoram mountains as much easierthan that usually taken 
to Yarxand, and accounts for its disuse by the route not leading . to 
Lé, to which all merchandize must first be taken. The pass over the 
Kuen Luen mountains, which he calls “ Piryakh,”’ is, he says, com- 


paratively low, and open for the whole year, the snow being crusted. 


The principal rivers of Khutan are the Karakfsh, Yarang- 
Rivers of Khutan. kash, and the Karia ; in the beds of the 
two first are found the  yasham ” stones, or jasper agate. - 


The chief article of trade in this region and in Ladakh consists 
| of the fleece beneath the under coat of the 


Shawl Wool. . : 
hair of the shawl goats. It is cut once a 


How obtained. year ; the wool picked out is sent to 


Kashmir, but the hair is made into ropes, coarse sacks, and blan- 
kets. After the hair of the goat has been cut short with a knife in 


* Name of a large barren plain. 
f Schlagenweit,—Volume J, page 33. 
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the direction of its growth, or from the head towards the tail, a sort 


of comb is passed in the reverse direction, and brings away the 
finer wool almost unmixed with the coarse hair. Ifnot shorn as the 
summer commences, the animals themselves rub off the wool. 
Moorcroft. (volume II, page 347} mentions that “ by ancient 
aug saiagpaliael by castom anil engagements, the export of 
Kashmir. the wool is exclusively confined to. Kash- 
mir, and all attempts to convey it to other countries are punished 
by confiscation: In like manner it is considered illegal in Rodokh 
and Chan-than to allow @ trade in: shawl wool except through 
Ladakh ; and in the latter country considerable impediments are 
opposed to the traffic in wool from Yarkand, although rt is of 
superior quality and cheapness.”’ _ But in these days a good deal of 
shawl wool'is brought by different paths on sheep to Rampur, and 
sent from thence to the Kashmir colonies in the Punjab. 


The goats are found domesticated all over the mountainous 
country of Western Thibet, particularly 
in the provinces of Ladakh, Rodokh, and 
Garoo. Chan-than is the name given to the clevated plateanx, 


where innumerable flocks are pastured, and which the following 


Pastures of the shawl goats. 


description will exemplify :— 
The valley of Rupshu (in Ladakh) varies in breadth, and 
6k 35 occasionally expands into a broad plain, 
Rupshu. but j ind . 
ut in general it is not more. than five 
hundred to seven hundred paces in breadth. The hills on either 
side were covered on the 12th of June 
with the winter’s snow, and we had 


occasional falls of hail and snow.in the plain. The soil of the latter 


Climate, soil and vegetatien. 
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was at first loose clay, and afterwards consisted chiefly of micaceous 
sand, scattered over with stones, and thinly patched with stunted 
furze ; several rivulets crossed it, and in their beds and on .their 
banks a small quantity of grass was growing, which affords pastur- 
— age to the flocks of the shepherds of the 
Pasturage ; shepherds ; Sa 
tents ; furniture. wore exposed districts. Near our encamp- 
ment, a champa, or shepherd and his family, had encamped, and 
several other tents were near. The tents are of ragged black blan- 
ket, about four feet high, and open all along the top. Their interior 
is furnished usually with abundance of dirty sheep and goat skins, 
some sewed into coats ; two or three iron pots, and one or two of 
brass or copper ; some iron spoons, a churn for tea—not for butter— 
and some wooden milk pails. The rest of the shepherd’s equipment 
is carried about his person, as his teacup, pipe, tobacco pouch, 
chakmak, or flint, and tinder, knives, and a small spoon, and several 
needles.*” | 


Of the Chinese province of Nari-khorsum, of which Rodokh 
Nari-khorsum. and Gardokh are the principal places, 


Chinese jealousy of Euro- little is known. The local authorities 
pean travellers. 


Districts. have always evinced great jealousy of 
Europeans, and travellers after a day or 
two are unable to procure supplies. The district odokk, on the 
north, is said to be encircled by lakes ; Gug¢, on the south-west, by 
rocks ; and Pardag, on the east, by glaciers or snowy mountains.f 
The Indus on the east, and the Sutlej on the west, have their early 
course in this province; the Indus passing through Ladakh, and the 
Sutlej through Bashaihr. Of the Chinese town of Shipki, which is 
| 


* Moorcyoft.—Vol. 2, p. 46-48. , | 
t H. Strachey, Physical Geography of Western Thibet, page 12. 
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Shipki. close to the Bashaihr frontier, we have 
the ene description by 4 Alexander Gerard :— 


oe Shipki i is a populous town of several separate divisions, occu. 
oA ‘iene -pying the left bank of a rivulet rising in 
the perpetual snow, noteight miles distant. 
The extent of cultivation surrounding the village is conéiderable ; 
* Crops. the crops luxuriant. They are wheat, 
| mee phapnr, turnips separated by rows of apricot trees. Although 
assaf dere gee 10, 600 feet above the sea, part of the 
festival ; dress of the men grain was cut, (August 8th) and what 
oacrnen : remained was yellow. ‘The Sutlej flows 
past at the distance of a mile. The great autumnal feast held in 
consecration of harvest had just concluded on, my arrival............ 
Crowds of people were dancing, singing, and playing on musical 
,Instruments, such as cymbals, drums, and ‘double_flageolets. The 
men are stout and well clothed ; they wear necklaces, on which are 
strung several large pieces of a substance like amber—called poshil— 
beads of coral, and some that looked like rubies and emeralds. The 
females are also stout, and are covered from head to foot with 
ornaments, as large bracelets, and anklets of pewter or silver, and 
numerous chains hanging from their.shoulders, strung with cowrie 
shells, and beads of pewter, brass, coral, and colored glass.” Gerard 
was prevented from visiting Behkar, a town a little higher up the 
Sutlej, “ by a Tartar picket of about 30 

Partar Picket. 
people. They all had horses, which were 
running about grazing, and were stout, muscular men, with the 
Chinese features, all well and comfortably dressed in suklat, or thick 
woollen cloth ; their outer garment reached below the knees, and 


kad long sleeves ; trousers, and boats with a leather sole ; the part 


a3 


haswering to the stocking ‘was of tartan, and was tied with a garter ; 
they were alt bareheaded, the hair plaited into a long. tail. Each 
had ‘a knife six dr eight inchés in length, with dn ornamental. brass 
or silver case, a gungsa, or iron pipe for-smokinp, and a mecha, or 
steel, for striking fire. ‘The tente appeared, pomfortable ; they were 
of black yak’s hair make into-a blanket, douljle-poled, and round at 
the oo from ow to:30 feet se fen broad, and six or seven 


1 . . 


rong. . ee 
-Chaprang, to the east of Behkar,:was formerly: the seat of an 


Bein oo. ee Hindu government, prior to 
oe | the pote of Western Thibet by the 
great Llama of L’hassa. os 
The earavan which goes about once a year from L’hassa to Lé 
- passes through Gardokh. The whole 
distance from Lé to L’hassa is about 1,350 
miles, a journey of fourmonths andahalff = = =. st 
The districts of the provinee of. Ladakh now subject to the 
ee oe '' government of thé. Maharaja’ of Kashmir 
Tye "and Jammu, are Nubra, Ladakh, :Zayskar, 
Rupshi and Purik, Suru, Drag, .and dre calculated to cémptise an 
ared..of 26,086. square milds..:The districts under the ‘British 
government are Spiti and Lahul, and 


a ‘Trade ou ‘Le ‘and 


Districts in British terri- . 
tory; 9, 2) tat: ) extend:oyer; 4,184' square miles.t; The 


| and .' creeth ; areas 5 people are of the Thibetan race, and pro- 
food ntact ee --, fess the Buddhist faith. The men wear 


SA. ye {rs Fatal Sina 


La-pa-phas, or cloaks of thick woollen ; leggings and boots of felt ; 

quilted, :sheep-skin, or fur caps; The Lamas wear cloth of. red or 

aaa The women. ane," dressed. in woollen jackets ‘and striped 
' ® Touts in.the malay, Bees and Gerard.—Vol.2, p.123, 0: 


+ Cunningham, p. 159 . 
{ Cunningham, p. a 
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petticoats, and over them is thrown a sheep-skin' with the wool 
inside. - The head-dress consists of a piece of cloth, jewelled, lying 
flat-on the head, with an appendage lined with fur: covering ‘the 
ears. The food of the lower classes is made of: soup and barley 
eakes.. Tea is commonly drink by the higher olasues, anid a ‘apirit- 
uous liquor called “ chang,” extracted from barley, is: in general 
use. The population-has, since the Sikli invasion and conquest: in. 
1834, diminished, and is estimated by Cunningham not to: éxceed 
125,000 souls, whilst the area is calculated at 30,000 square miles. 
‘The home manufactures consist of coarsé blankets and woollens, and 
of blatk mohair tents from the hair of yaks, But Lé is also the 
entrepét of a considerable trade between the. countries around it. 
Shawl wool of the finest sort 1s. new imported from Yarkand, as 
well as Chan-than, Brick tea, in square lumps of 8 lbs. weight, 

is brought by caravans from L’hassa.' Borax received from Puga is - 
refined at Kulu aad Chamba, and bought by the silversmiths and 
braziers from the plains, Sulphur and Black Salt are imported’ from * 
Chan-than ; Charas, Tobacco, Felts, Steel, Russian Leather, Brocades, 
and Boots, from. Yarkand ; Opium, and Red Goat skins pass dhigugh 
from the British territory to Yarkand ; Shawls and Saffron from 
— ; eee and Copper tinned vessels. from‘ the Punjab. :: 


Immediatl to the south of Spiti and Tahal i is the district of 
: Kunawar, which forms ‘the largest sab- 
Kunewar ; ; tts extent ; 

climate ; Bonne people ; - division of the Bishaihr principality, “and 
— consists of a series of rocky’ and precipt- 
tous ravines, descending rapidly to the bed of the river Sutlej. ‘The 
district is about seventy miles long, by forty and twenty broad at 
its northern and southern extremities respectively. In mnddle 
Kunawar the cultivated spots have an average elevation of 7,000 
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feet: “The climate is genial; being: beyond the influerice ‘ of the 
periodical rains of India, and-the winters are comparatively’ mild. 
Uppet Kunawar more resembles the alpine region of Thibet. Grain 
and fruit‘are préduced abundantly ;- the poppy also flourishes.’ The 
‘Kanawaris‘are probably of Indian race, though ‘in ‘manners -‘and 
religion they partially assimilate to the ‘Thibetans. The people of 
bhe north are active traders, proceeding fo Lé ‘for charas, arid: to 
Gardokh for shawl wool, giving-in exchange money,’ clothes, and 
spicés.. The mountain paths-are searcely’ practicable for laden: mules, 
and merchandize ‘is carried chiefly on the backs.of sheep and goats. 
An annual fair is held in November at the capital, Rampitr, on 

the Sutlej. The town is of some importance, as the point where the 
| commercial routes from Lé, Gardokh, and Simla meet; and also as 
a seat of the'pashmina manufacture. In 1840 the value of pashm- 


imported was valued by Cunningham at about Rs. 90,000. 


The Government agency established at Kotgurh in 1820, was 
intended to encourage the export of shawl wool to the British terri- 
tory, whence it was sent to England to be manufactured. In 
exchange, small quantities of copper, steel, chintzes, and woollens, 
were bartered. The project did not succeed, and was abandoned. 
Since that time extensive manufactories have arisen in the Punjab 


itself, and compete with those of Kashmir for the supply of pashm. 


‘The countries and people beyond the mountain boundary of 
Northern India have now been hastily surveyed. They are, for 
the most part, still in the nomad state of society, though occasion- 
ally large towns are to be found. Though isolated by chains of 
mountains and deserts from nations more advanced in civilization, 
much energy is exhibited in overcoming these obstacles to inter- 


course. The camels of the Povindahs, wending towards Kurrachee 
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or Benares laden with the carpets of Herat or the fruits of .Kanda- 
har ; the kafilas crossing the Hindu Kush with silk from Bukhara ; 
the thousands of cattle driven towards the Siberian - frontier’ by the 
Kirghiz4 the tea sent from China overland to Russia ; the “ Kiraya- 
kashes” following over the Karakoram: pass their ponies bearing 
‘goods from Yarkand ; the hill men of Bushaihr descending the 
precipitous paths of the Sutlej with their sheep carrying shawl 
wool ;—-are all so many instances of the trading spirit. Endeavour 
will now be made to shew what impediments obstruct, and what 
measures may aésist, these adventurous merchants. 


: 
. é 
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PART II. 


. The commerce passing through Affehanistan and Biluchistan de- 
.scends by natural avenues. to the valley :of 
Trade on h Affzhanis- 

tan and Biluehistan... . the Indus. It has been seen that the 
two countries nearly resemble each: other in their indigenous produc. 
tions, and in the character of their population. Commercially, they 
may be regarded as one region, inhabited by cognate tribes. The 
_ Bouter . principal outlets of trade are by the Bolan 
pass, bepials to Shikarpoor, the Ghuwailra or Goleri pass, opposite 
to Dera Ismael, Khan, and the Tatars and Abkhéna passes opposite 
to Peshawnur. 


t 


The distance from Shikarptir ,to Kandahar by the Bolan pass 
| | is about 400 miles.* The — com- 
By the Bolan pass ; length : ; S 

of pass ; width. -mencing at Kudta and ending at Kar- 
lakee, is about 50 kos long,t and is passable either to an army 
with artillery or to a caravan throughout the year, It is generally 
level, and, though considerably covered with loose stones, offers in ng 
portion a serious obstacle. It narrows, after leaving Machk, to the 
breadth of four horsemen, but in general sd averages one hundred 


‘ T 
af 





pendix XI. 
+ Moe Hough gives the distance at 59 miles. 
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yards. Caravans are sometimes detained by the snow falling 
beyopd Machk, but, it does not fall heavy in the pass. There are 
two castes of plunderers that the caravans 
stand much in dread of, the Doda Marees, 
amounting to 3,000, and the Damad Kakars, amounting to 5,000.* 


Plunderers, 


Shikarpur still carries on a tradet with Herat, which is 346 


Trade between Shikarpir miles beyond Kandahar; ¢ but since 
and Herat ; its decline. Major Leech reported on the subject 
the value has considerably diminished. In particular, the turquoises 


Turquoise, . ... . from’ Nishaptir are now valued: .in ‘thou- 
sandd instead of lakhs. ‘The export of-Indigo, then said to be 
Indigo. . § . " declinitg from ten lakhs’ .worth, on ac- 


count:of the Bengal Indigo being seht by way of Yazd, ‘is now 
little above one lakh’s worth. oe _ ‘ 


. Kurachee’ is rapidly rising in commercial importance. Between 
_- + 1) <6 the years 1855-56 and 1839-60, ‘the imi- 
Kurachee ; value of im- | : . . 
ports, exports, and custums ports increased in value from £629,813 
aes to £1,712,751, the exports from £604,440 
to £947,938, the customs duties from £8,903 to £52,492.§ 
' Amongst the exports the following ate brought down’ chiefly 


(reed 





* Leech. Major Gween, Political Agent at Kilat, states that “it ia a mis- 
take to imagine that the Bolan pass offers any difficulties either for traffic or for 
the march of troops to or from. India. The Kukars, who inhabit the rAvuntains 
bordering the upper portion, are a mjserable race of petty thieves, utterly con- 
temptible, and by no means numerous ; ‘the lower portion was formerly mulested 
by the Murrees, but since the .Khan’s march through their country, and the 
og? a arratigerients ‘which’ have ‘been made, they have ceased’ to mo- 

est it.” he 

+ Conolly. a — 

+ Appendix XII, | 2 J a 

§ The returns for 1861-62 shew that the exports increased to £1,361,724, 


whilst the imports decreased. 


: 
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through the Bilich and Affghan moun- 


Exports from Affghanietan. 
tains :— 

Value. 
Madder, ... Sas Fics E£ 12,228 - 
Assafcetida, * . wag sha 2,296 
Raw Silk, ee athe 17,975 
Sheep’s Wool, es wae 815,104 
Horses, es is 92,651 
Fruit, _ aa 14,914 

The following are from the territories of the Maharajah of 
From Kashmir. Kashmir, or Chanthan :— 

Borax or Tincal, he Sa £6,204 
Koot Lakni, re ue ees 17,336* 


The direct imports from England to Kurracliee have largely 


Imports from England.— increased, especially of cotton piece goods, 
“Coen ee of which a considerable portion goes to 


Affghanistan. No wool or asafctida come down the Bolan 
pass. The caravans bringing these articles go by Kilat, Khozdar, 
and Pir-Muggur. The increase in the export of wool is remarkable. 
Ten years ago its value was only 17,651 rupees. The sheep are 
shorn twice a year, and the wool is imperfectly cleaned. It is esti- 
mated that there is a saving of 12 days in time, and 2 rupees in cost 
per camel load, by adopting the land route from Shawl to Kurrachee; 
instead of going to the Indus at Sukkur. In 1861-62 the value 
of wool exported from Kurrachee increased by nearly £190,000. 


The plant yielding the gum resin known as Nazthea asafetida, 


_- 





* Exported to China for incense, vid Bombay. 
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grows wild in the hills about Herat and 
Furrah. It is never cultivated, though 
hundreds of the Kakar tribe from the Boree valley, who collect the 


gum, remain in the deserts to tend and water the plant.* 


Madder is cultivated in the Ghuzni and Kandahar districts, 
and takes three years to cometo maturity. 
Its black berries are also seen growing 
wild in the Himalayas, near Joshienath. Moorcroft states that the 
root contains abundant coloring matter, and is used by the Bhotias 
to dye woollen cloths.{ Two descriptions are brought from Affghan- 
istan, “ Rodung kuhree,” grown near Kandahar, and “ Rodung ~ 
phurreah,” which is inferior. | 


Asafcetida. 


Madder. 


Silk is produced in the western parts of the country, and great 
quantities are exported from Bukhara for 
the Indian markets. | 

Wool obtained from the fat tailed variety of sheep is used in 


Raw Silk. 


the manufacture of clothes and carpets, 
and also exported to India.§ Kilat and 


the surrounding country produces sheep’s wool in great abundance. 


Wool. 


It is a remark of Burnes’, “ that our early 
Increased export thereof. : . ; . 

commercial connection with the countries 
on the Indus was sought to find vent for British woollens, while the 
existing trade is almost confined to cottons, and this is the more 
singular as there is good reason to believe that in return for those 
cottons we shall shortly receive raw wool from the countries of the 


Indus.” This anticipation has now been completely fulfilled. 





* Dr. Bellew’s report. Appendix No. VII. 
Lumsden. 
Moorcroft.— Vol. II, p. 57. - 

& “Appendix No. VILL 
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Tke trade in horses is for the most part in the hands of the 
Biluchis. It ceases during the winter. 
About 2,000 or 3,000 are said to pass 
through Kandahar yearly. The chief breeding districts are 
Sharakhs, Maimunna, and Hazarah. 
On the spot, the price of an average horse 


Horses. 


Breeding districts. 


ranges from 60 to 120 rupees. The native breed has been improved 
by the mixture of Arab blood. 


The abundance and variety of the fruits need no recapitulation. 
They form the principal part of the food 
of a large class in Affghanistan through- 
out the year, both in a fresh and preserved state ; and in the latter 


Fruits. 


condition are exported in large quar.tities.* 


It may be noted that sugar, so generally grown in the 
Sugar. Eastern Punjab, is not produced in 
Cotton. Affghanistan or Bukhdra. Cotton is 

scantily grown in some districts. The raw material does not 
appear in Colonel Lumsden’s listt of imported or exported articles 
at Kandahar; cotton fabrics are in great demand. The raw 
cotton of Bukhfra is bought up by the Russians. 


The Indian trade is principally negotiated by Hindu merchants 
Management of Kandahar from Shikarpur and elsewhere; but the 
trade with India; Herat, &. commerce between Kandahar, Herat, and 


Mashad,. is carried on by Persians, who bring down silk, arms, 
turquoises, horses, carpets, &c., and take back wool, skins, and 


woollen fabrics.t 





* Dr. Bellew. - 
+ Appendix No. IX, 
_ + Dr. Bellew. - 
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The distance from Dera Ismael Khan to Ghuzni by Durra- 
bund and the Ghuwailra pass is about 
piece 823 miles.* The caravan route between 
Ghuzni and Kabul is reckoned at 88 
miles, and between Ghuzni and Kandahar by Kilat-i-Ghilzi at 227 
miles.t The route between Kandahar and Kabul is closed for four 


months by snow. 


Trade by Ghuwailra Pass. 


The severity of the mountain winter and the insecurity of 
the commercial roads have given 
rise to a peculiar class af Afghan 
traders called Povindahs. They possess large numbers of camels, 


Some are merchants, whilst others are merely carriers or retail 
agents. There are five sub-divisions, who 


eer descend to the plains and return to the hills 


in thé following order} :— 


Povindah merchants. 


I. The Nasir Povindahs, who come down in successive groups, 
designated— 
(a) The Ghawaiwal. 
(4) The Gosfandwal. ; 
(c) Nasirs with small means, 
(2) Nasirs with large stock. 
Of these it is estimated that 5,000 men come to India to trade, 
with 16,000 camels. . 
II. “ Niazi Mithi” 600 men, with 3,000 camels, 
Ili. “ Kharothi” 1,800 men, with 6,000 camels. 
IV. “ Dutani” 600 men, with 4,000 camels. 


Usps eer eee nen 
* Appendix XIV. ¢ Appendix XV. t Appendix XVI. 
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V. “ Mian Khel” (a branch ofthe Lohanis, the rest of 
whom have settled as agriculturists) 1,400 men, with 6,000 camels. 


In the summer, living in tents, they pasture their flocks and 
herds on the plateaux of Ghuzni and 

| Kilat-i-Ghilzi, and pay to the ruling 

chiefs a tribute, which is assessed in proportion to the number of 
camels, cattle, sheep and goats owned by individuals. About 
October the Kafilas commence moving 


Summer resort. 


D t to the Derajat. 
Pans paar towards the plains. Some are also engag- 


Venous soneneys: ed in the salt trade between Ghuzni and 
the British mines at Bahadur Khel. The Kharotis again ply between 

ae aieet ; pabiaeee Kandahar and Herat; others towards 
Mooltan; Delhi; Cal- Bukhéra and Kabul. Leaving their fa- 
catia; and to Kurachee ilies in tents, at the foot of the hills, 
the largest kafilas proceed to Mooltan, whence parties branch off 
by way of Bhawulpur to Rajputana, through Sirsa and Delhi to 
Benares and Calcutta, and to Lahore and Amritsar. Some of these 
traders have houses at Mooltan, and reside there until in the spring - 
the passes are re-opened. Both there and 
at Kurrachee goods are disposed of 
through commissioned agents. Others proceed to the eastern 
markets of Hindustan, thus obtaining higher prices. On return- 


Disposal of goods. 


ing about April they will sometimes find, at Jhung or Chuniot, 
investments of cotton piece goods purchas- 

Return investmenis, “ed during their absence by agents, and 
these they take on to Afghanistan. Others again return with their 
camels laden from Benares and Delhi. Latterly they have availed 
Go by rail but not by themselves of the railway from Ranee- 


steamers. gunge to Calcutta. They do not use the 
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steamers on the Ganges or Indus, but always go by those between 
Kurachee and Bombay. Their camels being their own property, 
and return to their own country being 


prevented by the snow, they find it 
cheaper not to make use of other carriage. 


Causes of long journeys. 


The trade through the passes leading to Peshawur has of late 

Trade by the Peshawur Years considerably increased. It has ex- 

a cited the jealousy of the Povindahs who 
follow the passes leading into the Derajat. 


Masson thus describes the commercial character of Kabul :— 
‘ The city has scarcely any manufactures of home fabric to offer 
for sale. Indeed the manufactures do not rise to mediocrity, and 
are suitable only to the consumption of the lower and less wealthy 
classes. If great wealth does not prevail, people in easy circum. 
stances are very numerous. A spirit of fashion predominates, and 
with it an appetite for the novelties and-superior fabrics of foreign 
countries. From the middle classes upwards it would be difficult 
to find an individual clad in the produce of his native looms. Even 
amongst the lower many are found little satisfied unless they 
carry on their heads the lunghis (turbans,) or hide their feet in the 


shoes of Peshawur.” 


The exports from India through the Peshawur passes aro 

valued at £120,643, the imports at 

ha of imports and e*- £156,518. Gold and silver coins and 

| gold dust find their way from Russia and 

the Uzbak states to India. But it is probable that a good deal of 
silver bullion goes from India to Kabul. 


A list of the exports from and imports to Peshawur, furnished 
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re . ; by the Native Revenue Collector, will be 
ears by Peshawar saa: found in the Appendix XVIII. The 
value of the trade is considered by the 


eminent merchant Nazir Khairoolla, of Peshawur, to be rather un- 
der estimated :— 


Exports. The principal items of export are— 
Cotton, woollen, and silk goods vatued at 
from England and India, cane ne £ 51,000 
: at Rs. 
Coarse country cloths from the 
Punjab, | s £ 14,000 
Sugar from the Punjab, 5 £ 7,200 


Indigo from Mooltan & Hindustan, PS £ 17,500* 


The brocades of Benares, gold thread and lace of Delhi, scarves 
and leather from the Punjab, groceries and drugs of all sorts and 
from all quarters, form the bulk of the minor exports. 


Imports. The principal items of import are :— 


Raw silk and silk fabrics from Valued at 


£ 79,60 
Bukhféra, Peshawur at ye 
Gold and silver wire, real and imi- aisee 
tation, from Russia, i : 
Horses and Ponies from Turkistan, 3 10,000 
Almonds and Raisins from Kabul, ” 25,115 
Bullion, ” 4.2387 


ee 


* Appendix XVIII. 
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Russian furs and leather, Kabul Kunawez or silk, fox and sheep 
skins, fresh and dried fruits, groceries, and timber, from Kabul, are 
amongst the remaining items. But a very small quantity of mad- 


der or asafcetida reaches Peshawur. 


English cotton piece goods sent by way of Peshawur have to 
Progress of English piece % great extent displaced those forwarded 
goods at Bukhara. through Russia, in the Bukhara and 
neighbouring markets. This result is the more satisfactory because 
in Burnes’ time the Peshawur route was completely closed to trade 
hy the high duties levied by Sultan Mahomed Khan; and even 
Khanikoff represents the amount of English manufactures 
coming to Bukhéra from Mashhad as larger than that reaching 
by way of Kabul. Tea sent by Peshawar competes advantage- 
Of Tea; Sugar; Indigo. ously with that sent by the overland 
route from China. The sugar from the 
Punjab is one of the most profitable exports. Most of the other arti- 
cles are moe or less sent to Turkistan. Indigo in some quantities 
goes to Khokand. 
The routes to Kabul and Bukhéra from Peshawur are by the 
Routes to Central Asia Khybur, Tatra and Abkhana passes, 
from Peshawar. which unite at Dakka in the Jalalabad 
district. ‘The distance is about 116 kos, equal to 198 miles, to 
Kabul ; and in all 492 kos, equal to 829 


Distance to Kabul; Buk- 
hara ; Khokand ; Kashgar; miles, to Bukhara by the Bamian route ;— 


antes being forty days journey.t The route by © 
the Koushan pass is three days shorter but more difficult. From 
Bukhéra to Khokand is 15 days journey ; thence to Kashgar 


eighteen ; and on to Yarkand five. The Khybur pass is generally 





+ Vide Appendix XIX A. B. and Appendix XX A. B.C. D. 
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avoided by caravans. The Afridis 
Khybur Pass avoided. y ridis even 


Afridi robbers. 


when subsidized will not refrain from 
plunder, and the Amir of Kabul has 
therefore recently discontinued the allowances hitherto paid to 
them. Otherwise the Khybur is by far the easiest route. The 
others are protected by the Momund chief of Lalpoora, who holds 
his lands on this condition. At the 


Other routes protected. ; 
: passes tolls are levied on horsemen and 


foot passengers. The road from Peshawur to Kabul is fit for 
camels throughout, and possesses the great advantage of being 
practicable throughout the year, but kafilas seldom travel in the 
And open throughout. the months of January and February. Be- 
year. tween Kabul and Khulm the highest 
Passes. passes are Hajigak (11,700 feet)* Kalu, 
and Dundan Shikan. In traversing these, provisions must be car- 
ried. This portion of the Hindu Khush is entirely destitute of 
trees, Camels and ponies are used in the summer. But the for- 
mer, according to Khanikoff, have only come into use during the 
last forty years. On this route caravans enjoy a fair degree of se-. 
| curity. Several members of the Amir’s 
eee ee family are personally engaged in the 
trade, and it will be seen from the table of duties in the Appendixt 
that the authorized duties are not exces- 


Customs duties moderate. . : ; 
sive, though the exactions of minor offi- 


cials swell the nominal rates. | 
The broad-cloths and nankins of Russia still hold their 
_ ground in the Bukhara market. The 


Russian goods at Bukhéra. : : 
ussian g | iron, copper, furs, and other articles which 





# Lieutenant Wood. 
~ Appendix SAL. 
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come on to Kabul are also in great demand. Bukhira returns 

Bukhéra goods sent to about £10,000 worth of raw cotton, a 
Russia. large quantity of cotton thread, lamb- 
skins, foxskins, turquoises, lapis lazuli, &c. The following remarks 
of Khanikoff may be quoted :—“‘ What our traders should avoid 
most assiduously is not to be over anxious about the cheapness of 
their merchandize, to the detriment of the solidity of its texture 
and colours ; for although the low price of a merchandize may in. 
the beginning attract a greater number of purchasers, its want of 


durability will not fail in the long run te cool their ardour. 


| “ Manufacturers who work chiefly for the markets of _ Central 
- Asia must also study more diligently the prevailing tastes of 
the Asiatics. Thus, for instance, muslin turbans, with gold 
borders at both ends, as they are manufactured with us, are 
more sought after than muslins - brought from other quarters. 
The muslins from Glasgow, for example, which have birds re-~ 
represented on them, cannot be used by Mussulmans in making 
their xomaz, for they represent the figure of a living creature”. 


The receipts from the direction of Khokand are shaw] wool, 
Bukhéra trade withKhokend. tea, and raw silk; in exchange for 
which are sent part of the goods received from India. About £6,000 
worth of black lamb skins are sent to Persia by way of Mashhad; 
and a few Kashmir shawls and jamiwars, 
Russian goods, and tea. The returns are 
opium from Ispahan, turquoises, some English broad cloth from 


Constantinople, Kunawez of Tabriz, and Kirméni shawl goods, 


With Persia. 


some of which find their way to Pesha- 


Kirmani shawl goods. ee ; . 
. wur, and which in Bukhara and Persia 


é 
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have to a great extent superseded the shawls of Kashmir. The 


collars of Afghan chogas are invariably lined with Kirmani work. 


“It is very satisfactory to observe that the trade through the 

| Peshawur passes has largely increased 

of a oa a Pekentt since the annexation of the Punjab. The 
— abolition of the frontier duties, and the 
a security of the roads in the Punjab, have 
greatly conduced to this result. . But the Government of the 


Government of Amir Dost Mir, in restraining the depredations of 


Mahomed Khan, the Ghilzyes between the Khybur and 
Kabul, of the Deh Zingi Hazarahs between Kabul and Khulm, and 
of the Uzbak Lakas beyond, has also effectually promoted traffic. 
When the marauding character of the population of Afghanistan is 

Gorteria east considered, the comparative safety of the 
routes through the Amir’s dominions 
denotes a wise and strong rule.* . 


It is stated by Nazir Khairoollah that four-fifths of the. 
English and Indian goods entering Pes- 


English goods reach Prs- ; ; 
hawnr principally via Am- hawur come by way of Delhi, Amritsar 


ritsar, not by the Indus and the Grand Trunk Road, and only 
one-fifth by Bombay, Kurrachee, Mooltan and the Derajat. It is 
probable that the Bombay trade goes principally by the Bolan pass 
and by Pir Muggur, Khozdar, &. The Peshawur traders occasionally | 
make use of country boats in the downward traffic, and of camels in 
returning, but the Breet bulk of their merchandize goes by land to 
Amritsar. 


The trade from Yarkand and the western provinces of China 


a a a 
* Vide Appendix XXIII. 
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‘rade from Yarkand and passes, for the most part, through the 
Wester Ching, territory of the Maharaja of Jummu and 
Kashmir. This territory lies between north lat. 320 50, and 
east long. 740 and 790, It comprehends 
the districts of Balti, Ladakh, Jammu, 
and the valley of Kashmir. Of these Kashmir is commercially the 


Territory of the Maharaja. 


most important. 


The valley, situated about 5,000 feet above the sea, is enclosed 
by lofty mountains, and extends over 
4,500 square miles. It ts intersected by 
the river Jhelum, which escapes through the Batamoola pass. The 

chief town is Shrinagar, which stands on 
the margin of the principal lake. The 
following extract will shew that the district has, during the 


Kashmir. 


scans 


present century, suffered some calamitous visitations :— 
“ The population of the valley is calculated at present not to 
exceed 200,000 persons,* to which number 


D f population. 
ecrease of population it has in thirty years been reduced 


from 800,000, by the awful dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, 
and famine. In 1828 a dreadful earthquake destroyed 12,000 
persons, and was in two months followed by cholera, by which 
100,000 perished in the course of forty days. In 1833 an unseason- 
able fall of snow caused the failure of four-fifths of the rice crop. 
The roads were covered with the corpses of those who perished of 
want in attempting to emigrate. Pestilence followed. The popn- 
lation of Shrinagar, which was estimated by Elphinstone at from 
150,000 to 200,000, is now not more than 40,000” + But since 





* KF. Von Hugel.—II—358. 
¢ Thornton’s Gazetteer.—Vol. I, p. 286, 
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this was written there must have been ‘a laree increase. A recent 
observer has stated the present population of the city, from native 
information, at 250,000.* Half that number may not, perhaps, be 


too high an estimate. 


It is here that the “ pushm” of the domesticated goat, and 
the finer “asali tis’? of wild animals 
from the table-lands of Chan-than and 
Khutan, and from the markets of Yarkand and Gardokh, is manu- 
factured into the celebrated shawls and other fabrics. Moorcroft’s 


Manufacture of Shawls. 


elaborate description of the process is given in the Appendix No. V. 

Swords and Matchlocks. | Kashmir is also noted for the excellence 
of its swords and matchlocks, wrought of the iron from Bajour; for 
leather, saddlery, and. papier maché work. Physically strong, the 

Condition of the people a - politically eee: and their 
industry is not less than their ingenuity. 
The worst points of their condition may be collected from the fol- 
lowing statements by Moorcroft :—“ I had at one time no fewer 
than six thousand eight hundred patients on my list, (at Shrinagar) 
a large proportion of whom were suffering from the most loathsome 
diseases, brought on by scant and unwholesome food, dark, damp, 
and ili ventilated lodgings, excessive dirtiness, and gross immorality. 
suabeatet The people are rapidly thinning, though less from emigration 
than poverty and disease.......... Not one-sixteenth of the culturable 
surface is under cultivation.......... The cultivators are in a condition 
of extreme wretchedness.”” The government share of the produce is 
sold at a high rate, below which no individual may offer his own. 
Their dress consists of a long loose wrapper of woollen cloth, and 


eotton trousers and turban. Irrigated rice is the staple of cultivation ; 





* Calcutta Review.—No, LAV, p. 169, 
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fruits and vegetables are grown, as well as-saffron, in which tribute 
was paid to the Emperor Akbar on his subjugation of the valley.* 
Both sugar and salt are principally imported from the Punjab, but 


an inferior salt 1s also imported from the banks of the Pong Kong 
lake, in Rodokh. 


At different times colonies of Kashmiris have emigrated,. and 


Colonies in the Punjab, settled in the British dominions, where 
| : they pursue the manufacture of shawls. 
They are to be found in considerable numbers at Amritsar and 
Nurpnr, as well as at Ludianah, Tiloknath, and Jalalpur. But the 
shawls made at these places are inferior to those of Kashmir. The 
value of shawls sold at the annual auction in London is reported to 
have risen from £103,000 in 1850, to £264,586 in 1860.+ -A tem- 
porary depression has resulted from increased production, repetition 


of the same patterns, and inferior work. 


The interests of the Maharaja and his manufacturers are identified 
in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl wool ; 

Attempted monopoly of consequently none of the Tirfani wool 
ahey WOO from Yarkand, which is the finest, is 
allowed to pass into British territory, which is entirely supplied from 
Chan-than. 


It is probable that, on the whole, the demand for shawl wool 


ES Baca has of late years much increased. Native 
paerOgten vernen setts accounts represent that the use of the 


Tirfani wool has arisen within the last quarter of a century. It is 


OT 
* Dow’s Ferishta.— Vol. IT, p, 281. 
+ Published proceedings of a meeting of shawl merchants held at Amritsar 
24th August 1861. 
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evidently of the highest importance that 

{importance of the supply. 
the supply of the raw material of the 

exquisite manufacture, peculiar te Kashmir and the Punjab, should 
be effectually facilitated and protected. There is no doubt that it is 
inexhaustible ; and it is impossible not to admire the felicitous 
conjunction, in the same region, of a natural product so valuable 


and of workmen so artistic. 


The trade between the British territories and the countries 

: eaheaitiad within and beyond the dominions of 
Subdivie . Veet 

‘ato ( 1) Routes, (2) Exports the Maharaja of Kashmir will now be 


ee Sen considered, under the following heads :— 


1. Routes. 
2. Exports and Imports. 
@ 


3. Customs duties. 
1. A Hist of routes will be found in the Appendix XXIV. 


Routes. The following account of their com- 
parative advantages is supported by the competent authority of 
Opinion of Captain Mont- Captain Montgomerie, Superintendent 
Somes: of the Trigonometrical Survey in Kash- 
mir, . 
“ Taking Yarkand (the chief town of Eastern Turkistan) as 
Route from the sea by the the point to be aimed at, it is apparent, 
ee and Skardo to Yar- fom examination of the general map, that 
Kurrachee is the nearest sea-port. The 
most direct route from Kurrachee to Yarkand, taking the water 
carriage line as far as it goes, would be eid Mooltan, Jhelum, 


Kashmir, and Skardo. 
“ A reference to the more detailed information of the route 
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map shews that this is by far the 


Marches. . ; 
Jhelum to plese we 5 most direct, and that a modifica- 
Sk d , aco eee 12 e ° e 
Yarkand, oe) «B-~SC*éCnn. Of this route is, undoubtedly, 


Total, “gg. the one best suited for traffic, viz., 
——— that from Kurachee, vid Mooltan, 


on to Shrinagar. .., a Jhelum, Kashmir, and Lé, to 
Yarkand, = 88 Yarkand.......ee. The roads from 


Total, 67. Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandur, Ho- 
| ~_ shiarpur, Ludhiana, and Amballah, 
Amritsar to Lé by Nurpur, 4] 28 shewn in the route map, all 
Lé to Yarkand, 33 meet at. Mandi, which is, in fact, 
Total, 74 as its name implies, a mart or 
place of exchange. From Mandi 
the road to Yarkand is wonderfully 
direct, considering the gigantic mountains that have to be crossed.... 


Route by Mandi and Lé. 


“ The Kashmir route from Amritsar to Lé is actually somewhat 
Kashmir route shortest Shorter than the route by Mandi and 
saa | Kulu. It is, moreover, much easier, in 
so much as between the plains and Lé the Kashmir route crosses no 

Comparison of iis above pass higher than 13,450 feet, and the road 
TONE: is, with trifling exceptions, good through- 
out for laden ponies. There are villages close to every halting place, — 
except one on the Kashmirroad; whereas the Mandi-Kulu route 
crosses three passes of from 16,200 to 18,100 feet above the sca, 
and for ten days the road is hardly ever below 15,000 feet. Finally, 
on the Mandi-Kulu road, at 10 or 11 of the halting places, there 
are no villages of any sort, and only at two or three of them is 
there any chance of meeting camps of wandering Tartars ; conse- 
quently provisions for two days have to be carricd by the traders, 


both for men and cattle. Little calculation is required to show 
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that this item alone must add greatly to the cost of carriage on this 
route, without taking into consideration the difficulties about fire- 
wood, and at some halting places as to fresh water. Again, the: 
Kashmir route is open for two or three months longer than the 


Kulu one, according to the season. 


*« The question as to the best route between the Punjab and 
‘Superiority of above routes Eastern Turkistan, in my opinion, lies 
OveRouiers: between the Kashmir and Kulu roads to 
Lé, no others bearing any comparison with them, either as to facility 
or directness. Though the Kulu road has 
Kashmir route the best 

wereit not for the Customs tolerably easy slopes throughout, yet, con- 
sa sidering the natural difference between the 
two, I think it may fairly be inferred that the customs dues and 
other things being equal on all lines, the traders would select the 


Kashmir route. 


“ From Shrinagar to Lé the distance is about 243 miles. The 
Distance and passes be- route is open for laden animals from May 
tween Shrinagar and Lé. to November, and for foot travellers from 


February. The following passes are crossed :— 


Zoj-i-la, en ae oes 11,300 
Naniyikala, ‘Ad Said 2,970 
Futo-la, ai ms si 13;4467* 


This road, made by the Sikh General Zorawur Singh in 1834, 
is cémparatively easy, and provisions can be procured at nearly all 


the halting: places. 


The general use of the Mandi-Kulu route is entirely to be 


* Montgomerie.—Appendix A. 
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Kulu route preferred be- traced to the security of travelling, and 
cause within Britishterritory. the exemption from customs duties, en- 
joyed under British administration. “ The route by Chamba enjoyed 

Course of trade during the the largest trade during the Sikh rule; 
Sikh rule. | next came that by Bashaihr; and lastly, 
the Kulu route. Now the order of their prosperity is inverted, 
Kulu drawing by far the largest portion; Bashaihr being a little 
less prosperous than it used to be; and the trade through Chamba, 
between Nurpur and Ladakh, having entirely ceased.”* 


In British territory the chief obstacle to traffic is the passage 
Necessity for a bridge at of the Chandra (Chenab) river at Koksur, 
sOnSUr 10,000 feet above the sea. Foot passen- 
gers and laden sheep can cross by a bridge of twisted birchen twigs, 
Present dangers to passen- but mules and oxen must be tied with 
por:and animals. ropes and swim across the swift and frigid 
torrent, in which they are frequently lost. A permanent bridge 
would be swept away in the winter by 


Avalanches. 
avalanches, but one that can be taken to 
pieces is being devised. 

The passes between Sultanpur and Lé, though elevated, are 


Passes between Sultanpur S#Y: They are the— 


and 
Rotang Pass, sis ds 13,300 feet. 
Bara Lacha, re Bs 16,221 ,, 
Langa Lacha, sei fas 17,000 ,, 
Thang Lang, je sas 18,042 ,,t 


The Bara Lacha and Rotang Passes are generally closed at the 


* Report of Commr. of Trans-Sutloj States, (Mr. P. §. Melvill) Appendix B. 
¢ Montgomerie. 
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end of October, and are not open again until the end of May or 
beginning of June.* ig 


The summer and winter routes from Lé to Yarkand are given 


Routes to Yarkand. in the Appendix XXIV.+ 


The summer route is the shorter, and by the best native accounts 
is about 490 miles journey. It is passable 
for only three or four months of the year. 


Summer route. 


It crosses six lofty passes, of which the Karako is 18,600 feet 
high. The Hindu ah, in the Kuen 
Luen range, according to Mahomed Amin, 


Karakorum Pass. 


the guide of‘the Schlagentweits, is much less distressing and diffi- 
cult than the Karakorum pass, and fit for camels. Men and ponies 


Shayok river. are sometimes carried away in crossing 
. the Shayok. 


The winter route is used from November to February. It passes 
through an uninhabited mountainous 
country, and travellers are obliged to 
carry provisions with them for the whole distance. The journey is 


Winter route. 


facilitated in winter by the streams being frozen. In this season 
travellers wear garments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the fleecy side 
inwards, and the exterior covered with sooklat, or blanket; trousers 
of the same, and long woollen stockings: above them boots with a 
“leather shoe stuffed for two inches with wool: gloves of thick 
flannel, reaching above the elbows: a blanket round the waist, 
, another over the shoulders, and a shawl wrapped about the head and 
face. The camp is often in the snow.{ Both routes unite at the 





* Cunningham, page 154. 
+ Appendix XXIV. Table of routes, No. 1, and 1 A. 
{ Gerard.—Vol. II, pages 229-30. 
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Junction and divergence Karakorum pass, but diverge again after- 
of the two routes. wards. The heights ascended and the 
difficulties of the journey are extremely trying both to man and 
beast. Mr. Vans Agnew remarks that the miserable condition of 
the cattle on arrival at Lé attested the severity of the journey from 
Yarkand. The carrying trade is in the hands of Yarkandis, known 
as “ Karaya kushes,” each of whom has a score or two of ponies. 
They occasionally carry “ Kiriana” for sale on their own account. 
They travel armed, and form themselves into caravans, but are never- 
theless occasionally attacked by the robber Kirghiz of Kunjud, in 
Hounza, on the Badakshan border. The distance by the winter 
route is reported to be 526 miles. 7 | 


There are several good routes from the Punjab to Kashmir, 


Routes between the Punjab which will be found in the Appendix* 
and Sssshmntr. XXIV. But the Maharaja lately increased 


Increase of customs duties the custom duties on all except on’ that 


on all but that by Jammu. »i¢ Jammu and the Bunihal pass; his 
object being to make J ammu the great mart of his kingdom, but at 
the beginning of 1862 he reduced the duties on the Bhimbur route 
to the old rates. 
The trade from Peshawur goes by the Muzuffarabad route, No. 
Route from Peshawur. X, which is open for laden mules all the 
year round. 
Of the route leading to Lé from beyond Rodokh, Cunningham 


Route from beyond Ro- S2Y8 :—“ Nothing whatever is known 
Benen except that by it the Mongol tribe of. 


Sokpo invaded Ladakh in 1686 and 1687 ; and again in the begin- 


ae ee ae eee ge a a re 
* Table of Routes.—Nos. VII, VIII, IX, and X. 
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ning of 1841, immediately after Zorawur Singh’s death, about three 


thousand Changpas are said to have entered Ladakh for the opium nies 
of assisting the young Gyalpo.” 


A route from Rampur to Lé, which has been much improved 
Road connecting Rampur ‘SiNce the annexation of the Punjab, joins 
witartne: Suid route to Te: the Kulu route at Sooltanpur. There are 
two other routes from Rampur to Lé: the longer,* 355 miles 
crossing the Sutlej at the Wangtu bridge, traverses the Tari pass, 
(15,282 feet) and proceeds by Danghkar and the Kulzum pass 
(14,821 feet) to the Bara Lacha pass ; the shorter and more difficult, 
310 miles, by the Parang pass, (18,5 502 feet, the Tshomoruri lake, 
the Nagpo Gonding, (18,000 feet) and Polokonka (16,500 feet) 


passes to the pass of Thanglang. 


A difficult route from Gardokh to Rampur, across the Chinese 
Route from Chumurti to ‘istrict of Chumurti, and along the right 
. Rampor. bank of the Sutlej, is a ‘good deal used by 
traders, from its avoiding the Maharaja’s territory. Cunningham 
also mentions a smuggling road, which is followed over the Bidhpu 
pass to the bed of the Para river. From thence a rugged path leads 
over a lofty mountain to the upper course of the river, which is 
crossed a second time, and over another range of mountains to the 
head of the Charpa river. From the bed of the Charpa different — 
routes are followed over the mountains to the upper and uninhabited 
course of the Chandra river, from whence the northern ‘road leads 
over the Bara Lacha aa into Lahoul, and the southern road direct 
into Kulu. 


Mr. Vans Agnew (1847) recommended that a road should be 


— 





eet 


* Route No. II of table of Routes. Appendix XXIV. 
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Proposed route from Gar- opened out from Gardokh to Lahoul from 
dokh to Lahoul. the vicinity of Aktse, on the Para river, 
vid the Pirsi and Charpa rivers. 

The district of Spiti, geographically part of Ladakh, was 

Object of the annexation PUurposely annexed to the British terri- 
of Spiti. tory in 1846-47 in order to prevent the 
interposition of a foreign State between Rampur and the shawl-wool 
districts of Chan-than. . 

The shawl-goat thrives in Spiti, though the wool is not reckon- 

Spiti {avourable to shawl- ed equal to that of Chan-than. The 

ta. Maharaja was, in 1847, excused from 
rendering shawl-goats under the stipulation of the treaty, in 
consequence of the animals dying at Dhurmsala, where they were 
kept. It is apprehended that sufficient pasturage for any large 
number could not be found in Spiti. 


The mountain paths between Rampur and Spiti are so preci- 
pie ae Gentes pitous that sheep, more sure-footed than 
and Spiti, and use of sheep larger beasts, are commonly used to carry 
ene burthens of from 16 to 20 Ibs. “The 
sheep are driven from village to village with the wool on, and as 
the required quantity is cut from their backs, they are laden with the 
grain which is received in exchange, and which, when the fleece is 
all disposed of, is carried into Chinese Tartary and sold at a profitable 

Barter of sheep-wool and rate.”* “It is the custom for the shep- 
Brau! herds of Chumurti to give an order 
while the crops are yet green, and on the ground, for any amount 


of grain they may require, which, when the crop is ripe, is stored 


# Journal of a trip into Kunawur, by Captain Hutton.—Journal Asiatic 
Society, part I, page 192. 
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up by the cultivator until the summer of the ensuing year, when 
the shepherd arrives with his flock, gives the wool in exchange and 
receives his grain, which he puts into small bags, and drives back 
his flock thus laden.”* ‘ Many of these sheep were formerly pur- 
Kotgurh wool agency, and Chased by the British Government by an 
cause of its failure. agent appointed for that purpose at Kot- 
-gurh, but the speculation was abandoned. Ihave been told that 
a difficulty existed in inducing the Tatars to sell to the British 
agent, they preferring to trade with the people of the higher tracts. 
At present the Tatars would gladly supply any amount required. 
Had the agent, instead of remaining in the lower hills, paid an 
annual visit to Tartary, and purchased 


Necessary to deal with | . 
the shepherds in the higher his wool directly from the shepherds 


a ac themselves, instead of taking it from the 
hands of the traders, he would not only have procured a better but 
a cheaper article. The speculator would not probably be allowed 
to enter the country under the protection of China,. but he might 
with ease and safety every summer repair to Hungrung or to Spiti, 
where the Chinese shepherds would not fail to meet him by appoint- 
ment, and furnish any quantity of wool he might have ordered in 
the preceding year. He would thus be able to select his own 
fleece and see it shorn before him. For carriage it would be neces- 
«sary to purchase a large flock of sheep, which, during the winter 
season would find an abundant pasture in the lower tracts, or even 
in the plains, and in the summer or rainy season would be roaming 
over the grassy tracts of the upper hills. With the flock might be 
taken flour, grain, salt, iron, ghee, butter, cloth, sugar, and other 


articles in demand among the people.” + 





* Thid. Page 498. 
¢ Ibid. Pages 500-02. 
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The several routes from Kunawur into Spiti appear all to unite 
Junction of routes at Dun- 3% the fort and village of Dunkhur, situ- 
khur, ated at the junction of the Pin river with 
the Spiti, and thither also come the. shepherds of Chumiurti. A 
small fair might perhaps be established either here or at the large 
village of Changgo, in the district. of Hangrang of Kunawur, 
an outlying camp of which, named Changrézin, 12,000 feet high, is 
ieictoecneatel tails on the Chan-than boundary. The traffic, 
which is mostly by barter, might possibly 
thus be facilitated ;—at the same time it would be necessary to 
improve the existing routes so as to make them passable for yaks 


and mules. 


The route from Rampur to the Tatar towns of Shipki, Chap- 
rang, and Géru or Gardokh proceeds by the left bank of the Sutlej as 
far as Wangtu, where the river, at the narrowest point 92 feet wide, is 
crossed by a “sungha” or wooden bridge ;—and by the right bank 
from Pooaree, opposite to which the river is re-crossed. It is rene- 
rally unfit for laden mules, and the slender traffic is carried on by 
means of sheep, and even these sure-footed animals when laden 
- occasionally slip off the precipitous path and are lost. Some milés 
above Wangtu the Buspa falls into the Sutlej, and some traffic 
comes down the valley. Gerard states “that Sungla, the chief | 
place, although consisting of no more than forty houses, is‘ of 
great note; it is situated at the base of the outer range of the 
Himalaya, and from it lead across the passes to the south, south- 
east, and south-west, no less than twelve in number, besides one to 
Chinese Tartary, and two to the interior on the north ; the southern 
passes lead to the upper parts of Gurhwal and different portions of 


Bashdihr. Allarticles from the plains are imported to Sungla, and 
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the exports are principally salt, a little borax, and some wool, which 
come from Stango, Bekhur, and Chungsa in Chinese Tartary. The 
traders repair to those places by different-roads, according to the 
season ; in favourable weather they proceed up the dell of the Buspa 
to Chungsa or Nilang, or by Chitkul and Kami to Stango ; but in 
the rains they frequently make a circuit vid Harang Ghat, Murang, 
and Nisang to Bekhur.”* In the winter traders go on the Sutlej, 
which is then partly frozen. 

On the right bank of the Sutlej, some accession to the trade 
is obtained from the valley of Spiti. Besides the Tari (15,282 feet) 
and Manerang (18,612 feet), by which this valley may be approach- 
ed from the Sutlej, Gerard mentions another pass near Leepe, “ by 
the gorge of the Pijuar, which loaded horses and yaks can travel 
with ease. The crest is very elevated, but the approach is not im- 
peded by precipitous points, yet there has been no communication 
by this route for the last fifty years. Formerly, at a period of war 
between Bushaihr and Spiti, the facility of access favored inroads 
to plunder ;”+ and the access to the pass was barred. The exports 
from Spiti are wool, blankets, borax, lead and salt, which are ex- 
changed for iron and the produce of the plains. Droves of horses, 
yaks, sheep, and goats are to be seen, and according to Gerard the 
wool of the latter is as fine as that of Chanthan. 


With the design of facilitating the traffic with the Chinese _ 
provinces, the Marquis of Dalhousie in 1850 projected the Hindustan 
and Thibet road. This is now completed for wheeled carriages from - 
the plains to Simla, and on that section is generally used by traders 


and passengers. Towards the interior of the hills it 1s narrower. It 





* Gerard. Vol. 2, page 275. 
f Gerard. Vol. 0, page 266. 
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avoids Rampur. It is completed to a width of six feet only so far 
as Surahun, (7,000 feet) the summer residence of the Raja. There 
remain sixty miles to Chini, the distance completed being 118 
miles. From Chini to Shipki is 70 miles. . Of the wisdoin of ‘the 
project there can.be no doubt. It is certain.that the construction 
of a main road, into which might flow the trade: from.the markets 
of Garu and Rodokh, and the valleys of the Spiti, the Sutlej, and 
the Buspa would, in spite of political restrictions, largely attract 
the merchants ¢f Khutan and Nari. The work, as oxiginally de- 
siened, would have been costly. Strict adherence to an easy gra- 
dient would also creatly have increased the distance to be travelled. 
The new road being unfinished, has not: béen commonly used, except 
by the English travelling for pleasure. In 1859 financial causes 
occasioned the cessation of all expenditure excapt rupees 2,000 per 
annum for repairs. The outlay had previously amounted to 24 lakhs, 
exclusive ofthe labor afforded by the Rajah of Basbaihr. Sir Ro- 
bert Montgomery has determined that, at; the present time, it is 
expedient to improve the native routes already in use, and the mea- 
sures taken with this object will be noticed hereafter. 


From an examination of the ‘routes it may be observed, that 
the best approathes from British territory to Kashmir have of late 
been barred to all commodities except salt by the poliey of the 
Maharaja ; that the best route to Lé, passiti ‘though Srinagar, 1s 
avoided on account of the high’ customs duties ; that thé route to 
Lé by Kulu, though more tedious and depopulated; ‘1s consequently 
resorted to; that a certain amount of trade ‘goes by the very diffi- 
cult routes of the Spiti and Sutlej to escape entering’ the Maharaja’s 
territory at all; and that the route from Lé to Yarkand, in addition 


to its natural hardships, is infested by plunderers.. 
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It is necessary to treat separately of (2) the trade of the 
Exports and ‘imports; Bnitish, Kashmir and Jammu territories, 
sub-division of the subject, with Ladakh, Chanthan, and Yarkand ; 
and (2) the trade * of the British territories with Kashmir and 


Jammu. 


(a) The'trade from Kashmir, the Punjab, Kulu, Yarkand, 

Gi ascteatins of isda at and Chanthan, is concentrated at Lé, and 
from thence dispersed again. The chief 

Chief exports from Kash- ‘exports * from the west and south are 
mir and the Punjab to Lé. - — ; 
rege .*  °+ . Opium, grown in Kalu, Bashaihr, and 
ee |. +.:+Kashtwar, ‘and consumed in Yarkund. 

' «} +’ . -The quantity exported amounts to 210 


maunds. The drug:is: -eobable largely smuggled, and all accounts 


Quantity. 


Tncreased exportation and. 2gtee that the export has increased in 
consumption. i | spite'of the imperial prohibition of 1839. 
Atkinson + states that opium smoking has become prevalent amon gst 
the wealthy Kirghiz. Few caravan traders are without a supply. 
They are met outside the towns by the Chinese, who purchase the 
Siamese an 26 whole stock and smuggle the drug, whilst 

——- _ the merchant enters with the rest of his 
_ Wares. Goat-skins dyed red at Nurptr 
Red goat-skins ; otter. and used for boots and saddlery at Lé 


akins : cotton piece goods ; 


ashmina ; and Punjab lin- and. Yarkand ; of Jat rtial] - 
Pa ae njab hin e partially supplant 


ed by the Yarkand manufacture. Otter 
skins from the bills and Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yarkandis, 
Cotton piece goods (Euglish and country) from the Punjab to 
Yarkand. Russian fabri ics and others are also introduced vid An- 
at 


* Appendix A. 
T Page 159. 
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dijin and Kashghar. Coarse country cloth is sent from Yarkand 
to Lé. Pashmina from Kashmir to Yarkand very little in demand, 
se, : _ Liingis from the Punjab compete in Yar- 
Kiriana ; sugar candy ; in- ; | oO 
digo ; tobacco ;_ woollen fab- kand with those sent from Peshawur vi& 
ee nnpe eens Kashghar. Spices and drugs sold at 
Yarkand to the value of about 11,000 Rupees. Fine sugar candy 
from Bikanir to Chan-than and L’hassa for presentation to the 
Lamas. Yarkand is supplied with sugar from the Chinese pro- 
vinces, and Russian loaf sugar is occasionally seen in the market. 
Indigo about 100 maunds. Tobacco from Kashmir. Woollen 
fabrics of small value, chiefly worn by Lad&ékis. The Iron from 
Mandi, declining. Saffron from Kashmir to Chan-than, used 
at L’hassa in religious rites, declining owing to increased ex- 
portation to Europe ;—sells at Kashmir for 900 Rupees per maund. 
| The total prime cost of the exports from 
the British and Kashmir territories ex- | 


coeds a lakh and a quarter of rupees. | -_ 


ee = af m4 


Prime cost of exports. 


In the commodities brought from Yarkand * there has of lata 
Chief imports into Kash- Years been an increase of shawl-wool. 
mir and the Punjab. This is the produce of the Karakoram, 
Pamir, and Mazét or Mastau mountains, of which Captain IT. Strachey 
remarks— Mr. Wood’s description of Badakhshan and Pamir pre- 
sents a remarkable likeness to a province of the Indian Himalaya 
(such as Kunawyr), communicating by a valley gorge (as that of 
Tsotso) with a Thibetan upland (like Rupshd). On both the dame 
mits we have 15,000 feet lakes embedded in 19,000, feet mountains, 


with the same zoology of domestic Yak and wild, and the Kirghiz 


* Appendix XXIV. Table A. No. IT. 
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even is cousin-german of the Champa of Nari.” Moorcroft reports* 
that the: fleeces of the ghawl-goats of Khutan are at least equal to 
those of Ladakh. Tke Pashm from Yarkand known as Turfani 
ahd Khuchari is of the finest description, and is entirely consumed 
in the manufacture of the best shawls in the Maharaja’s territories. 
It has there to a certain extent superseded the Chanthan wool, which 
is less fine. It is stated that the art of cleaning the raw wool has only 
been communicated to the Yarkandis since the Dogra conquest of 
Ladakh, hence the increased export. Charas, (extract of hemp) con- 
sumed in the Punjab and Hindustan, has 
vee also increased. The same may be said of 
Cotton cloths. coarse cotton cloths, which ‘during the 
| last few years have partly displaced 

those from the Panjab. They are bought by the people of Ladékh; 
and itis difficult to account for the preference which they have 
obtained, except by admitting the superiority of samsin and ztkh 
over the Ludiana’ garha and gazi. ‘In other articles from. Yarkand 
there has been a marked decline;—the ‘following ny be 


specified :— 


Cunningham (1846. 47) mentionst that Yarkandi Bullion 
| sii was constantly brought into the La- 

dakh market. The Chinese silver ingot, 
called gambit or kurus, each worth 166 company’s rupees, was 
greatly in demand by the Mahdjans of India. Little or none of 
this bullion is now brought, The price has trebled, and. the 
Chinese garrison is paid 1 in local currency. Gold coins and dust 


are still imported. 





- # Volume 1. page 370. | 
t Page 253. . wea & ; o a» 
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Tea, ened brought from L’hassa, is being supplanted by 
a Pe , the sea borne teas from Amritsur. Pash- 
Penta minas, Nankins, Silks, and Spices have 
ar greatly declined in quantity. Ponies stil) 
arrive in about the same number, and 
are bought by the Maharaja for his 
_ , Artillery. A few carpets go to the Pun- 
jab; felts to Kashmir. Russian sables, broad cloths, and imitation 
brocades, to Chanthan and L’hassa.. Bulghar or Russian Jeather 


Ponies. 


Other imports. 


appears now to come more frequently by Peshawur. Tobacco i in 
small quantities from ‘Yarkand is consumed by the Karayakashes. 
According to native information, Cunningham, (whose, general ac. 
curacy is remarkable) has apparently..over estimated this article. 
It is to be regretted that the silk from Khutan has much decreased; 
A few turquoises from Persia vi¢ Bukhdra 
still go to L’kassa. An inferior stone 
called ae Yu” brought, from L’hassa is used to. ornament the Peraks, 
or head-dresses, of. the women. 


Khutan silk. 


A large quantity of salt is imported from the Chanthan Lakes, 
Step eoieee mice: and sold or bar‘ered exclusively to the 
than a _ Maharaja’s agents, for the use of his 

“Maharaja's monopoly of army and of the population generally. 
salt, imported from the éast. The natron, or sub-carbonate of soda, 
which comes from the “  Thogii Chanmo,” or. salt covered plan 
in Ladkah, did | in the midst, of which lies the « White Lake,” i is not 
edible. ‘ The water i 1s ‘exceedingly brackish and bitter, and the 
"ground ‘glitters with a saline matter 


Which forms a thick crust. of some ex- 


Bota. 


ey erent 


* Cunningham.—Page 141. 
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tent.* Borax goes fo Kashmir, but in larger quantities to Ramptr 
and from thence to Kurachee. Sulphur is sold exclusively to tha 
Maharaja’s agents. Both these minerals 
are also found at Puga in Ladkah, 
(N. lat. 88° 12, ‘and E. long. 78°15 ).* About 262 maunds of — 
Brick tea are brought from L’hassa and 
consumed in Ladakh, Kashmir and Jamu, 
with a few bundles of some aromatic which is burned as incense 
in temples. To facilitate the slight trade between the Maharaja’s 
dominions and L’hassa, the caravans are allowed to press the native 
carriers without payment. | 


Sulphur. 


Brick tea. 


_ There is every reason to believe that the trade of Lé has, with 
in the last fifteen years, considerably 
diminished. The civil war in China is 
one principal cause of the decline. It does not appear that the 
Maharaja’s customs duties are oppressive- 
ly high, except on the routes which he 
Ucuistar aeleat ake desires to close to traffic. But the road 


sah between Lé and Yar- between Lé and Yarkand i is not efficient- 


Trade of Lé declined. 


Causes. — 


ly protected as formerly, and the Kirghiz 


robbers from Kiinjad, in the winter frequently attack the armed 


caravans, The road from Yarkand to Western Turkistan is under 

Road from Yarkand to the protection of the chief of Khokand; 
Khokaad protected. a circumstance which facilitates the intro- 
duction of Russian goods. If, like them, the Maharaja were efficient- 
ly represented at Yarkand by an “ Akskal” (“ grey beard”. or elder) 
and collected the customs duties on the trade with his territory, he 
would probably like them provide for the security of the road. His 
attempts to negotiate with us authorities have hitherto vee weak 
and ineffectual. 





* Appendix VI. 
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(2.) In the Appendix will be found a detailed estimate of the 
7 | value of the exports and imports between 
Trade between the British 
territories and Kashmir and the Maharaja’s andthe British territories.* 
J 
or ‘This has been drawn up by Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner Pundit Munphool, after careful enquiries both at 
Value of exports to Jammu. Jammu and Amritsur. It will be observ- 
From Kashmir. ed that the exports from British territory to 
Jammu are rated at £132,030, and those to Kashmir proper at only 
Value of imports from £02,000. The imports from those provinces 
Jammu. "are in an inverse ratio, viz., from Jammu, 
Brom dheeniur: £64,600, from Kashmir, £135,350. The 
difference is partly due to the fact that the Maharaja himself and 
his court are the principal consumers, and their residence has 
hitherto been fixed at Jammu. The chief exports are English piece 
_ Chief exports fromthe Pun- goods, sent from Amritsar and Lahore, 
jab.—English piece goods. the consumption of which has steadily 
increased since annexation, and is now valued at some four Jakhs of 
rupees. More than three quarters go to Jammu ; and it is alleged 


that the climate of Kashmir leads the people to prefer homespun 
"Native Cloths. _ woollen clothing. The fabrics of Hindu- 
stan are distributed in much the same proportion, the value being 

Jewels. rather above a lakh anda half. Jewels 
from Amritsar, to the value of three quarters of a lakh, are bought 
_ Rock Salt. up by the court at Jammu. The largest 


item of export is rock salt, from the mines at Pind Dadun Khan, 
amounting to five lakhs and a half, of which two are paid by Kash- | 
mir. The greater part of this sum isa direct contribution to the 

Other exports. British Government, as the owner of the 


salt mines. Sugar, indigo, lac, dyes, drugs, copper and tin utensils, 





* Appendix XXXIV, Table A, Nos. III and IV. 
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iron from Bajour, fruits, &c., are amongst the remaining exports 
from the Punjab. It is observable that the only items for which 


Articles more largely ex- the demand in Kashmir exceeds that in 
ported to Kashmir. 


as Jammu, are tea, porcelain, snuff from 
Peshawur, indigo and lac. 


Nearly three-fourths of the imports into the British terri- 
Imports into British terri tory consist of Pushmina fabrics, and 
tory. : chiefly of the finest shawls. Of these 
Pushmina fabrics; their fabrics only about one lakh’s worth is sent 
panne to Hindustan, the remainder go to Europe 
vié Bombay. ‘The Maharaja has endeavoured to introduce the 
Their attempted manu- Manufacture at Jammu, but the out-turn 
factare at Jammu. as yet does not amount to half a lakh. 
For the remaining items of import, consisting of woollen cloths, 
chob-i-koot, (sent to China as a kind of incense) saffron, quince 
seed, apples and pears, raw silk, Kashmir paper, drugs, we are in- 
debted almost exclusively to Kashmir. But about three lakhs 
worth of timber are the growth of the mountains which form so 


large a portion of the Maharaja’s country. 


In this place a short notice af the trade of Amritsar may not 
Trade of Amritsar; esti- be inappropriate. Its total value, accord- 


mate of its value. ing to the estimate of Pundit Munphool, 
founded on the statement of the best informed merchants of the 
Its distribution. city, exceeds one million sterlng.* The 


subjoined figures will indicate its distribution :— 


® The value of the trade has been officially estimated so high as three mil- 
lions and a half sterling. But this appears to be greatly. in excess of the ordinary 
annual average. The estimate given in the text agrees very closely with the 
registered data on which the collection of tho Octroi in 1858 was based. Still, 
‘a considerable margin may be allowed, as all dealings in bullion are omitted. 
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Pushmina (shawl fabrics)! 23,50,000 


** Pushm” (shawl wool), 
Raw Silk, ae “ia 
Silk fabrics, 

Cotton piece goods, ... 
Cotton and cotton thread 
{Europe and country), 
Woollen cloths, blank- 

ets, &c., ; 
Gold thread and lace, 

Seemgot, &c., si 
Jewels, 
Kirmdana (Cochineal), 
Madder, . ibe 
Alum, 
Indigo, 
Tea, 


Opium, ... 

Churus, 

Saffron, 

“ Kiriana” Spices, Gro- 
cery, &., Drugs, &c., 
Haberdashery, &e., 

Fans, _... 

Sugar and sugar ‘candy, 

Molasses and coarse ies 


Metals and Utensil 
Iron, .., oe 
Grain, ... 

Ghee, 

Oil, Bae 

Tobacco and Snaff, 

Leather, a 

Paper, ... 

Wood, &e., Chobchikree, 
Chobkoot, Chob Thooth, 
and Chobchok, oe 

Peera, sees &e. 9 

Ropes, ... 

Lime, ... 

Corn-mill stones, 

Reeds, &c., 

Fruits, 

Cattle, .., 


Total, 


134,000 


14,73,950 


4,86,000 


23,16,000 


1,64,500 
64,000 


372,981 
§ 75,000 
65,500 
50,000 
\| 20,000 
64,000 
1,03,000 


2,50,480 
1,75,337 
3,93,000 
2,30,200 
11,200 
34,830 
47,457 
17,900 


1,76,405 
37,105 
18,48-+4 
45,314 

1,082 
14,300 
90,970 

3,50,787 


* Khokand and Kirmani wool. 
f Seemgot or Russian silver and gold thread. 
§ This sum does not include the jewels made at Umritsur and consumed there or 
in other districts of the Punjab. 
\| Produced in Zila Dera Ismael Khan. 


*®*® Persian saffron, 


62,000 
3,15,700 


1,20,500 
30,000 
50,000 
50,530 


7,975 
11,250 


"350 
1,991 


ES ey A Pe 


. |1,12,68,807| 7,75,201 |§13,40,356 


12,30,000 
2,800 


24,500 


3,000 
T 1,800 
12,600 


15,556 


eee 


"700 
31,000 


2,000 


10,500 
4,69,200 


17,000 
3,000 


3,300 


37,500 


#@ee 


300 


2,00,500 


80,000 
4,000 
13,180 
2,900 


"00 


4, 500 
' 650 


8,47,590.} 15,04,940 


+ Bukhara silks. 


§ Yarkand churus. 


# 91,000 
12,36,750 
+ 1,000 


vee 


eee 


1,000 
t 7,700 


60,000 


#* 700 


26,900 


89,690 


tt Kabul, &€., pomegranates. 
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The shaw] trade bears the highest value, and the profits seem 


Siagitiey dectapien to be equally divided between the Maha- 
tive profits in Kashmir and raja’s and our own territory. It might 
perene be thought impossible for the manufac- 
turers of Kashmir, who haye to pay not only a heavy stamp duty 

on their shawls, but also a customs duty on export, to compete with 
Superiority of the Kash- the free industry of the looms in the 
mar WoreTAnehy pg Punjab, but the fact is, that the fabrics 
of the valley have as yet retained the preference of European pur- 
chasers. It is said that the weavers in Kashmir are more skilful, 
their wages lower, and the water and air of Kashmir conservative 
of the brilliancy of the dyes and the softness of the wool ; and it is 
certain that the genuine Kashmir shawls far surpass those made in 
the Punjab, both in beauty of design and fineness of texture. But, 
on the other hand, it does not appear that the manufacturers in the 

Greater coarseness ang Punjab have directed their efforts to the 
cheapness of Punjabshawls. fabrication of chef d’auvres. They have, 
as yet, found it more profitable to produce a number of coarse 
shawls. It is in evidence that the quan- 

Use of mixed wool. . . . 

tity of shawl-goat’s wool imported into 
Amritsar has, for several years past, decreased. In its stead, sheep’s 

Kirmani wool. wool from Kirman, in Persia, has been 
largely introduced into the manufacture of shawls. This wool is 

Its use in Persia; in the fine of its kind, and long in the staple. 
Punjab. It is much more easily and quickly worked 
than the more delicate goat-wool. It is largely used in Persia in 
the fabrication of jamewars, which have superseded the use of 
Kashmir shawls in that country. Being more or less mixed up by 
the Punjab weavers with the genuine yushm, inexperieneed persons 

Dificulty of detecting the have some difficulty in detecting the in- 


feriority of the shawls made from it, 
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particularly before they are washed, though the greater weight and 

coarseness may raise suspicion ; and it was only in the year 1861 - 
Distaste of English mer- that the decided distaste of the English 

chants recently signified. merchants was manifested. At the last’ 
Consequent, reduction in auctions there was a fall of from 30 to 60 

the market price of Amritsar 

shawls. per cent. in the prices realized; and the 

loss thus caused will probably lead to a greater use of goat’s wool 


in the better kind of shawls. 


The item of English piece goods almost equals the value of the 

Value of trade in English shawl trade. The bulk is brought by 

Piece goods. way of Calcutta, but the Kurachee route 
Routes of import. is beginning to gain favor. 

The silk trade is third in point of value, being nearly £200,000. 
This is an important branch of manu- . 
facture at Amritsar, and still more so at 
Lahore and Mooltan ; the raw silk being 
imported from Kokand, Bukhéra, Balkh, 
Khulm, Akhcha, Shibberghaum, Andkho, and Kashmir; from 
Saidabad, Moorshedabad, Rampoor Baolia, and Radhanagri in 
Bengal ; and from Chia, vid Bombay. No silk has been imported 
from Khutan for the last four or five years, The raw silk is sent 
from Amritsar to all parts of the Punjab for manufacture. Silk 
fabrics to the value of three lakhs are manufactured at Amritsar. 
Those imported from Europe, Lahore, Bukhéra, Bengal, and 
Benares, ‘are rated at £4,000, £3,500, £8,500, and £2,500 respec- 

tively. It would be tedious to go through 
the remaining items, but the ‘prominence 


Value of silk trade. 


Raw silk where produced. 


Other items of trada 
of sugar, rice, iron, and tea, will not escape notice. 


Comparing the trade of both Affghanistan and Turkistan, and 
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_+ of Kashmir and Jam: vi ; 
Comparison of the trade by ir and Jammu with Amritsar, 


way of Affghanistan, and of it will be observed that, notwithstanding 
that through the Maharaja's “ . : 

territory, with Amritsar. their greater distance, there is a balance 
in favor of the former ; the trade with Amritsar, by way of Kabul, 
“Eotimate of comparative being valued at £235,258, and that with 


values. | the Maharaja’s territory, at £211,555. 


Raw silk is the great staple import by way of Kabul, and 
pushmina fabrics from Kashmir; and 
these items exceed half the value of the 
trade of both conntries. Nearly one lakh’s worth of fine wool 

; comes from Bukhéra by way of Kabul; 
sane pe wie one, about the same value of dried fruits, half 
otherachel® _ a lakh’s worth of madder, a quarter of a 
lakh of drugs and spices, together with a few bales of Bukhara silk 
cloths ; gold thread from Russia, and a little saffron from Persia. 


Exvorts from’ Amritsar “In return are sent by way of Kabul 42 
vid Kabul. 


Raw Silk. ' 


) lakhs’ worth of cotton piece goods, two 
lakhs of drugs and spices, three quarters of a lakh of Punjab sugar ; 
cotton thread ; silks of Punjab manufacture ; tea, hardware, wool- 
len cloths, cochineal, &c. 


Except pushmina goods, no import from the Maharaja’s terri- 
Imports to Amritsar from tory into Amritsar is valued at more that 
the Maharaja's territory. half a lakh of rupees. But raw silk, 
woollen cloths, opium, churus, saffron, drugs and spices, ghee, 
paper and chob-i-koot, are sent in small quantities, and indicate that 


a much larger trade than now exists might be developed. 


More than three lakhs worth of cotton piece goods go to the 
Exp. rts from Amritsar to Maharaja’s territory ; one lakh and a quar- 
the Maharaja's territory. ter of spices ; half a lakh of hardware ; half 
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a lakh of salt ;* more than that value of Punjab silks ; and a quarter 
of a lakh of Punjab sugar ; three quarters of a lakh of jewels; gold 
thread ; cochineal ; tea ; iron; grain; tobacco, &c. 
The importance of Amritsar as a centre of commerce is prom- 
Growing importance of inently exhihibited by the foregoing 
Amritsar. details. This rising city already mono- 
polizes the import of raw silk. Until lately it monopolized the 
import of shawls ; but for the last two years, the Maharaja, anxious 
to attract trade to J ummu, has sent many direct to Bombay. 
Amritsar is the principal mart in the Punjab for the cotton fabrics 
of Manchester, the gold thread of Agra and Delhi, the metal 
utensils of Hindustan, the sugar grown in the surrounding alluvial 
plains, and the grain and cattle of the neighbourhood. Founded 
about one hundred years ago, the town is now the terminus of 
a railway, and the seat of shawl and silk manufactures, and is 


advancing yearly in wealth and population. 


The customs duties on goods crossing the boundary be- 

The Maharejs’s custome *7000 British and the Maharaja’s territory 
duties. Farmed; posts;and are farmed by His Highness toa con- 
re tractor. Theagents of the contractor are 
posted at twenty-four places on the frontier, extending from Miu- 
zufferabid, on the Kishan-Gunga river, to Budraw4r, on the boun- 
dary of the Chamba State. At these posts account is taken of the. 
value or weight of goods; and the duty is generally paid at once 
by small traders, but the wealthier merchants frequently pay at 
Tarif; at Jummt, and Shrinagar or Jummi. A tariff’ is fixed 
Shrinagar. by the Maharaja. It will be seen from 
the statement given in the Appendix No. XXV, that the rates are 


comparatively favorable at Jummi. At some places beyond, an 





* This is from Amritsar only ; a much larger quantity goes by other routes. 
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afldition is made to the rates ; and at Shrinagar, it will be observed, 

they fall extremely heavy. It has previously been explained that 
the Maharaja, in his anxiety to attract trade to Jummi, has recently 
lowered the duties on goods entering that town, whilst those pro- 
ceeding to Kashmir are exorbitantly taxed. 


" Pablest will be found in the Appendices exhibiting the various 
th f levyi 

icikoa of lavyine datica.. me ie of levying the duties whether 

by weight or tale or value. It wilf suf- 

fice here to note how they fall on some of the principal articles en- 


tering the Kashmir province. 


It will be observed that the rates on all kinds of pashmina 
Moderate export duty on goods exported are comparatively moder- 
Poe ee feral sa ate, rarely rising to ten per cent ad va- 
paid. * lorem. But it must be remembered that 
a stamp duty is previously taken at Shrinagar. The mode of as- 
sessing this duty formerly, and, as is believed, still in force, is this : 
—when any description of shawl web has been advanced to a width 
of five or six inches, it is officially inspected and valued, and a tax 
equal to twenty-five per cent, payable in three months, is assessed. 
‘The duty is paid by the capitalist, and of course added by him to 
the price of the article. 


On other exported goods it will be seen that the Maharaja’s 
Export duty on other ar- ‘ates are frequently excessive : but they 
- ticles, form but a fraction of the trade compared 


with the pushmina goods. 


The duties on imports from British territory destined for 
Duty on imports destined Kashmir are excessively heavy. The 
for Kashmir. following may be quoted :— 


t~ Appendices XXVI and XXVIII, 
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Rs. .A. P. 
Long cloth, &.,  ... ae .. 80 3  O percent. 
Broad cloth, me a . 29 ll O , 
Sugar candy, ae 2 sd . 8 0 0 , 
Sugar, ga she . 1206 14 O ,, 
Molasses, cae ut + 150 0 0 ,, 
Coarse sugar, pie see w- 100 0 , 
Tea, vis eu 8 0, 
Pepper, sie see oo. 56 0 4; 
Turmeric, oe oie .» 40 10 O , 
Indigo, sian as . 88 9 O , 
Lac, ses ase ... 56 0 , 
Tobacco (Punjab), ... sis oe OF 2 B x, 


The duties on goods not passing beyond Jummi are consider 
ably lower, but that they are not light 
may be judged from that on sugar, which 
is 32 per cent. 


Import duties at Jummi. 


After the oriental fashion, an abatement of the duties is made 
in favor of influential merchants, who 
thus find their interest in upholding this 
prohibitory tariff. . 


Abatements. 


When Sir Henry Lawrence was Resident in Lahore in 1846- 
47, the Jummit minister, Dewan Jowala 
Engagement to levy du- . : 

ties according to ancient Suhai entered into an engagement on the 
aa part of the Maharaja to the effect that 
customs duties should be levied “ according to ancient custom.” 
It has not been found practicable to ascertain what this ancient 
custom was, and probably it was never systematized, but advantage 


has been taken of the clause to induce the Maharaja to rescind the- 
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prohibition againgt goods baing taken by the Bhimbur and Aknour 
routes direct to Kashmir ; and it is hoped 
Expected re-opening of | 
rontes. _ that the present hot season will see those 
roads ‘re-opened to traders. . Still the rates will remain ag above 
quoted. ° ae 
“But, i in rapits of their poe: bade seems ta have increased 
ae of trade Me age during the last: ten years, and the Maha, 
‘Yaya, has raised the contract for the cus- 
toms duties for 1861- 62, from three to four lakhs: of Companys 
sGhitaibs OF wicca te cans Rupees. The eptehanta of Amritsar, do 
cerning duties their tenden- not complain of the duties being exces- 
ey. : 
| sive. Yet it cannot be doubted that’ they 
obstruct without necessity the prosperity of Kashmir, for the same 
amount of revenue might easily be raised from the increased con- 


sumption which would ensue if the duties were lowered. 


UA table e the customs panes Fe Lé will be found i in the Appen- 
dices XXIV Aand B. They are generally 


‘Customs datigs. at Lé. 
in the nature of a light transit duty, on 


iv Ge eral h is Ve 
nerally light, British articles. But on sugar, goor, and 


iron, they are excessively high, and prevent these articles passing 
beyond Lé. “The duties on articles brought from Yarkapd are, on 
the contrary, lighter, seldom rising to five percent. On the whole, 
(with the exceptions specified above) these rates of duty must’ be 
pronounced moderate. These customs duties are included in 
; the contract given for the whole of the 
Maharaja’s territories. The proceeds are 
‘understood’ to exceed 40,000 rupées, which is 22,000 ‘tupees 
‘beyond the amount they yielded, according to Cunningham, to the 
~ Thess routes were re-opened in. May 1862, | 


Contract. 
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Gyalpos. Owing to the difficulties of the route, any duty is 
fell by the traders. They have for 
many’ years complained of the exac- 


tions of the officials at Lé. Mehta Busti Ram, a Kirar Bania 


Complaints of traders. 


Mehta Busti Ram. of the Punjab, for many years held the 
first post. He was engaged in the conquest of Ladakh under 
His character. Zorawur Singh, and is described by 


Cunningham as a shrewd intelligent man, But the traders univer- 
sally complain of his exactions. He has been allowed to trade on 
his own account, and there can be hittle doubt that he has made an 

His nephew. undue use of his opportunities. He has 
lately been suceeded by his nephew, whose character and tempta- 
tions appear to be similar to those of his uncle, It is probable that 

Exactions. | | the exactions of the officials are much in 
excess of the customs duties, and, under the present government, 
one will not be abolished without the other. 


Besides the customs duties, half the shawl wool imported from 
Chanthan, amountiig to about 345 

ce eo oo English maunds, is purchased and sold 
in Kashmir on account of the Maharaja. In the same way tea 
‘In tea, salt, and sulphur. muons po ee by wee: af L’hassa, 
salt from the margin of lakes, and sul- 


phur, are state monopolies, 


iE 


PART III. 


It has frequently been debated whether British India can 
compete with Russia in trading with the 

Question concerning com- : : 

petition with Russia. countries of Central Asia. Time has 


already begun to solve this question. Although the Volga, the 
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Caspian, the Aral, and thé Oxus afford great facilities of water 
eh Rts gece ait ‘communication, it seems certain, from 
carried on by means of carae Mr. Atkinson’s accounts, that the trade 
ne with Bukhéra is still carried on by means 
of caravans to Orenlurg and other frontier towns. The journey 
tage aes é occupies from forty-five to sixty days, 
reabare and, Peshawur and twenty-eight days* more to Nynt 
ee Noogorod. It has been shewn that from 
Peshawur to Bukhéra takes only forty-five days,f and from Peshawur 
Distances: from uraahies to Kurachee is, taking boat at Attok, 
to darkend, 1,107 miles ; or proceeding by land as far 
as Mooltan, 1,188 miles. Again, from Kurachce to Yarkand is only 
74 marches. So far as distance is concerned, Captain Montgomerie’s 
Advantages on the side of Temark would appear to be just, that “a 
the British trade. glance at the map is sufficient to shew 
that British goods fram India have a very fair chance of undcr- 
selling Russian goods in Eastern and Central Affehanistan, and also 
in Eastern Turkistan or Little Bukhara, and in the more easterly 
towns of Western Turkistan, or Bukhdéra Proper.” It has been 
Tncrease pons trade Shewn that already an increasing amount 
obiate years: _ of British and Indian goods is annually 
exported to Affghanistan and Bukhara. A preference has been 
? obtained for English cotton stuffs ; but 

British cotton stuffs pre- 
ferred to Russian, but not’ except the broad-cloth known as “ Banat- 
ee | 1-Rum,” (Turkish cloth) which is sent by 
way of Constantinople to the port of Rasht, on the Caspian, and 
thence to Mashhad, none from England reaches Bukhara. It is 
possible that the quality of the cloth sent to India is inferior, as it 


is otherwise difficult to account for its exclusion. Indeed, Russian 








* Lord.. 
+ Major Spies. 
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broad-cloth is still brought to Lé. Still, it may be concluded that, 
whether in point of distance or of price, our trade has the advantage 
over that of Russia. The route from Bukhéra to Orenburg is cer- 
tainly not less difficult than that from Bukhéra to Peshawur. It 
is described as crossing successively the Batak-kim, the Kizil- 
kim, and the Kara-kiim deserts, each from 90 to 170 miles 
broad, and wherein pasture and drinking water are only found at 
long intervals. It also crosses the Mugujar mountains. On the 
other hand, the route to Peshawur is generally through a well 
watered and cultivated country. The laborious passage of the 
Hindoo Kiish is the main difficulty. | 


A second controversy has existed concerning the relative 
Question as to the best advantages of the route to Yarkand, 
route:t0:4 at hand. through Affghanistan and Bukhéra, and 
of those through Kashmir and Ladakh. It has been proved . that, 
under present circumstances, the former 

The route by Kabul and. 
Bukhara now preferred by 1S far more frequented, and that the trade 
eons by the latter is now insignificant. Still 
the routes by Lé are the more direct to Yarkand and Khutan. 
Formerly, notwithstanding the extraordinary difficulties, they were 
much more extensively used. They form the avenues by which an 
overland trade from Western China would naturally come to 
Northern India; and it is stated by Mr. Atkingon that “it is a 
well known fact that the caravans that travel from Kulja (Ila) into 
some of the interior provinces of China, encounter greater dangers 


than will be met with between Yarkand, Kashgar, and tbe Indus.” 


With regard to the communications within our own territory, 
The Indus little used for the observation of Burnes still holds 
On Y ey Aner Oh goodn: good :— The trade is dy the Indus 
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not ow it.” Although steamers have been running between 
Kurachee and Mithunkote for the last twenty years, by far the 
" Pransport chiefly by means greater amount of goods still goes on 
he camels. This is partly on account of the 
camels being owned by the merchants, and in a less degree on 
account of the delays and uncertainties of the navigation. Sir 

Steamers about to run on bert Montgomery has recently obtained 
the Upper Indus. the sanction of the Supreme Government 
to run steamers between Mithunkote and Kalabagh, or Mukhud ; 
from thence country boats will continue the line of water carriage 


to Attock and Pubbeh, within 14 miles of Peshawur. 


For the conveyance of military stores these will be useful, but 
the Povindah traders will still probably 

Will be used for convey- : 
ance of Government stores, carry their goods on camels, and the 
not for the Afighan trade. connection of the Peshawur merchants 
with Amritsar is too strong to be quickly broken. The employment 
of steamers on the lower Indus has not proved pecuniarily profitable 
to Government, But there are now two independent steam naviga. 
tion companies on that section of the river, one of which (Mr. 
Bourne’s) intends running vessels to Ferozepoor. The difficulties 
Project of @ aaa: | e navigation mae suggested the expe- 
diency of constructing a tramway between 
‘Length and cost; utility. Kaotree and Mooltan. The distance is 
about three hundred and fifty miles, and the expense of such & 
project would be considerable ; but were it consummated, the tram- 
way would immensely enhance the utility of the railroads from 
Kurrachee to Kotree, and from Mooltan to Lahore and Umritsur, 
the former of which is completed, and the latter in course of con- 
Road from Lahore to Construction. The distance from Lahore 
Peahawur, to Peshawur is 280 miles. The outlay 
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on the road has already exceeded a million sterling, andin 1863 it 

will be completely metalled. The importance of this road is in- 
noe creased by the very great impediments 
Difficulties of navigating : ae 

the Jhelum. - which prevent the successful navigation 
by steamers of the shallow and obstruct- 
Increase of Amritsar trade ; 

pended vie seanibe i ed channel of the Jhelum river... When 

ted. 

ee ee ee finished this road will greatly facilitate 

the trade between Amritsar and Peshawur, and its steady increase 

may be predicted. A further impulse will be imparted by the 

construction of a Railway between Amritsar and Delhi, which 1s 


about to be commenced. 


‘So far then as the Afghan trade is concerned; every possible 


effort is being made to jmprove the com- 
Every effort being made os : 
to complete communications munications both by land and water from 
of Peshawur with the sea | 


board. Peshawur to Calcutta and Kurachee. 

Trade not hampered by It has previously been shewn that it is not 

ems cua impeded to any great extent by fiscal 
| exactions. 


Major James has expressed an opinion in favour of the es- 


; tablishment of an annual fair at Pesha- 
Establishment of a fair at : . 

Peshawur advocated by Ma- wur. The Povindahs from Ghuzni, pre- 

jor James. ~ 


Difference of the trade by 
Peshawur and that carried 
on by the Povindahs. 


. vented by the snow from returning to 
Kandahar or Kabul, and having their 
own camels, may prefer to. carry their 

goods to distant markets; but Major James has pointed out the 


diferent circumstances of the trade by Peshawur. 


‘ The Peshawur trade differs in its characteristics from that 


Extract from Major James’ of the Derajat. It is carried on in the 
t. 


Repor usual manner by resident firms of Am- 
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ritsar, Laliore, Peshawur, Kabul, and Bukhfra, and by the well 
known trading tribe of Parachas of Affghanishtan, Turkistan and 


Peshawur. 


“ It is evident that such a trade is capable of any amount of 


expansion, and that a fair conveniently 


‘Trad ble of ‘on, 
hee eee ee” established would. tend to facilitate the 


exchange. To these men time is important, as every march by which 
their route is decreased lessens their expenses, and if the space to 
be traversed can be sufficiently reduced it would be possible to 
make two trips instead of one. Instead of being dependent, asin the 
Derajat, on the migratory Lohanees (for by no other means can 
merchandize be taken through those passes) we possess in the Pe- 

hdvantazes of Peshawar Shawur route all the elements of an in- 
nue creasing traflic.—We are nearer the mar- 
kets we wish to supply ; large trading communities are met with all 
along the route, containing the capitalists and traders whose deal- 
ings we wish to facilitate; and the circumstances of the traffic 
render a decrease of distance all important,—the very object with 
which we contemplate the establishment of a fair. 


oy agree with the chief traders with whom I have conversed 
in thinking that Peshawur itself is the 
most suitable locality. Established agen- 
cies afford facilities for mercantile transactions, which a place of 
less note would not afford ; the fair would attract the traders of 
Bajour, Swat, Hazara, Kashmir and the tribes of the Upper Indus, 


Fair at Peshawur. 


and the Kabul river would bring some kinds of merchandize from 
Jalalabad and Dacca, on the rafts now used for that purpose, to 


within six miles of the fair.” 
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Such a fair has been established for some years at Kurrachee, 
There is reason to believe that it has 
quickened the development of traffic, 


Fair at Kurrachee. 


Its effects. ‘ 
— though it has not secured the concurse 


of traders at one time. The accommodation provided has not been 
generally made use of. Traders prefer dealing through brokers 
and by means of samples, to any public exhibition of their goods, 
and they have suited their own convenience as to the time of their 


arrival. They appear to be of the same class as the Povindahs. 


Fairs have long been established in Russia. That at Nijni 

-Noogorod is known throughout Asia.* 
Fairs tn Russia. : Ss 

The commercial transactions of that at 


Irbit amounted in one year to more than £2,000,000 sterling. 


Now it is to be observed that the very people who send mer- 
Possibility of establishing chandize to these fairs are those who 
fears in India, also purchase the commodities exported 
from India. If they attend fairs in Russia, it may be assumed that 
"they will attend fairs in India, which may be approached in a 
shorter time and by less difficult routes. Familiar with the institu- 
tion, they probably require only to be made acquainted with its 
existence, the locality in which it is established, and the kind of 
merchandize for sale. Information of this nature may easily be 
disseminated with the aid of the chiefs of Kabul and Kokand. And 
such a fair might not be without beneficial effects on the character 


of the tribes on the frontier. 


But one precaution must be observed. —Unless the fair be well 


supplied with the merchandize in demand, great disappointment 





* See Appendix XXVIII. 
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and dissatisfaction will ensue, and it may hereafter be difficult to 
procure the attendance Jf traders from Central Asia. 

It is also possible that with the assistance of the Amir Dost 
Mahomed the Commissioner of Peshawur may be able to provide 
for the safety of the route through the Khyber pass, which would 
be of the greatest advantage. 


There do not seem to be the same facilities for establishing a 

Obj ections to a fair at ‘air at Mooltan. The traders would not 

Mooltan. be enabled by the speedy sale of their 

goods to return to Kandahar before the passes would be closed. 

Hence they would probably prefer as at present to take their mer- 
chandize to the best markets without reference to distance. 


Between Amritsar and Kashmir the routes are sufficiently 
practicable for laden animals. A bridge 

. over the Chenab has been projected by 
the Maharaja, in aid of his favorite scheme of making the trade 
pass through Jammu by the Bunnihal route. = 


Routes to Kashmir. 


With the object of improving the road to Lé so faras it lies 
within British terntory, Sir Robert 


Route to Lé. : 
Montgomery has appointed an Executive 


Ho Chinese Tantary: Engineer, with a staff of assistants, who 


will at the same time direct the works on the Hindustan and Thibet 
road. A bridge will be immediately thrown over the Chandra- 
bhaga river at Koksur, which is at present a main impediment to 
travellers. Another bridge will be erected over the Sutlej at 

Whangtu, and the road to either Shealkur or to Shipki* will be made 





* The main traffic goes at present to Shealkur, and from thence, apparently, 
by the Bodhpa Pass to Tashigong, which is situated about half way between 
Rodokh and Garoo. But there is also a route from Shipki by Bekhur and 
Chaprang to Garoo. The former is probably the best commercial line. 
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practicable for laden mules as early as practicable. A memorandum 
- detailing the steps which have been taken towards opening out: these 
difficult routes will be found in the Appendix F. It is hoped that 
the direct conveyance of the shaw]-wool to our markets will thus be 
greatly facilitated. 


It has previously been shewn that the insecurity of the road 
Cause of decline to trade between Lé and Yarkand is a principal 
between Lé and Yarkand. —gayse of the decline of the trade between 
those places. Nominally the Maharaja is represented at Yarkand 
Inefficiency of the Maha- by an “ Akskal,” but in practice this 
rajas “ Akskal.” man is regardless of orders received from 
Jammu, and the Maharaja’s influence with the chief authorities at 
Yarkand is not sufficient to procure his dismissal and the substitu- 
Suggestion oncerning tion of another. Under these circum- 
protection of the road. stances it becomes a question whether 
it would not be advisable to endeavour, through the British Minis- 
ter at Pekin, to direct the attention of the local authorities to the 
injury caused to trade by the absence of proper protective arrange- 
ments. So far as can be ascertained, the authority of the Chinese 
« Ambans” over the “ Wang” of Yarkand is unimpaired, and 
it is probable that due regard would be paid to the imperial man- 
date. The same opportunity might be taken te procure the re- 
opening of the route between Rodokh and Khutan, which is stated 
to be closed at present by orders of the Chinese Government, but 
which if re-opened would admit of trade being carried on between 
the British and Chinese territories without passing through the 


Maharaja’s dominions. 


Until a fair degree of safety for travellers is secured, it is not 


to be expected that other measures for increasing traffic will have 
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much effect.t But when this preliminary object shall have been 
accomplished, it may then be worth consideration if some steps may 
not be taken towards the abolition of customs duties on the Lé 
route, which, as has been explained, is at present the line of trade 
between the British provinces and Eastern Turkistan. The value 
of the duties is now small, and might, perhaps, be surrendered by 
the Maharaja in exchange for territory yielding the same amount, 
which the great end in view, of securing a new market for the 
products of India and England, might justify the Government in 
transferring. Freed from these duties, and from the exactions for 
which they form the pretence, and under the protection of the 
British Government, with the physical difficulties of the road _par- 
tially removed, and the attacks of freebooters prevented, it is 
probable that the trade would considerably expand. 


An object even more to be desired, but far less easy of attain- 
ment, is a revision of the customs duties on the frontier between the 
Kashmir and Jammu territory and the Punjab. 


It has been shewn that the Kashmir import duties are so 
excessive as to be almost prohibitory. This is probably a principal 
cause of the comparatively small value of British articles sent to 
Kashmir. Jammu takes four times the quantity of English piece 
goods sent to Kashmir : double as much sugar ; nearly double 
as much salt ; and more than double as much drugs and spices ;— 
whilst the exports from Kashmir are four times as valuable as those 
from Jammu, which, indeed, except timber, produces little worth 
exporting. Making fall allowance for the colder climate of 


Kashmir, and for the residence of the court at Jammu, it may be 


_ Tt Recent successes in Giljit have furnished the Maharaja with the means 
of influencing Guzunfur, the ruler of the petty canton of Kunjud, and the insti- 
gator of the Kirghiz robbers. 
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inferred that the consumption of British goods is much contracted 
by the Maharaja’s tariff. Although it may be assumed that the 
population of the Jammu provinces is much the more numerous, 
still the natives of Kashmir are so favored in their soil and climate, 
and so industrious and skilful in their occupations, that, under more 
fortunate circumstances, they might form the wealthier community, 
and the readier purchasers of foreign commodities. Shrinagar, too, 
occupies an advantageous position for trading with Affghanistan 
and Eastern Turkistan, but this is neutralized by the high customs 
duties. | 

‘The Kashmir duty on English long-cloth and broad-cloth is 30 
per cent; that on Punjab sugars of different qualities ranges 
from 85 to 150 per cent. The duties on spices are in the same 
ratio. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
trade with Affghanistan and Bukhéra, notwithstanding the immense 
distance to be travelled, should be more flourishing, or that the 
easier road through Kashmir to Lé should be abandoned for the 
circuitous and difficult route by Kilt. 

There is no reason to doubt that the revenue of the Maharaja 
would increase if he would consent to moderate his demands, but 


it will be difficult to persuade His anes of the correctness 
of this view. 


In the mean-time, these duties operate prejudically to the in- 
dustry of the Punjab. Jammu and Kashmir form natural markets 
for the sugar grown in the British territory, and the heavy duties 
imposed must directly discourage cultivation. It is, also, remark- 
able that the manufactures of Great Britain should be subject to 
excessive taxation by one of its own feudatories, more especially ag 
in other parts of India such duties have been commuted. 


R. H. Davisgs, 
Secretary to Government Punjab. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


APPENDIX A. 


No. 1.-—Copy of a letter from Major T. G. Montgomerie, Engineers, in 
charge of the Kashmir Series—@. T. Survey, to the Secretary to 
Government Punjab, No. 178, dated 20th July 1861. 


Agreeably to the request of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor, 
I have herewith the pleasure to send a memorandum on Central Asia. 
To illustrate the subject generally I enclose a map of all the countries 
from the Black Sea to Nankin; and from north: latitude 29° to 55° 


This map gives a rough out-line of the boundaries of the respective | 
countries, the position of the chief places, the courses of the large rivers, 


and the general direction of the most frequented routes. The map, thus 
projected, on one sheet, and freed from all unnecessary detail, will I hope 
assist to put the geographical part of the question clearly before the 
Lieutenant Governor. For the portion which has come more immedi- 
ately ander my own observation, I enclose a separate route map, on a 
much larger scale, shewing the routes in use atthe present time, 


with the halting places, passes, &c. 


Central Asia perhaps occupies rather an exaggerated space in the 
eyes of the public, and the very great wealth and general importance of 
the country has to a certain extent been taken for granted. The energy 
for. which its inhabitants are remarkable has no, doubt tended to this, 
assisted at the same time by taking the “ omne ignotum pro magnifico.” 
In drawing up my memorandum I thought it necessary to try and define 
Central Asia, and: the conclusion arrived at is that the area accessible 
from India, and with which profitable commerce can be carried on, is not 
very great ; and, although boasting of a good many large cities and towns, 
its population cannot be put down as being very numerous. A glance 
at the general map is I think sufficient to show that British goods from 
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India will have a very fair chance of underselling Russian goods in East- 
ern and Central Affghanistan, and also in Eastern Turkistan or Little 
Bokhara, and in the more Easterly towns of Western Turkistan or Bo- 
khara Proper. But from the proximity of the Caspian Sea, which is 
connected by the navigable river Volga with the greater part of Russia, 
and almost with the Black Sea, it would appear that British goods are 
not likely to be able to compete on favorable terms with those of Rus- 
sia in the Western part of Affyhanistan and in Bokhara, or Western 
Turkistan generally. This is known to be the case, as Russian goods of 

every kind brought down by the Volga 


* Some of these goods were as 
English, brought by Russian river are to be had at moderate prices in 


ae Bokhara, and they are moreover I under- 


stand sometimes actually sold in the Peshawur® bazars. 


I suppose that detailed information as to the trade with Affghanis- 
tan and the countries beyond has been got from our own frontier offi- 
cers and others; I have consequently confined the remarks in my me- 
morandum chiefly to Eastern Turkistan or Little Bokhara, as I have a 


more especial acquaintance with its position and the routes leading to 
and from it. 


Though the Russians have secured a factory in Kashgar, one of the 
towns of Eastern Turkistan, within 20 marches of our frontier, I still 
think that British goods would have a fair chance of competing there 
with those of Russia, ifthe existing restrictions were not so great. 
The general map shows that, from Yarkund, (in Eastern Turkistan) the 
nearest point to which there is water carriage is on the side of India 
(to Jhelum), little more than one-third of the distance from Yarkund 
to a similar point on the Russian side (on the Caspian). Eastern Tur- 
kistan or little Bokhara includes in its area at least 15 large and well 
known cities, besides numerous villages.and a considerable nomadic popu- 
lation, who own large herds of horses and yaks, and flocks of goats and 


sheep, the latter producing a great amount of the very best shawl 
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wool. Besides the wool, the country produces large quantities of silk, 
cotton, hemp, horses and ponies, which they export, as also a great many 


other articles for their own consumption. 


From time immemorial there has always been a trade between Hin- 
doostan and Little Bokhara, and although it has undoubtedly decreased 
of late years it still possesses great vitality, as is in my opinion proved. 
by the fact of its continued existence notwithstanding the great restric- 
tions under which it is worked, and the very difficult routes by which it 
is carried on. Indeed I think that the wonder is not that the trade 
should have diminished, but that it should still survive. 


The trade between Hindoostan and Eastern Turkistan having in 

my opinion undoubted vitality, I think it would be worth while to en- 
| deavour to develop it as much as possible by giving it all legitimate 
encouragement, and by freeing it from all restrictions as far as our own 


and our protected territories are concerned. 


IE do not however think that the trade can ever be of such magni- 
tude or importance as to call for any thing further than that, and the 
exercise of British influence as far as it will go beyond the boundary. 


Taking Yarkund (the chief town of Eastern Turkistan) as the 
point to be aimed at, it is apparent from examination of the general 
map, that Kurrachee is the nearest sea-port. The most direct route 
from Kurrachee to Yarkund, taking the water carriage line as far as it 
goes, would be via Mooltan, Jhelum, Kashmir, and Skardo. 

A reference to the more detailed information of the route map 


shews that this is by far the most direct,* and that a modification of 





* Lanp CARRIAGE. 


Jhelum to Marclies. 
Srinagar... ee can 4 15 ° 
Skardo, ... sats - sis 12 
Yarkund, ee ne se 25 


Total Marches, 62 
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this route is. undoubtedly the one best suited for traffic ; viz, that from 


Kurrachee, via Mooltan, Jhelum, Kashmr and Leh (Ladak), to 
Yarkund. 


The greater part of the trade between the Punjab and Eastern Tur- 
kistan passes through Mandi and Kullu. The roads from Lahore, Am- 
ritsur, Jullundhur, Hoshiarpoor, Loodianah, and Umballah, as shewn in | 
the route map, all meet at Mandi, which is in fact, as its name implies, 
simply a mart or place of exchange. From Mandi the road to Yarkund 
is wonderfully direct considering the gigantic mountains that have to 


be crossed. 


Leh, the capital of Ladak, is another centre where ‘he trade of the 
hills would most probably * concentrate, and even now it is not much 
more than a place of exchange like Mandi. The traders from Central 
Asia bring their goods to Leh, and exchange them for those of Hindoos. 
tan, and only a small number descend into the Punjab. 


You ask whether the best way to open communication with Ladak 
would not be to finish the Hindoostan and Thibet road. I have some 
personal acquaintance with that road, having been employed on it for a 
short time. I am doubtful whether it is likely to aid much in a trade 
between Hindoostan and Eastern Turkistan ; possibly the traffic on it 
has increased of late, but the extent of it was not very great in former 
years. It no doubt is useful for the traffic in Himalayan products pro- 





Jhelum to 

Srinagar, ... on aise 15 

Leh (Ladak), i ese 19 

Yarkund, Nie eine 33 
Total Marches, 67 © 

Umritsur to 

Leh by Nurpur and Kullu, __.. 41 

Leh to Yarkund, eee . oce 33 
Total Marches, 74 


* At present a place in Chinese territory is very much used as a place of 
exchange. 
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curable in the upper basin of the Sutlej and from the Chinese districts 
round about, whose woot, &c., may be sent round that way to avoid the 
custom duties of Ladak, but before recommending any increased expen- 
diture it would be as well to get a report as to the present traffic in that 
direction, its extent, and the exact routes preferred by the traders. This 
. route has at present every advantage, the Kashmir and Ladak roads be- 
ing hindered by prohibitive duties. : 

Unritsur is the great centre of the Punjab trade, and at present the 
traffic between the Punjab and Yarkund is chiefly carried on through . 
Mandi, Kullu,*and Ladak, or through Mandi, Rampoor and Western 
Tibet, avoiding by the latter circuitous route Ladak and the Maharaja’s 
territory altogether. 


_ The reason why these routes are chosen seems to be solely due to 
the fact that by taking the first, the custom duties in Kashmir are 
avoided ; and by taking the second, both the Kashmir and Ladak duties 
are avoided. : 

The Kashmir route from Umritsur to Leh is actually somewhat 
shorter than the route by Mandi and Kullu. It is moreover much 
easier, in so much as between the plains and Leh, the Kashmir route 
crosses no pass higher than 13,450 feet, and the road is with trifling ex- 
ceptions good throughout for laden ponies. * There are villages close to 
every halting place except one on the Kashmir road, whereas the 
Mandi-Kullu route crosses three passes of from 16,200 feet to 18,100 
feet above the sea, and for 10 days the road is hardly ever below 15,000 





From Unmritsur, ' Marches, 
To Kashmir, “ie ae ose ‘ie 
To Leh, eee 0ece eee een 19 
Total marches, 4. 0 swe, 40. «O55 miles, 
Umritsur, " 
To Kullu, coe pee pee eee 19 
Thence to Leh, ee cue a we «= 
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feet. Finally, on the Mandi-Kullu road at 10 or 11 of the halting pla- 
ces there are no villages of any sort, and only at two or three of them 
is there any chance of meeting camps of wandering Tartars, consequent- 
ly provisions for ten days have to be carried by the traders both for men 
and cattle. Little calculation is requisite to show that this item alone 
must add greatly to the cost of carriage on this route, without taking 
into consideration the difficulties about firewood, and at some halting 
places as to fresh water. Again, the Kashmir route is open for two or 


_ three months longer than the Kullu one, according to the season. 


The question as to the best route between the Punjab and Eastern 
Turkistan in my opinion lies between the Kashmir and Kullu roads to 
Leh, no others bearing any comparison with them either as to facility or 
directness. Though the Kullu road has tolerably easy slopes through- 
out, yet considering the natural difference between the two, I think 
it may be fairly inferred that the custom dues and other things . bein g 
equal on all lines, the traders would select the Kashmir route. 


' The routes by which merchants carry on traffic are not Iam aware 
chosen solely because they are the most direct, but also on account of 
certain conveniences which are not so apparent at first sight; consider- 
able deviations are often made on such an account, such as to take en- 
route a town with which there is a trade connection, where baggage ani- 
mals, &c. can be got easily, &t. Nurpur is an instance, a large portion 
of the Umritsur trade going round that way en-route to Mandi instead 
of going in a more direct route. A trade connection between two cities 
would be sufficient to account for the selection of a somewhat longer and 
more difficult road, and might be urged as the reason why the trade be- 
tween Umritsur and Yarkund goes via Nurpur, Mandi, &c, if it were 
not well known that the trade connection between Umritsur and 
Kashmir is very much stronger if not older than that between 
’ Umritsur and Nurpur. Moreover more Yarkundies find their way to 
Kashmir than to Nurpur, and a good many Kashmiries always live in 
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Yarkund. I consequently think that, all other things being equal, the 
trade connection would favor the Kashmir route. Finally, I think it is 
only necessary to add the fact that camels can be taken for 15 marches 
on the Kashmir road from Umritsur, and at the outside only ten* mar- 
ches on the Kullu road, that is the Kashmir route is the cheapest. Sum- 
ming up, I find that the Kashmir route between the Punjab and Eas- 
tern Turkistan is cheaper, easier, less exposed, crossing very much less 
elevated ground, and more convenient both as to trade connection and 
halting places than any other route. Kashmir itself at present does not 
consume very many British goods, but with ordinary custom dues the 
consumption might be considerable. The. present trade between tho 
Punjab on the one side and Eastern Turkistan and Tibet on the other 
is still considerable, and I am of opinion that, if the transit dues in 
* Ladak and Kashmir are reduced to a reasonable amount, and if all the 
sntermediate restrictions are removed, it will be sufficient to make the 


traffic expand to many times its present amount. 


Every endeavour should of course be made to improve the roads 
svhere a small outlay is likely to be effectual, and if possible camels 
should be taken as far as Kullu if they do not go there already. The 
Kashmir road offers great facilities for allowing camels to pass, and a 
very small expenditure would be sufficient to make the present roads 
passable for camels. The double humped camel has been brought to 
Leh several times, and it is capable of carrying burdens over the highest 
passes.t Ladak itself offers but few obstacles to the passage of camels, 
and I am not without hope that when more enlightened ideas prevail 


the camels of India may carry loads to Kashmir$ or Leh, and the dou- 





# I have not as yet received satisfactory information as to this point. The De- 
puty Commissioners of Kangra and Kullu may be able to give it. 


¢ The double humped camel stands the snow well. 


+ The Maharajah has a herd of camels in Kashmir originally about 11; they 
have thrived capitally and are now in large numbers. 
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ble humped camels thence to Khutan, Yarkund, and all Central Asian 
countries. In order to make the most of the trade between the Punjab 
and Eastern Turkistan, it is first necessary to equalize the custom dues 
by reducing them to at least a moderate amount on all the roads. 


The Kashmir routes from the Sea at Kurachee, vid Jhelum, and 
that viii Umritsur,; being the best, should if possible be freed from all 
restrictions ; should there be any difficulty about that the Government 
might find it easier to free the Mandi-Kulu road ; and as the worst part 
of this latter road is actually in British territory, there would be no di- 
ficulty in improving the road if the increase of trade warranted it. 





Memorandum on Central Asia and its trade with Hindoostan, by 
Captain T. G. Montgomerie, Bengal Engineers, F. B. G. 8. §c., 1st 
Assistant G. T. Survey, in charge of the Kashmir Series. 


Central Asia is, I belive, generally understood to be made up by 
the following countries, viz., Caubul or Affghanistan, Western Tartary, 
including Budakshaz, Kokan, Bokhara, Khiva, &c., and Chinese Tartary 
or Little Bokhara, including Kashgar, Yarkund, Khatan (or Kotan,) as 
well as Aksoo, Ili, &c. These countries comprise an area of about 250 
square degrees, (950,000 square miles), including a large proportion 
of nearly desolate country and some actual desert. Possibly Ladak, 
Little Tibet and Great Tibet might be added to the list, but it is doubt- 
ful whether tho words Central Asia are used for anything more than a 
general torm to express the little known countries north and east of 
Hindoostan that lie between it and Russia. 


In order to give ata glance the relative positions of the various 
places which I suppose to be comprised in Central Asia, I have projected 
the accompanying map, as all the maps I have hitherto met with are 
cither too small and ‘defective or so large that the territory under discus-. 
sion is generally given in three separate maps. 
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By thus combining in one sheet all the countries under discussion, 
the general direction and length of the routes between Hindoostan and 
Central Asia can at once be made out, and comparisons can be made 
tnter se, and also with those between Russia, China, &c. and Central Asia. 


The trade between Hindoostan and Central Asia is at present car- 
ried on by means of Kafilas, and in some few cases by independent par- 
ties of traders. The following are, I believe, the great routes used for the 
same :—1st.—From Sukkur, vid the Bolan pass, into Affghanistan ; 2nd. 
The route via Dehra Ismail Khan, and the Derbund pass, into Aff- 
ghanistan ; 3rd.—From Peshawur, vid the Khyber pass, to Affgha- 
nistan (or Caubul) ; 4th.—From Umritsur, vid Kashmir and Ladak, to 
Yarkund and Eastern Turkistan generally ; 5th.—From Umritsur, Jul- 
lundhur or Loodianah, vid Nurpur, Mandi, and Kullu, thence by Ladak 
to Yarkund and Eastern Turkistan generally ; 6th—Various other 
routes from the plains across the Himalayas to Ladak; 7th— 
Routes between Hindustan and Eastern Turkistan avoiding Ladak 
and the Jamoo— Maharajah’s territories altogether ; 8th—Routes 
between Hindustan and Lassa. As to the traffic on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th routes, I have made numerous inquiries at different times, and from 
various individuals. They all agreed in stating that the amount coming 
through Ladak had diminished very'much of late years, that with Yar- 
kund being considerably less, and that with Lassa being nearly extin- 
guished ; the chief artieles that are exported from Hindustan to Eastern 
Turkistan are Opium, coarse Umritsur Shawls, various kinds of Brocades 
or Kimkab, red leather, cottons, chintzes, sugar and spices. The chief 
imports from Chinese territory and Turkistan consist of pushm or shawl 
wool, tea, charas (extract of hemp), silk (made up and raw), silver, 
gold, borax, sulphur, ponies, &c. The exports through Ladak used to 
amount to the value of about 3 lacs ; it is doubtful whether it now reaches 
to 14 lacs; the goods exported are in excess of the imports, the differ- 
ence being made up by the importation of silver and gold. Though the 
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traffic through Ladak has diminished, a large portion of it has only been 
diverted to other and more difficult roads, with of course an increased 
cost for carriage, but to what extent I have not the means of ascertain- 
ing, though it is_ well known that the Chinese send a good many things 
down the Sutlej, avoiding the Jamoo Maharajah’s territories altogether. 
From the general map it seems apparent that Hindustan would trade with 
Western Turkistan generally under more unfavorable cireumstances than 
Russia, for Khiva, Bokhara, Herat, Samarkund, Kohan, and Balkh can 
communicate more easily with the Caspian Sea than with Peshawur, and 
indeed are generally closer to the Caspian than they are to Peshawur. 
The Russians have a capital communication with the Caspian by means 
of the Volga, and the navigation of the Caspian is entirely in their 
hands. There is indeed little doubt but that they can land goods at any 
point of the Caspian at a very small cost for carriage. The same applies 
to the more westerly part of Affghanistan, and at present it is only in 
the centre and eastern part of Affghanistan that British goods are like- © 
ly to be able to compete favorably with Russian. . In the eastern part of 
Affghanistan and in Eastern Turkistan British goods ought to have the 
best demand, though in the latter the Russians seem to have already es- 
tablished their trade so firmly that it will always be a formidable rival, 
notwithstanding the great distances the Russian goods have to trave! by 
land before reaching Eastern Turkistan. The Russians have already 
secured a factory, &c., in Kashgar, and indeed hold the Northern portion 
of Western Turkistau as their own territory. It is not necessary for 
me to dwell on the roytes to Caubul and Western Turkistan as they are 
already generally very well known, and all detailed information can be 
got from our own frontier officers and others specially acquainted with 
those routes and their advantages. The routes between Hindustan and 
Eastern Turkistan or Little Bokhara are less generally known, and as 
I havea personal acquaintance with a portion of most of them, and I 
have had the opportunity of making numerous inquiries, I am 
enabled topive the following account of them. The routes from Hin- 
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dustan to Eastern Turkistan consist of those from the Punjab and from 
the North-West Provinces. There are several routes from the Punjab to 

Eastern Turkistan, but three only are ever likely to be available for tra- 

fic, the firet is vid Kashmir, and Leh ; the second vid Mandi, Kullu, and 
Leh ; and the third vid Simlah, Garo, and Rudok. The Kashmir route 
is either direet, vit Skardo or by Ladak ; the Mandi road starting from 

Nurpur, Umritsur, or ‘Loodiamah goes by Kullu, and the Simla route 
either vid Sultanpur, Kullu and the Baralacha pass, or by the Parung La 
(pass), or avoids Ladak altogether, traversing the Chinese territories, but 
all, except perhaps the latter, cross the Karakorum pass. 


As to the merits of these routes, it is apparent from a glance at the 
map that the most direct to Yarkund, taking the sea at Kurrachee as the 
starting point, is the route vid Mooltan, Jhelum, Kashmir, and Skardo ; 
and although the portion from Kashmir vid Skardo to Yarkund is only 
passable at certain seasons, yet it is, as may be seen from the route 
map,* very much the shortest road during the period'that the weather 
is favorable, but it is not generally well adapted for traffic. 


The next route to the east of this is a variation of the above, viz., 
the one from Kurachee via Mooltan, Jhelum, Kashmir, and Leh to Yar- 
kund, and this is, in my opinion, not only the shortest but the best and 
cheapest route for ‘traffic from the sea to Eastern Turkistan (3s. ¢. to 
Yarkund, &c.). Water communication exists between the sea and Jhe- 
lum, and from thence to Leh (Ladsk) the route through the mountains 
is better than any other that travers »s the Himalayas ; the road between 
the plains and Leh crosses the Himalayan range by a very remarkable 
depression of only 11,300 feet, and none of the passea on it exceed 13,300 
feet in height, and they are moreover open for at.least 7 or 8 months in 
the year, and could be crossed at any season in fine weather. There is 


moreover between the plains and Leh but one, or at the most two, halt- 





* And the appendix to this memorandum. 
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ing places without a village in the vicinity, in itself'a very great 
advantage. > 


The next passes are those vid Kishtiwar and Nurpur by the Butkol, 
Sachi and Amasi ‘passes, but they are very difficult and are consequently 
seldom used for traffic, and are not in my opinion adapted for it. The 
next are the various roads starting from MA&ndi and reaching Leh by the 
Bara-Lécha pass; the greater part of the traffic between the Punjab, 
Leh and Chinese Turkistan, is carried on by the road ; and after the road 
via Kashmir and Leh, it is decidedly the best route from the Punjab to 
Eastern Turkistan, Yarkund, &c., though the passes between the Che- 
nab (or Chandrah Bagha) and the Indus are very high on this route, 
yet the slopes are 80 easy that there is but little difficulty in crossing. 
The route is open for about 5 or 6 months, being nearly 2 months less 
than the Kashmir route. There are moreover nine or ten marches over 
very elevated bleak mountain land without any villages. To the east 
of the Baralacha, there is no route well adapted for traffic with Eastern 
Turkistan, though at present, in order to avoid the duties in Ladak, some 


of the easterly passes are used to convey goods. 


Traffic is ab present carried on between the Punjab and Eastern 
Turkistan, and also with Lassa, but between Eastern Turkistan in lati- 
~ tude-386° and longitude 80°, and Tiassa in latitude 29° longitude 92°. 
I know no other place of any great importance at the back or north of 
the Himalayas that would be likely to afford the base for a large traffic. 
Kafilas come from Yarkund and Khatan to Leh (Ladak) every year, 
and one Kafila or more comes every year from Lassa to Leh, and if there 
were any large or important towns between, it is most probable that we 
should have heard of them. There is of course some traffic all along the 
Himalayas in pushm, borax, &c,, which are exchanged for Britigh goods 
and the products of Hindustan. Lassa can be most conveniently reached 
from Bengal by Darjeeling, Assam, &c. 


ee 
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If goods sent by the various routes from the Punjab to Yarkund 
were freed from all excessive imposts, and some slight improvement was 
made to the naturally good'road, there would be every chance of com- 
manding the greater part of the traffic of Eastern Turkistan and also of 
a portion of Western Turkistan, more especially that of Kokan and 


its cities. 


TI have confined my remarks chiefly to Eastern Turkistan or Little 
Bokhara, which has hitherto bees taken little account of, but from its 
position I think the trade between it and Hindustan wonld suit Hastern 
Turkistan best, more especially as they consume many of the products 
of Hindustan’, which are not produced in Russia at any rate, such as 
opium, sugar, spices, &c. In the first place, thd capital Yarkund is (as 
the crow flies) 890 miles from Jhelum, whereas the nearest point of the 
Caspian is 1030 miles ; any similar point in China is perhaps 3,000 miles, 
and is separated from Yarkund by the 80 marches across the great de- — 
sert of Gobi, and consequently there is but little doubt that the routes 
to Yarkund favor the trade with Hindustan. As to the length of the . 
three best routes from the sea at Kurrachee to Yarkund, I have made 


the following estimates :— 


The lst route from Kurachee, vié Mooltan, Jhelum, Kashmir, and 
Leh, is about 1,550 miles. The 2nd route from Kurachee, vid Mooltan, | 
Umritsur, Kashmir, and Leh is about 1,600 miles. The 3rd from Kur- 
rachee, vid Moolton, Umritaur, Mandi-Kullu, and Leh, is about 1,610 
miles. 

As to Umritsur, which is the great centre of the Punjab, the dis- 
tance to Leh by the Kashmir route is 40 marches (515 miles) and by 
the Mandi road is 41 marches, (525 miles), over a very much more diffi- 
cult country. | 


1st. MILES. 
To Mooltan by river, 750 
Thence to Jhelum by river, 350 
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Jhelum to Kashmir, 192 
Kashmir to Leh, | - 256 
Ist Total, | 4 1,548 
2nD. : 
To Mooltan, | 750" 
Thence to Lahore, 300 
Lahore to Umritsur, 35 
Umritsur to Sialkote, ~~ 64 
Sialkote to Kashmir, | 195 
Kashmir to Leb, ° 256 
2nd Total, | 1,600 
SRD. 
As above to Umritsur, -. 1,085 
Umritsur to Nurpur, . ek +4 “+ 90 
Nurpur to Mandi, a2. 
Mandi to Sultanpur, _ 36 
Saltanpur to Leh, 287 
. 8rd‘ Total. 1,610 


Goods for Umritsur may be brought by the Sutlej to Hareekee Ghat. 


ane neat ae ellie ttre at cant 
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Route from Umriteur to Sealkote. 





: oa 
8 3 NAME OF HALTING 3 3 
S : SEACE 8 § g REMARKS. 
Ro & 
1 | Umritsur to Balapind, 10 
2 | Ravee (camp on the), 13 Cross the Ravee by boat. 
3 | Mulhoke, 9 
4 | Kullalwala, 9 
5 | Budipore, ain 12 
6 | Sealkote, aus 11 


ToraL, sans G64. 
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Route from Umritsur vid Nirpir and Sultanpir, Kiulii, to Leh. 










So aes 
+ Height 
No. of | Names OF HALTING | € 8 8 
ashes: STAGES. 2 gs gute = REMABRES. 
agg 
Total 
Umritsur to Kuthoo 
1} 1| Nungul, 14 
2; 2, Buttala, 12 
3 | 38 Bideepoor, 11 
4.| 4 Goordaspore, 10 
5 | 5 Adinanuggur, 9 
6 : | Puthankote, 16 
7 
8| 8 Nurpur, 18 | 90 [2,050 fee 
9} 1 | Kotla, 14 
10} 2 | Tiloknath, 3 
11 | 3 | Shahpore, 9 
12} 4 | Kangra, 13 
13 | 5 | Biwarna, 17 
14 | 6 | Baijnath, 13 
15 | 7 | Haurbagh, 16 
16 | 8 | Sauri (or Hulu ?) 15 There is also a 
17 | 9 | Mandi, 12 |112 3, 006 | more direct route to 


Komand the 18th 
halting place. Cross 
the Bias. 


| 


Umritsur to Nurpur, 90 
Nurpur to Mandi ... 112 
a Cross Bias and a 
18 | 1 | Komand, 10 tributary 
19 | 2 pane 15 Cross Tiri pass. 
20] 3 | Sultanpur, 11 | 36 | 4,092 
21]| 1 | Naggar, ... | 14 
22} 2 | Jagut Sak, «| 9 
23] 3 Phokchan, | 14 13,300 Rotang pass. 
24 | 4 | Koksar, ... 119 Cross the Rotang 
251 5 | Sisu 13 pass, & the Chandra 
, a river by a ro 
bridge, difficu ity 
about crossietg net 
nies. 


ws ES ——eEeEee—————————EE—————— 
ee 
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Route from Umritesur vid Nurpur.—(Continued). 





















| = Height 
No. : of | NAME OF HALTING 5 8 enon ne . 
marches. PLACE. B48 | in feet se 
fx] .3 
oO 
Total. 
26 | 6 | Gandlu, metal 
27.) 7 | Kardung, wee | 12 Left bank of Bhuga. 
28 | 8 | Kolung, ... | 13 
29 | 91] Darchu, wef LIE 
80 | 10 | Mangba, | 18 16,221 Barslacha Pass. 
31 | 11] Kilang, | 16 {Cross the Baralacha 
82 | 12 | Charpa, ve | 10 Fass. 
33 | 13 | Sumdo, we | 14 17,000 {at foot of pass. 
34 | 14 | Sumgal, | 18 ross Langalacha 
Pond « pare 
35 | 15 | Morechu, 10 ond of Iresh water. 
: l Tartar 
86 | 16 | Rukchin, 8 ce Bel ace 
The nearer the Ta- 
37 | 17 | Debring, 15 galungla the bet- 
88 | 18 | Gya, eteky 18,042 eaten aa 
39 | 19 Ugshi, .. | 15 Atta-bagh, or Bagh 
40 | 20 | Marchalang, ...| 9 beyond Atta. 
olab-bagh. 
41 | 21] Chachot,  ...] 11 re the Indus by 
42 | 22 | Leh, ... | 10 | 287} 11,278 | O8® 








Granp Torat,... 
T. J. Montcomerrin, Captain, Engineers, 
lst Assistant G. T. Survey.. 
N. B.—-Leh to Yarkund is 33 marches by the longer route. 


Nore.—The route marked in the Route Maps is the shorter 
route. That by Shayuk not marked in the map is the longer route. 
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APPENDIX B. 
From P. §. Melvill, Esquire, Officiating Commissioner and Superin- 
. tendent Trans-Sublej States, to the Secretary to the Government 
_ Payal No. 118, dated 31st July 1861. 
' Tuave the honor to reply to your letter No. 468, dated 
19th June 1860. . 

The trade between thig division and the semi-Chinese States 
passes almost entirely via Kooloo and Ludakh to Yarkund. The 
trade between Jullundhur and Cashmere is almost nominal. It is 
less. than it used to be * but such, as it is, it flows into one. of the 
channels further westward i in the’ Punjab, and of its statistics in 
common with those belonging to other districts nearer Lahore you 
will receive an account from the district officers stationed on the 
confines of Jummoo. I shall therefore restrict. myself to the trade 
via Ludakh to Yarkund. 7 | 

8. , The answer to your first question is given in detail by 


Captain ‘Mares s in an interesting report dated the 12th instant, 


which he has addressed to you direct. He has omitted the sulphur 
and antimony produced in Ladakh from his table of imports, and 
has considerably over estimated the quantity of churus received 
from Yarkund,. He puts if at 1800 puka maunds, but Mr. Bailey, 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, in a letter, No. 114, dated 31st 
May 1853, estimated it at 600 maunds, and I am assured 300 
maunds is a fair average and 400 maunds the maximum. 

4.. Your second and third questions are regarding the state of 


the trade now, eompared to. what it was, and the routes. There are 


* Authority Deputy Commissioner of Jullandhur, who enquired from well 
informed traders. 


——<—— “BA 
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three routes for reaching Ludakh and Yarkund' from this division 
and its immediate neighbourhood ; viz, pope peor and Chumba, vid 
Kooloo, vid Bussahir. | 

_5. Of these routes that by Chumba enjoyed the largest trade dur- 
ing the Sikh rule; next came that by Bussahir, and lastly the Koolloo 
route. Now the order of their prosperity is exactly inverted, Koolloo 
drawing by far the largest portion and making up for the defici- 
encies elsewhere ; Bussahir being a little less prosperous than it used 
to be; and trade through Chumba between Noorpoor and Ludakh 
having entirely ceased. But the aggregate traffic on the three routes 
is not less than it was during the time of the Sikhs. In 1857 it 
was rudely checked, but it has again returned to its level. * 

6. The state and detail of the route via Kooloo are given in 
Captain Mercer’s report. Of that vid Bussahir I have but little 
means of forming an opinion; and as to Chumba it hardly seems | 
worth while to ascertain the state of a dead tree, encircled as it is 
by the Cashmeer dominions. No trade will seek a course through 
petty native principalities when it can find an outlet through ‘Bri- 
tish possessions. The main reason however why the trade has left 
the Chumba route is that Maharaja Goolab Sing imposed transit 
duties at Zuskur and Padul, both on the route between Ludakh 
and Chumba. 

7. With regard to the route by Kooloo, ‘ice are. tas iae 
eal difficulties which may be remedied by us, viz, the road through 


Lahoul and the passage of the’ Chundrd Bhaga at Koksur, © 
8. I have no doubt the road through ‘Lahoul is as good as any 


where further onwards towards Yarkund, but. attention: shonld be 
paid to its improvement, and I think. it. would be .well to put down 
Rs. 500 in the budget for next year. A reward of a mueh less 
sum than this will probably suffice to induce the people to’ do ‘all 
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that is necessary. . It is not desirable to introduce the practice of 
regular payment in this locality, the people, as in the hills general- 
ly, being bound to keep their roads in repair. 


9. Captain Mercer makes a proposition for a superior kind of 
rope bridge. I have not seen the plan of it, but possibly it may be 
found too intricate, J am inclined’ to think that the best kind of 
bridge would be one known so commonly in the hills gs the “ Sun- 
ga,” consisting of two or three layers of stumps, ,each layer pro- 
jecting beyond that below it, and trees of the required length rest- 
ing on the ends of the uppermost layer. The people of the coun- 
try are adept at making them. The width of the Chundra Bhaga 
at Koksur is easily manageable in this fashion; and as winter sets 
in with its avalanches the bridge might be taken ta pieces and the 
timher stored till next year. The Wuzeer Goshaon seemed to ap- 


3) 


prove highly of this suggestion, and volunteered an offer to make 
the bridge. The cost at the outside would not be more than 500 
Rs, The stimulus of two or three hundred rupees held out as a 
yeward would probably amply satisfy the Lahouless for construct- 
ing it. The Negee Tara Chand would I doubt not make all the 
necegsary arrangements. I suggest that 500 Rs, be put down in 
nur Local Fund Bndget for next year for this purpose, A tax of 
4 annas per myle, donkey, or poney, and of $ an anna per laden 
goat or sheep would repay the greater part of the outlay each year, 
Foot passengers should pass over free, as suggested by Captain 
Mercer, because they appear heretofore to have had the guns 
nse of the frail rope bridge, 


10. The answers of your 5th and 6th questions are sufficient, 
ly given by Captain Mercer, 


ll. In British territory there are none of the obstructions 
eontemplated in your 7th question. But in all probability Govern- 
ment will scon be induced to impose an export duty on opium from 
Koolloo, and an import duty on churus coming from Yarkund. 
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12. In Ladakh however, the obstructions are grevious. Bus- 
tee Ram, the Kardar of the Jummoo Chief, ‘seems to be the demon 
incarnate of oppression, He takes from traders any goods that 
may seem advantageous to himself or his master at prices fixed by 
himself, and sometimes forces back on the victim worthless goods 
which he has procured elsewhere. From what I have heard of the 
man no trade can flourish in Ladakh so long as he holds power there. 

13. The transit dnes in Ladakh are another impediment. 
Captain Mercer has forwarded a statement of them. 

14. Another evil, though forming indeed part of the bane of 
Bustee Ram, is the monopoly of the shawl wool appropriated by 
the Maharaja of Jummoo. All the wool from Yarkund, all that 
produced in Ladakh, goes to Cashmere, as far as the orders of the 
Maharaj can make it do so ; and I believe that no shawl wool from 
those regions enters our possessions. 

15, The political obstructions are stated to be two, the robber 
tribes between Ladakh and Yarkund, and the feuds of the Yarkun- 
dees with neighbouring tribes, of which that called ‘“ Indjan” 1s 
the most prominent, — The latter difficulty is, I hear, now removed, 
peace having ensyed. As to the robber tribes, it must indeed be a 
strong native Government that will put them down. 

16, Whether a route might be found from Yarkund skirting 
the Ladakh frontier, and reaching our boundary in Lahoul, or Spiti, 
vi§ the Pongkong Lake and Rodakh, I am not aware; but Mr. 
Vans Agnew in his report* on the boundary between Maharaja 
Goolab Singh’s territory and China, dated 13th May 1847, alludes 
to the feasibility of such a route in his 48th, 58th and succeeding 





* Entitled “few remarks on Maharaja Goolab Singh’s boundary with China,” 
forwarded with letter No. 1635, dated 21st August 1850, from Secretary to Board of 
Adsninistratign, . 
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paragraphs. At present the Yarkundees and neighbouring tribes 
clothe themselves with Russian goods. Our Manchester stufis are 
debarred access by thé miserable arrangements on the route ‘through 
Ladakh. Were that route avoided, and a line followed: entirely 
subject to the Chinese Government, there would at all events bea , 
chance of a freer flow of trade. Iam not sanguine that any mate. 
rial improvement will ever be made in the Ladakh route till the 
Maharaja is pinched by the contraction of the trade. 


19. Ido not think it would be of any use e to aloe a native 
agent at Ladakh, as proposed by Captain Mereer. 


20. The total value of the trade with Ladakh and Yarkund 
via Kooloo may: be approximately estimated at 24 lakhs of Rs., viz. 
Imports 14 lakhs. . 
Exports #% lakh.. | a eo ” ahaa 4 


“Y have made this estimate from Captain ‘Mercer’s statements, 
excluding the Vikan and Tibetan wool, of which none reaches 


our F provinces = Ladakh. 
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APPENDIX C. 


From Captain r. v. Mercer, Assistant Commissioner Kili. to the 
_ Secretary to Government Punjab, dated 12th July 1861. 


Para, 1.~-I have the honor te’ acknowledge: the receipt of 
your letter No. 468, dated 19th June, and. am glad that it affords mé 
the opportunity of bringing to the notice of Government, some infor- 
mation I obtained during a recent tour into ‘Lahoul, ‘regarding the 
restrictions put on foreign trade, by the servants of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, in the province of Ladakh, also some other obstructions 
to.which traders are exposed both within British. dominion, and 
beyond it on the main road to Yarkund. 


My. fairueeon was obtained ns trav tine maiante Sis 
names Iam unable to give, from Tara Chund the Government 
Kardar or Head man in Lahoul, from one Sunguroo a native of 
Lahoul, who resides chiefly at Sultanpore the chief town in Kulloo, 
and who himself trades extensively on this. commercial line, and 
from other merchants at Sultanpore who have various interests in 

Mogul Mahomed Tookta, the trade, whose names are given in the 


sesident of Yarkund. (ool- 
buksh, resident of Rooksha, margin. The principal facts were fully 


Soa Muneal or “to. Hus | confirmed by the Moravian Missionaries 
ruh of do. in -Lahoul, the Reverend H. Jacschke 
and W. Heyde, who seem to enjoy much of the confidence of the 
people in those parts, and whose intelligence and mee professional 


character entitle them to credit. 


I have endeavoured as much as possible ‘to preserve the inde 
of the questions contained in your letter, treating each heading with 
as much brevity as the importance of the subject permits. 


Question 1.—What trade formerly existed between the towns of 


our territory and those of the Maharajah, including Leh and Yar- 
kund. Specify the exports and imports ? | 
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Para, 2.—The annexed tabular statement No. 1, shows the chief 
articles of import into British India from Leh and Yarkund, the 
quantity believed to find its way into British towns, and the assurm- 
ed value of the same at average rates, calculated on a fair mean be- 
tween the original cost price of the article im the foreign market, and 
its sellmg price in British markets. 

Columns 7 and 8 show respectively the average cost price of each 
article in the towns of import, and the price at which they find a mar- 
ket in British towns. 


Para. 3.—Tabular statement No. 2, affords the same information 
regarding the exports from the Punjab and other parts of British do- 
minion. In this form column 6 shows the actual value in eee or 
Bnitish markets. ‘ 


Question 2.—Has there been any falling off, and since when ? 


Para. 4.—The decline in trade seems to date simultaneously with 
the internal vommotions in British India in 1857, but are not solely 
attributable to this cause. It is possible that the disappointments and 
losses which traders suffered during the first year of the mutiny, when 
the roads were closed and the usual demand was for a time suspended, 
would effect the imports of the next year, but there is no reason why 
trade should not have revived with the restoration of peace and prospe- 
rity in India, if other causes had not been at work to prevent it. 


The causes which have always operated to restrict the flow of 
trade from Central Asia, and which have more particularly ‘tended 
to diminish it within the last two or three years, may be classed un- 
der the following heads :— 


1s¢t.—The natural obstructions offered by the state of the commer- 
clal road from the Punjab to Yarkund, via Kulloo, Lahouland Ladakh. 
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2nd.—The insecurity of the road through the Karakoram range of 
mountains, which for several stages are infested with tribes of profes- 


sional robbers. 


3rd.—The disturbances and feuds which have been rife in the pro- 
vince of Yarkund, and other contiguous chiefdoms subject to the Im- 


perial Government of China. 


4th.—The obstacles opposed to the free passage of trade through 
Ladakh and the territories under the rule of the Maharajah of Cashmere. 


I propose to treat of each of these heads in their proper order under 


questions 4 and 7. “ 
, 


Question 3.—By what route were English and Punjabee goods 


generally forwarded, say, from Umritsur P 


Para. 5.--The route selected by merchants exporting goods direct 

for yeh and Yarkund, is usually that via Kulloo and Isahoul, it being a 
great object with them to avoid the repeated transit duties and oppres- 
sive demands they are subjected to in passing through Cashmere. The 
Koolloo route is free from all imposts of this kind until it enters Ladakh, 
and life and property are both perfectly secure until the boundary of 
¢ british dominion at Iingtee is passed. Annexed is a detailed route 
from Umritsur to Yarkund, showing the names and distance (approxi- 


mate) of each stage, with brief remarks on the state of the road. 


Question 4.—State the difficulties of the several routes, the number 
of stages, approximate distance in miles to Srinuggur, Leh and Yarkund. 


Para. 6.—My remarks will be confined to the Koolloo route. 


The road throughout the hills from Kangra to the Rohtung pass 
‘which separates the small district of Lahoul from Koolloo is in very good 
order, and bridged throughout. The worst parts are in the native terri- 
tory of Mundee, where the advantage of level roads is not much appre- 
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ciated, but this whole distance is quite practicable for laden mules or 


oxen. 


Para. 7.—After crossing the Rohtung pass, which is an easy day's 
Journey, and attiving at the foot of it on the northern side, we meet with 
by far ‘the mtost serious obstruction which presents itself along the whole 
length of the road from Umritsur to Leh, in the passage of the Chundra 
(Chenab) at Koksur. 


The difficulties of this passage offer the most serious rmpediment te 
trade. 


The river is crossed by foot travellers over a frail suspension bridge, 


. constructed of brushwood ingeniously laced together, but is quite 1m- 


practicable for beasts of burden, except sheep and goats. 


The only way of crossing horses and oxen is by tying a rope to 
them and swinning them across the river, a passage which owing to the 
extreme rapidity of the torrent, and the intense coldness of the water, i? 
attended with the greatest risk to the lives of the animals. The day 
before I arrived at this spot a travelling merchant lost two of his horses, 
and I am told this is a contingency which almost every owner of cattle 
prepares himself for when starting with his merchandize. I am able to 
state from personal observation that the danger of this passage is not 
exaggerated, and there can be no doubt that of all the natural obstruc-_ 
tions this road offers within British territory this 1s the greatest, and is 


more dreaded fhan crossing all the formidable passes which intervene. 


I am told that Mr. Forsyth, when Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
visited Koksur some years ago, with the object of determining on the 
practicability of building 4 permanent bridge over the Chundra at this 
place, but that he returned with the impression that it was to be ac- 
complished only at an expense far exceeding what the Government were 
prepared to sanction, and which the increase of trade it might be suppos- 


ed to produce would in no way recompense. 
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The difficulty is not in the construction of a bridge, but in its pre- 
servation when built, from the effects of the avalanches which slide from 
the mountains that over-hang it, with a force and weight that nothing — 
can resist, and which would certainly bear down the whole structure, 
whether made of iron or masonry. When the snow begins to break up 
in the spring, these ponderous masses are carried right down into the 
river, from a height of more than 6,000 feet, at an angle of about 45°, 
the slope and distanoe of the face lending an additional impetus to their 


progress. 


Were the river over-hung by precipitous roeks, there would be no 
such danger. I observed, however, an open and level space on either 
side of the river not far from the present position, which appeared to me 
a favorable site for a bridge. But even allowing that a permanent 
bridge is impracticable, I see no reason why a superior kind of rope or 
chain bridge should not be canstructed at a comparatively small  ex- 
pense, capable of being removed when the winter sets in, and set up 


again when the road and pass re-opens in the spring. 


In 1812 Colonel Sturgeon, of the Staff Corps with Lord Welling- 
ton’s army in Spain, was employed to restore the communication over a 


broken arch of Trojan’s bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara. 


This was done and the bridge rendered practicable for heavy Artil- 
lery by throwing over a superior kind of rope suspension bridge, a cles: 
cription of which will be found at pages 312 to 820 of Sir Howard 
Douglas's essay on the principles and construetion of military bridges 
and passage of rivers, and a sketch and plan of the same in figures 5 
and 6, plate 8 at the end of the work, which for facility of reference, J 


have copied and attach for your information. 


The impediment overcome by this bridge was 100 feet, (though the 
kind of bridge was afterwards used over a river 143 feet wide) which is 
about the breadth of the river Chundra at Kokeur, and the nature of the 
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ground on either side of the river affords the same facility for its con- | 
struction. The list of materials used in the construction of Colonel 
Sturgeon’s rope bridge, which is also furnished herewith, will enable you 
to judge of the expense. Wood and rope could be provided at a very 
small expense on the spot. The implements and other materials must 
be brought from the plains. 


There are parts of the river near Koksur where the water is not dis- 
turbed by boulders, and where notwithstanding the rapid current an or- 
ninary pontoon might be thrown across, but either of these would re- 
quire the superintendence of a practised Engineer, and I can only re- 
commend for the consideration of Government that the matter should 
receive the attention it deserves, in order that this serious impediment 


to commerce may be removed. 

It might be considered hereafter expedient to establish a toll here 
with a charge of 8 annas on every Iaden mule or bullock, and one anna 
on laden sheep and goats per head. Foot passengers and village cattle 


to ‘pass free. 


Para. 8.—The road through Lahoul requires a little additional 


width here and there; it might be completely repaired and rendered 
very good at a cost of Rs. 500. The people of the country would be glad 


to undertake it for such a reward. 


Para. 9.—The next difficulty is the Bara Lacha pass, but this is 
one requiring an exercise of patience only, and which cannot be reme- 


died. Trade is not impeded by it. 


Para. 10.— Beyond this my information as to the state of the road 
is not altogether reliable, but it seems to be generally allowed that 
the road through Ladakh is quite passable for laden animals, though it 
might be much improved at a small expense if the native officials 


subordinate to the Cashmere Government were disposed to do it. 


Para. 11.—Beyond Ladakh the Karakoram range of mountains 
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present the first real obstacles. Here the road is confined to a simple 
track which the perseverance of travellers has trodden out, and for 
4 or 5 stages neither life nor property are secure from the violent 
hands of the wild lawless tribes which inhabit these hills, and make 


plunder their sole ocoupation. 


In order to pass the range in some degree of safety, merchants 
usually collect on either side into caravans with numerous armed 
attendants, and even then have often succymbed to the desperate 
attacks of these ferocious robbers. Merchants are sometimes kidnapped 
and taken to Toorkistan and Budukhshan, where they are sold as 


slaves. 


I am not able to state what immediate power these tribes are 
supposed to be subject to, but whoever it is little has been done to 


disperse them or bring them under control. 


It is rumoured that they have got head so much of late that the 
Maharajah of Cashmere is now equipping a force to send against them; 
and some other tribes who have opposed his authority and stopped 
the trade in wool and pushum, and that the Mahrajah’s troops already 
occupy Gilgit and are pushing their way beyond. This information 
iS ‘also casually mentioned in a private letter received by Sungurco 


from his correspondent at Leh. 
Beyond the Karakoram range, the road is across a level plain to 


Yarkund. 


The above remarks reply to question 4 of your letter, and dispose 
of the first two heads adverted to in para. 2 of this letter. 


Question 5.—Mention the description of carriage in use on each 


route ? 


Para. 12.—The description of carriage chiefly used on the Koolloo 
route fur merchandize of great bulk and weight are mules, ponies and small 
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oxen. but belween Kangra and Ladakh sheep and goats are much used 
for light burdens, especially in the rice trade between Koolloo and 
Ladakh. I have daily met flocks of these little hardy animals, skipping 
over the rough and rocky roads and up and down their precipitous 
sides with 12 to 16 seers on their backs, and they travel 10, 12 or even 


15 miles a day without any apparent labor or fatigue. 


These are used by the poorer classes because they cost less in 
keeping, but the larger beasts of burden are preferred by those who 
ean afford to keep them, because they require less watching at night 


from the attacks of wild animals. 


Coolies are used by those who transport articles of value but little 
bulk, such as opium, coral beads, otter skins, and even churus. They 
are generally engaged as servants, and paid in kind, or by a share in the 
profits of the trade. The people of Koolloo are rarely to be found 
earrying burdens of their own accord or for the sake of the wages. 
Ini Lahoul the women chiefly carry loads, though not exceeding 25 


Beers. 


- 


Questions 6.—State cost of sending a. mule load of English 
broad-cloth to Leh é&c. via Kooloo ? 


Para. 13.—The following memo. shows the cost of a train of 5 
mules (laden) from Umritsur to Yarkund, being 753 miles. Hire of 5 
mules, including pav of drivers and feed of mules &. Rs. 385, or 7 annas 
1 pie per mile for five mules. 335 divided by 5 equal to 67, cost of one 


mule for same distance, or 1-5 per mile for one mule. 
From Umritsur to Ladakh, 430 miles, 26 Rs. for one mule. or 11} 
pies per mile. 


From Umritsur to Sultanpore, 190 miles, 7 Rs. for one mule. or 7} 


pies per mile. 
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Front Sultanpore to Ladakh, 247 miles, 19 Rs. for one mulé, or 


1 anna 2 pies per mile. 


From Ladakh to Yarkund, 323 miles, 41 Rs. for one mule, or? 


annus per mile. 


N. B.—Somewhat higher rates are paid for the transport of 
opium beyond Ladakh. 


Rate paid for carriage of one maund of merchandize, 
when paid for by weight. 
From Umritsur to Sultanpore, Rs. 2-8 per maund. 
Sultanpore to Ladakh, Rs. 6-5-4 per maund. 


Ladakh to Yarkund, Rs. 13-1-8 per maund. If opium Rs. 18 per 


maund. 


If charged by weight it ia the same, whether conveyed by coolies, 


mules or ponies or oXen. 


N. B.—The rates for mules seem very high, but this information 
is obtained through the Tuhseeldar of Kulloo from all the chief merchants 


of Sultanpore, and all coincide. 


When mules or ponies ate hived, the trader usually enters into & 
contract for the whole trip, by the weight pet maund. 


A large number of ponies and mules are usually found grazing 
on either side of the river Chundra at Koksur, and I was told they were 
the property of merchants who leave them there to avoid the risk of 
crossing them, and take them up on their: return trip. They require 
ro looking after, and find the richest pasturage on both sides. The 
ponies of Lahoul and Ladakh are cheap and hardy. 


Question 7.—Detail the fiscal or political obstructions to which 
traders are exposed. 


Para. 14.—This brings me to the last question in your letter and 
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the last two heads of my report, which form by far the most important 
part of the subject, inasmuch as the present depression in trade is 


I believe mainly attributable to these causes. 


Para. 15.—My information regarding the nature and extent of 
the internal feuds in the province of Yarkund and those contiguous to 
& 


it, is very imperfect, and not very reliable. , 


All I can learn is that they have been fighting amongst themselves 
for the last two years. That one Wullee Khan is said to be the 
firebrand amongst them who sets them at variance, and that he at 
the head of a tribe called the Indijans has once looted Yarkund itself, 
and another town of some opulence called Kashghur. 

He is said to have a rabble of 4,000 o: 5,000 unscrupulous soldiers 
with him, who rob and massacre at will. For months he besieged 
Yarkund and cut off all trade. | 

The authorities in Yarkund waited for orders from the imperial 
Government to fight, and these were so long delayed that Wullee 
Khan had time to stengthen himself, and suddenly got possession of 
the city. He is said to be the same chief who directed the murder of the 
late Mr. Adolphe Schlagentweit, for some supposed want of respect to 
his person. The people of Yarkund have prayed to the imperial Govern- 
ment for troops to defend themselves against the other factions, but the 
Government have as much as they can do, holding the central pro- 
vinces of China in support of the Manteleon dynasty, to take any 
notice of such distant parts of the empire as Yarkund &. It is 
generally believed that these civil wars have done much to diminish the 
trade in silver ingots, precious stones, coral &c., which are required by 
the Government to sustain the Treasury. 

This information was only picked up in general conversation, and 
must be taken quantum val, but I can quite believe that the present 
state of discord in China would be felt at Yarkund, and that it is quite 
as likely to stop trade as the mutiny in India. | 
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Para. 16.—Next as regards the restrictions put on the free 


passage of merchants by the authorities in Ladakh. 


Throughout my journey I heard but one story of the oppressions of 
the Maharajah’s Government in Ladakh, the avaricious and grasping 
character of the ruler hiniself, and the utter corruptness of all his people 


in authority. 


It is said that he spares no pains, and sticks at no trifles, to keep 
the monopoly of the shawl trade in Cashmere, whereby of course he 
derives a large revenue. Traders in wool are forced to sell their raw 
materials to the Maharajah’s agents in Leh at irremunerative prices. 
Prohibitions are put on the transit of this article into British India, 
and heavy duties imposed on those who are permitted to pass. Ali the 
superior wools are made to go into Cashmere. 


Bustee Ram, the Kardar at Leh in Ladakh, is never mentioned by 
merchants with any degree of toleration. They rejoiced for a short 
time in his suspension from office, on account of his oppression and 
corrupt practices, but he has been recently restored again to his former 
place at Leh, and has returned to his evil ways with more effrontery 
than ever. Every merchant has to pay a tribute to the Maharajah, and 
another to Bustee Ram to keep that one within limits. 


The horse merchants are spoken of as special victims. The best 
horse of a batch is the perquisite of the Maharajah. The next to that 
Bustee Ram offers to himself, and a few more are taken at little more 
than cost prices to speculate with amongst his friends in Cashmere, and 
thus horses which would fetch ahigh price in the Punjab are frittered 
away on the douta: Under such abuses what trade can flourish! I 
quote for your information extract of a private letter I received from 
the Reverend Mr. Jaeschhe, Moravran missionary, which has reference to 


this favored:deputy of the ruler of Cashmere. 
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“ But of Bustee Ram we have not yet been told anything good 
“ concerning his dealings with the inhabitants, Three years ago when 
“during the greater part of the summer not one merchant arrived 
“from Yarkund to Leh, this was said to be owing to Bustee Ram 
“having squeezed them so much that the Yarkundees had resolved to — 
*‘ punish him by not allowing him any opportunity of getting money 
“from them. Last year he was said to have ineurred the Maharajah’s 
“ displeasure, and in consequence of that removed from his high place, 
“ but just now when I was with Mr. Heyde at Pateco, we heard that 
“he had succeeded by means of bribes of a considerable amount to 
“recover his former position, and had already imposed a new duty on 
“borax. That during the latter years of his being Thanahdar at Leh 
“lots of people have left their houses and fields to seek a new home 
“in Lahoul and the neighbouring valleys, we can show by many 
“ examples, and they say unanimously that this was merely in order to 


“ escape his oppressions. 


“ How much of all this he is doing with or without the knowledge 
“ and consent of his master we cannot tell, but I should think so much 
“may be ccrtain, that such a rule as his is not apt to encourage 


“ either agriculture or trade. 


It is needless for me to say more. I believe that the oppressions 
committed by this one man Bustee Ram are sufficient alone to account 
for the decline in trade, and I would venture to hope that his restoration 
to office in Ladakh may be animadverted upon in correspondence with 
the Maharajah. | 


Para, 17.—The appointment of some vakeel as a representative of 
the British Government at Leh in Ladakh would be received by all 


merchants and others as an augur of great prosperity to them. 


There is no doubt that the consciousness that the state of trade, 


and the abuses of his authority, were regularly reported to the Punjab 
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Government, would in a great measure keep a check upon Bustee Ram, 
and the interests of traders from British territory might be protected. 
A tariff of all transit or other duties might be called for, and Bustee 
Ram might then be called to account for any exactions, by his master, 


on the representation of the British Government. 


For the present,.one of the most respectable merchants’ belonging 
to Umritsur and resident at Leh, of whom there are several, might 
be accredited as the Government agent and news-writer, and should 
be encouraged to correspond with Mr. Cope’s Exchange at Umritsur, 
through whom the Government would obtain valuable information 
regarding trade. Any person in such a position would be glad to 
undertake the office without salary for the increased influence and 


dignity it would give him. 


Para. 18.—I have written to Tara Chund, Kardar of Lahoul, for a 
return of all duties imposed on merchandize in transit through Ladakh, 


and on receiving it will forward it to you without delay. 


Para. 19.—Should His Honor the Lieutenant Governor approve 
of the appointment of an agent as proposed above, I will make enquiries 
as to the person who by his influence, respectability and character, is 
best qualified for the appointment (without salary) and submit his 
name to you through the Commissioner for approval and proper cre- 


dentials. 
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List of Stages on the Commercial road from Umriteur to Yarkund via 
Koolloo, Lahoul and Ludakh. 


CSCOnaarh as 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 





NAMES OF STAGES. 





From Umritsur to 
Kuthoo Nungul, 


Buttala, 
Goordaspore, 
Deenanuggur, 
Puthankote, 
Noorpoor, 
Kotla, 
Shahpoor, 
Kangra, 
Nugrota, 
Barwana, 
Puprola, 
Hurrebagh, 
Footakal, 
Jujroo Kuproo, 
Kumadh, 
Bajoura, 
Sultanpore, 
Dwara, 
Kulat, 
Burwa, 
Murree, 


Koksar, 


Susoo, 
Gondlah, 
Kardung, 
Koolung, 
Darcha, 


Putseo, 

Zung Tringbur, 
Chundur Tulao, 
Lingtee, 

Toorp, 

Long Sacha, 





Distance. 
Miles. 


14 


1l 
12 


REMARKS. 


In Umritsur and Goordaspore 
Districts. Excellent road. 


L 


Enter the hills. Road good. 


Mundee territory. 
Bad road, steep descent. 


Cross Bajoura pass. 

Chief town in Koolloo, good road. 

Good road. 

ditto. 
ditto. 

Top of Rhotang pass, 15,000 feet. 
Bad road. 

DeScend into Lahoul. Very bad 
road, and cross rope bridge 
impassable for cattle, over 
river Chundra (Chenab), 

Road good. 

ditto. 

Road narrow, but safe. 

ditto. ~ 

Bare hill, and no_ habitations. 
Road good. 

Good road. : 

en Barra Lacha pass, gen- 


t 


erally covered with snow, 
tho’ not deep. 
Boundary of British dominion, 
and enter Ladakh. 
Cross two rivers, both bridged. 
Fair road. 
A hard and difficult march to top 


~ of pass. Altitude 18,000 feet. 


35 
37 
38 
39 
. 40 


Al 
42 


45 
46 
47 


48 ° 


49 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


64 





Urpa lih, 
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List of stages.—( Continued). 


NAMES OF STAGES. REMARKS. 











& @ Gaia 


~ 





Pung, Fair road. 

Rukshu, A large plain, and a thriving town. 

Tugling, Another pass, not difficult. No 
habitation. 

Gya, A large village. 

Pheroo, Road good. A village. An open 

| plain and well cultivated. 

Henne, A great place for Buddhist priests, 
large village, good road. 

Chachot, Good road. Village and gardens. 

Leh, Cross river Sund, bridged, the 
chief town in Ladakh, much 
trade. Bustee Ram Kardar re- 
sides here. 500 Cashmere troops 
garrisoned here. 430 miles from 
Umritsur. 

Suboh, Road indifferent, but passable. 
Village. 

Deega, — ditto ditto. Village. 

Aghim, ditto ditto. Village. 

Logpa Somar, Road good. No habitations. 

Lassa Kyantee, Boundary of Ladakh. No habita- 
tions, desolate place. 

Chungtan Joolga, ... [In Yarkund, leave the hills, but 
not inhabited. 

Doeen Uluk, All plain, but very desolate. 

Mandah Lik, ditto. 

Yatwee, ditto. 

Katlig, ditto. 

Moorghee, ditto. 

Boorsee, ditto. 

Dowlut Beg ooh Dee, ditto. Robbers. 


Oons Brungsa, [In Karakoram range, infested 


with robbers, very dangerous 


to life and property. 

Mulikshah, ditto — ditto. 
Kotak Jilgah, An open plain. me habitation. 
Soogut, ditto ditt 
Sayudoolla Khoja, .. ditto ditto. 
Bostan, aed ditto ditto. 
Sureejot Kullyan, ditta ditto. 
Khuta¢etoom, oes ditto ditto. 
Sogul lih, igh ditto ditto. 

seg ditto ditto. 
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List of stages.—( Concluded). 

























NaMEs oF STAGEs. REMARKS. 
66 | Kullyan, A Te town and police post. 
67 | Asan Boogreh, A village. © 
68 | Beshurah, | A large town 
69 | Karga lig, A large town 
70 | Posgrun, A large town, famous for its 
71 | Yarkund, churus. 
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APPENDIX D. 


From the Commissioner and Superintendent Rawul Pindee Division, 
to the Secretary to Government Punjab, No. 95, dated 31st July 1861. 


_In reply to your No. 468, dated 19th ultimo,. I have the honor to 
submit in original, reports by the district officers of the Rawul Pindee, 


Jhelum, Goojrat, on the trade between Punjab and Cashmere, and coun- 


tries beyond it. =e 


2. Reply of Deputy Commissioner, Rawul Pindee, only reached 
me the day before yesterday, hence the delay in replying. 


3. From the annexed reports it is painfully evident that, owing to 
the narrow minded and suicidal policy of the Cashmere ruler, an enorm- 
ous decrease ivi the trade between the Punjab and Cashmere has taken 
place. The duty levied amounts almost: to prohibition, and to make mat- 
ters worse the Maharajah endeavors to force trade through a certain 
channel. Such a policy could not fail to affect the trade disadvantageously 
and cause a loss equally to the merchant and the ruler ; and in a civilised 


country, the evil would soon work its own cure, as the customs receipts 
fell off from year to year, measures would be taken to revive the trade ; 
obnoxious restrictions would be removed, and prohibitory rates reduced ; 
but in a native state like Cashmere, there is no one probably, who dare 


tell the Maharajah the whole truth. 


The management of the Customs department may be in the hands 
of a clique, who find their gain in forcing the traders to take the Jum- 
moo route ; and even if more favorable rates were adopted and the former 
routes thrown open, the trade would not revive rapidly and flourish un- 
less some guarantee were given that a liberal policy would be followed in 


future, 


‘ 
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4, It is not always sufficient to prove to a native government that 
a certain policy must entail loss ; in illustration of which, J may mention 
that the Scinde Camel Train as first started, ran through Bhawulpore 
territory to Mooltan ; the Nawab insisted on a ridiculously high transit 
duty, and rather than abate a jot of it, allowed the Camel Chokees to be 
removed to the left bank of the Indus, when the train by making a very 
short detour avoided duty altogether. The authorities, I believe, con- 
sented to pay a reasonable transit rate, but no compromise could be 
effected. | 


5. The authorities quoted by Deputy Commissioner of Rawul 
Pindee were some of them questioned by me also, and I am quite satis- 
fied that a great decrease in trade has occurred. Only one person who was 
asked, a Pind Dadun Khan merchant, denied that trade had decreased. 





From Captain J. W. Bristow, Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum, to Captain 
F. R. Pollock, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent, Rawul 
Pindee Division, No. 244, dated 10th July 1861. 


With reference to your docket No. 150, dated 26th ultimo, forward. 
ing a printed letter No. 468, dated 19th idem, on the subject of com- 
merce between the British territories and Sirinugger, Leh and Yarkund, 
I have the honor to reply seriatum to the 7 questions contained in the 
printed letter. — 


1. Imports from Yarkund are Churus, Wool, and Puttoo. From 
Sirinugger Woollen fabrics. Saffron, Cummin-seed, Riee and Tea, also 
Ghee and Goot, (Orris-root). Exports are Salt, common Cotton fabrics, 
(country) Cotton, Thread, Indigo, Silks, Europe piece goods, Chintzes, 
Muslins, &c., Henna, dried Ginger, Alum. These articles go to Siri- 
nugger. No traders direct to Leh and Yarkund. . 
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2. I cannot find this out satisfactorily. ° 
3. From Jhelum by Bhimbur and the Peer Punjal. 


4. By Bhimbur and the Peer Punjal. Many mountain torrents 
to cross. Steep mountain tracts. 15 stages by Bhimber. Distance to 
Sirinugger from Jhelum 140 miles. I cannot give even approximate 


distance to Leh or Yarkund. 


5. Oxen, Ponies and mules. 


6. Hire of a mule from Jhelum to Yarkand, 75 rupees. To Siri- 
nugger, rate of hire charged by the maund, 3 rupees per maund. An 
ordinary mule will carry two maunds, so the coat of carrying the load of 
English broad-cloth to Sirinugger would be 6 rupees. _ 


7. I cannot ascertain whether any political obstacles to trade ex- 
ist, but those of a fiscal nature arise from the heavy foreign duty im- 
posed by the Maharajah of Cashmere; for instance, 80 rupees per maund 
on Indigo and Europe piece goods, and on Ginger 8 rupees and 12 annas 
per maund. On cloth of Hindoostanee manufacture 22 rupees per 
maund. Qn Salt 4 rupees per maund. At Yarkund no duty is levied, 
but something of the nature of nuzzerana is paid to the ruler. - 


II. The information about Yarkund I have got through the Tuh- 
seeldar of Chukowal, who got it from a Khutree of the village of Kuri. 
ala, 8 miles south of Chukowal, who visited his brother, after the latter 
had been 25 years trading at Yarkund, and stayed there 7 months. I 
regret not having seen this man myself, but time does not admit of 
this now as Kuriala is 12 miles from this, and this answer is over due. 


I think the information given is be relied on. 


III. The information about trade with Cashmere, I have got from 
, Bhuggut Nikka of Jhelum, who was employed as Collector of Customs 
dues by the Sikh Government. You may recollect my mentioning this 
man, in connection with information in respect to the amount of duty 
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realized by the Sikhs, in the trade with the countries north of the 
Himalaya ranges, which was, some time ago, called for by the Financial 
Commissioner. 


1V. Ihave replied in answer to question No. 2 that I cannot 
answer it satisfactorily. In the written report from Bhuggut Nikka, 
it is stated that the trade has diminished, and he gives as the reason for 
this, that the Maharajah employs agents himself for the purpose of trade, 
but this need not necessarily cause a diminution in trade. “It would 
merely change the direction in which the profits arising out of it run ; 
from the native British subject to the Maharajah’s agents ; and what 
further has rendered me unable to answer this question satisfactorily is 
this: I happened to be at Pind Dadun Khan on the day I received 
. the reference, and I sent for the principal trader of the place, Looreenda 
Shah by name. This man deals extensively with Cashmere, and has 
agents at Sirugger; one of these agents was then present at Pind 
Dadun Khan, and he assured me that trade has not diminished be- 
tween the Punjab and Cashmere. 


’ 


Rawulpindee Report on the state of trade between the Punjab and 


Cashmere. 


Question 1st.—What trade formerly existed between the towns of 
our territories and those of the Maharajah (including Leh and Yarkund). 
Specify the exports and imports ? 

Answer 1st.—The following is a list of the exports and imports of 


goods, comprising the principal portion of the trade which exists be- 
tween our territories and those of the Maharajah :— 


Exports FROM THE PUNJAB. 
1. Cotton piece goods, (country manufacture). 
2. Gold thread for embroidery. 


ewMoowede NHNHDWDNHNN HY NH Eee eee eee 
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Silk fabrics. | ™“ 
Goolbudun. - 

Cotton piece goods, (English). 

Broad Cloths, (English). 

Turmeric. | 

Cardamums. 

Pepper, black. 


Cinnamon. 


. Cloves. 


Dates, dried. 
Nutmegs. 
Senna. 

Sheer khisht, ° 


Turanjbeen, } Manna. 


Borax. 
zine. 
Brass. 


Sal Ammoniac. 


. Mujeet, (Rubia Mujeet.) 


Maeen, (a berry used for dyeing.) 
Cochineal, (Kirmiz). 
Crockery (China). 


. Tea. 


Morubba, (a-composition_usod—for-ftrinetyes). 
Indigo. Goliute r’ boat 59 an Wh (a hnret 
Sugar. PEC of. 

Sugar Candy. 

Jagree. 

Sals. ‘ 

Ginger, (dried). 

Mace. — 

Toorbud, (Convoloulus turpithum). 


oO MPN ANP wb 


pad feed eh fend fed 
Pwo Nw Ff © 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
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Alwn. 

Sujjec, (Matron—impure Corbonate of soda). 

Tin. 

Sheet Copper. 

Kansce, (pewter). 

Cotton thread. 

Cotton. 

Goat skins, dyed, and moroccos. 

Tobacco. 

Shoes. | ® 


Opium. 


List oF Imrorts. 
Pushmenas, including shawls. 
Wool. 
Saffron. 
Zecra, (Cummin seed). 
Binufsha, (violet flower). 
Goochee-Khoomb, (Mushroom). 
Bedana (Quince seed). 
Puttoos. 
Loees. 
Ghee. 
Gold Tillas, (a coin). 
Chob Cheencee. 
Feroza (Turquoise). 
Ponies. 
Fruits (fresh). 
Paper. | 
Pen Cases, &c., Papier Maché. 
Books. 
Tea ¢in cakes). 
Kheghgnes, (Apricots dried). 
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Question 2nd.—Has there been any falling off, and since when P 


Answer 2nd.—The trade has been rapidly diminishing for the last 


four ycars. 


The reduction is due to the heavy duties to which all exports and 
imports are subject in the Maharaja’s territories. Of the trade which 


formerly existed, only one-tenth is said to be carried on now. 


Question 3rd.—By what route were English and Punjabee goods 
gencrally forwarded ? 


Answer 8rd.—Before annexation the usual route by which goods 
from these parts were conveyed to Cashmere was through Mozufferabad, 
in the Hazara district. The route through Murree is now gencrally 
adopted. 


Question 4th.—State the difficulties of the several routes ; the num- 
ber of stages ; the approximate distance in miles to Sirinugger, Leh and 
Yarkund. . 


Answer 4th.—The road from Rawul Pindce to Sirinugger presents 
no obstacles, and is open all the year round. The road from Sirinugger 
to Leh is atso generally good, but the route for fifteen marches runs 
through mountainous country, with difficult passcs; villages are not 
- met with for three or four marches, and water is scarce, so that travellers 
are obliged to carry cooked provisions sufficient to last for three or four 
days. The most favorable scason for travelling is from June to Septem- 


ber. ¢@ 


From October snow begins to fall on the higher ranges of moun- 
tains and continues till February, but the road is never wholly impass- 


able. The route from Rawul Pindee to Sirinugger is subjoined :-— 


1. From Rawul Pindee to Barakow. 
7 2. »  Barakow to Tréte. 


3. » Tréte to Muree. 
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» Murree to Dewul. 

Dewul to Banks of Jhelum. 
Banks of Jhelum to Dunna. 
5, Dunna to Mihra. 

y Mihra to Chukur. 

Chukur to Hutteean. 

10. .,, Hutteean to Chukothee. 

11. » Chukothee to Esma. 


12. », Esma to Oorce. 


os eno ft S 


13. » Ooree to Boonear. 
14. » Boonear to Barramoolla. 
15. »  Darramoolla to Puttun. 


16. ,, Puttuu to Sirinugger. 


The estimated distance to Sirinugger is 225 miles; thence to Yar- 
kund, 30 stages, about 300 miles ; and from Yarkund to Leh, 14 stages, 
about 130 miles. 


e 

The above details have been obtained from Bukshee Hurree Sing, 
who has visited Ladak ; Kumala, Cashmeeree, who has been to Yarkund 
and Leh ; and Bhaee Ootum Sing, and Hurree Sing who have been fre- 


quently visited Sirinugger. | 
Question 5th.—Mention the means of carriage in use on each route P 
Answer 5th.—Coolies, Mules, Asses, and Bullocks, are employed be- 


twecn this and Cashmere. Towards Yarkund and Leh, Asses and Goats 


of a large size are used for transporting goods. 


Question 6th.—State the cost of sending a Mule load of English 
Broad Cloth from Amritsur to Leh and Yarkund, via Sirinugger and 


via Kooloo, or any other route ? 


Answer 6th.—The estimated cost from Rawul Pindee to Sirinugger 
would be Rs, 104, that is Rs. 8 on account hire, and Rs. 96 duty. 
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The cost to Leh wonld amount to Rs. 132 only, as no duty is 
charged beyond the Maharajah’s territories. 


Question 7th.—Detait the fiscal or political obstructions to which 
traders are exported P 


Answer Tth.—1. The heavy duties to which exports from our terri- 
torics are subject, have rendered the trade to Cashmere unprofitable. 
During Maharajah Goolab Sing’s reign, the customs duties were farmed 
for Rs. 1,35,000 ; the duties have now been augmented to Rs. 375,000. 


The effect has been to depress, if not to annihilate, the trade which for. 
merly existed. 


2.—No articles can be imported to any town m our territories by 
a direct route. They must be taken to the customs house which the 
Maharajah has established at Jummoo, where the prescribed dutics 
are levied. By this measure the cost of transit is greatly increased, and 
traders being exposed to the greatcst inconvenience by detention &c., 


are unwilling to import goods into our territorics. 


The answers to the above questions have been obtained from the 
Tchseeldar of Rawul Pindce, Sirdar Nund Sing ; Baba Jeewun Doss, 
Bukshee Hurree Sing, Kumala Cashmecree, Bhaee Oottum Sing, Wastee 
Ram, Bhace Tuhla Sing, and other traders between this and Cashmere. 





Replies of Deputy Commissioner Goojrat, to the enquiries contained ina 
Circular No. 468, of the 19th ultimo, from the Secretary to the Punjab 


Government, on the subject of decrease of trade between the British 


\ 


territory and the countries within and beyond the dominions of the 
Maharajah of Cashmere. 


Question 1st.—Whiat trade formerly existed between the towns of 
our territory and those of the Maharajah, (including Leh and Yarkuna) ? 
Specify the exports and unports, 
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Answer 1st.—The export trade from Cashmere and the countries | 
beyond, was formerly estimated at about 14 lacs per annum, and consisted 
chiefly of Shawl and Pushmeenah to the value of 10 lacs. Pushm wool, 
Putto, Blankets, Saffron, Fruits, fresh and dried, Spices, Thibet-tea, 
Lacqucred-work and skins. The import trade into Cashmere from Brit- 
ish territory, estimated formerly at 7 lacs, and consisted of salt, value 
two lacs per annum; Linen and piece goods, value 2 lacs; Sugar, Goor 
Tca, Huldee, Lac ard Indigo. Thia information was supplied by the 
Punches and most respectable traders of Goojrat, by the Chowdries of 
Cashmeerces in the town of Jelalpoor, and by other well informed traders 
of the district. Iam of opinion that they have under estimated both 
the export and import trade as formerly existing. 


In April last when, by desire of the Commissioner, I made enquiries 
regarding the trade with Cashmere, through Doss Mull Tchseeldar, 
I ascertained that the export trade from Cashmer* was valued at 23 lacs 
per annum ; and the import at 16 lacs per annum. I should think that 
the trade as existing four or five years ago might safcly be estimated at 


19 or 20 lacs exports from and 14 lacs imports into Cashmere. 


It must be borne in mind that my informants, many of them con- 
nected with the Cashmere trade, have no desire that the full extent of 
that trade should be known, for in their minds the more extensive the 
trade, the greater will be assumed by Government the profits of the 


traders, and the larger the assessments for Income Tax. 
Question 2nd.—Has there been any falling off ? and since when. 


Answer 2nd.—There has been a falling off, to the extent of 2rds ; 
that is, the trade is reduced to } of what it was formerly; this decrease 
has taken place within the last two years. My informants arc those 
named in my reply to question No. 1. Undoubtedly there has beon a 
considerable falling off, but not to the extent stated by my informants. 


I should suppose that trade may have diminished about one-half. 
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Question 3rd.—By what route were English and Punjabee goods 


formerly forwarded, say from Umritsur ? 


Answer 3rd.—The Goojrat and Bhimbur route were always the 
most popular, and the greater portion of English and Punjabce goods 
were forwarded from Umritsur and other placcs in the Punjab by this 
route, until the Maharajah interdicted traders from adopting any other 


than the Jummoo route. The same informants. 


I credit this statement. In talking with Cashmeerees and others 


who frequent that territory, I find all prefer the Bhimber route. 


Question 4th.—State the difficulties of the several routes, the num- 
ber of stages, the approximate distance in miles to Sirinugger, Leh and 


Yarkund ? 


Answer 4th.—There appear to be 5-routes from the Ponjab into 
Cashmere, at least as known to people in this part of the country. I 
detail these routes commencing in order with the most accessible. 
1st, the Muzufrabad route. This is said to be the easiest as most prac- 


ticable for beasts of burden, and the ascents less severe there than any 
other route. From Goojrat to Sirinugger via Muzufrabad, is said to be 
20 munzils or stage’, or about 300 miles, from Sirinugger to Leh 15 mun- 


zils, and from Leh to Yarkund 12 munzils. 

2nd. The next is the Bhimbur route, the distance from Goojrat 
10 stages or 150 miles to Sirinugger. This is considered an easy route, 
and is as I observed above, the most popular. 


8rd. The “ Poonch” route, distance 18 stages, cr about 200 miles 


from Goojrat. This also is considered an easy route. 
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4th. The“ Jummoo” route, distance 12 stages or about 170 miles 
from Goojrat to Sirinugger. This is considered a difficult route, the 


road bad, and very severe ascents. 


5th. The Bodlah route, about 13 stages or 190 miles from Goojrat 
to Sirinugger. This is considered the most difficult, practicable only 
for foot travellers. 

The above are the only routes known in this part of the country. 
My informants are those mentioned above. They appeared to have 
formed tolerably correct estimates of distances as far as Sirinugger, but 
know little about the route from thence to Leh and Yarkund. 

In the table of routes and stages through the Punjab territories, 
lately supplied by the Punjab Government, much information is given 
regarding the difficulties of the several routes, distances, &c., also in 
the printed memoranda on the progress of the Trigonometrical Survey 
in Cashmere, hy Captain Montgomerie, useful information is afforded, 
both as to the route to and within the countries beyond Cashmere, and 
also as regards trade. I should imagine that, if applied to, the officers of 
this Survey now employed in the countries beyond Cashmere, might fur- 
nish valuable statistical information in regard to the trade in those 


countries. 
Question 5th.—Mention the means of carriage used on each route ? 


Answer 5th.—No. 1, Mozufrabad route, ponies, mules, donkeys, 
bullocks and coolies. 


No. 2, Bhimber route, ponies, mules and coolies. 

No. 3, “ Poonch” route, ponies, mules and coolies. 

No. 4, Jummoo route, ponies with difficulty, and coolies. 

No. 5, Bodlah route, ponies part of the distance, and coolies. 

Informants the same as above. 

Question 6th.—State the cost of sending a mule load of English 
Broad-cloth, from Umritsur to Leh, Yarkund, via Sirinugger. 
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Answer Gth.—The hire of a mule from Umritsur to Sirinugger, 


is about rupees 12, from Umritsur to Leh rupecs 24, and from Umritsur 


to Yarkund rupees 27. 
Question 7th.—Detail the fiscal or political obstructions to which 


traders arc exposed ? 


Answer Gth.—-The chicf obstructions which have led to the decrease 


of trade with Cashmere, and the countries beyond are as follows :— 
é 


Ist. That for the past two ycars, the Maharajah has been cn- 
deavouring to close all other routes, and to confine all exports and im- 
ports trade to the Jummoo route, which is one of the most difficult and 
unpopular of all the routes; much merchandize taken by other routes 


is confiscated or very heavily taxed. 


2nd. The very heavy duties levied along the Maharajah’s customs 
line, has had a tendency to decrease trade. 


3rd. The Maharajah’s attempts to secure the monopoly of trade 
for his own agents has had a depreciating effect upon gencral trade. 
The Maharajah’s agents are in Umritsur, Lahore, Noorpoor, and in all 
the large trading towns in the Punjab. The trade carried on by these 
agents is highly taxed, while heavy duties are levied on the goods of 
other forcign traders. 


4th. The reduction of the statute of limitation in our Civil Courts 
to 3 ycars for simple debts and accounts has led toa decrease of trade with 
distant countrics. Traders and their agents visiting Leh, Ladak and Yar- 
kund, aro frequently absent for years, and a feeling of insecurity has 
crept in from the notion that a trader may send a consignment of goods 
to a distant country ;—years may elapse, before he receives an account of 
that consignment from his agent, owing to distance and difficulty of com- 
munication, and yet although the delay has arisen from causcs beyond 
his control, he is liable to be barred from redress in our Courts in case of 
difference or dispute, owing to the revised statute of limitation. 
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The above are the obstructions pointed out by the informants I 
have alluded to. I think myself these obstructions do really exist in a 


great measure. 


From frequent communications with traders passing through this 
district, I gather thatthe Maharajah is undoubtedly endeavouring to make 
Jummoo the one route for the transit of all trade to and from his domin- 
ions, and that he is both capricious and exacting in the levy of trade 
duties. To these measures, may I think in great part be attributed the 
decrease of trade that has undoubtedly taken place during the past two 
years. There is too, I think, some justice in the objection raised in re- 
gard to the statute of limitation. Certainly the operation of this re-— 
vised statute has created a feeling of insecurity in the minds of large tra- 
ders, and has led to their withdrawing in some measure from trading 
with foreign and distant countries. I think also, there arc other causes 
to which the decreasc in trade may be attributed. Commerce, at least 
as regards trade with countries in Central Asia, has scarcely yet recover- 
ed from the shock caused by the mutinies in 1857. Our fiscal arrange- 
ments in regard to the introduction of the enhanced Octroi duties of 1859, 


and the Income Tax of 1860 havo created doubt in the minds of com- 


mercial classes as to the intentions of Government, and have perhaps, in 
some measure led to the depression of trade. I feel assured that at pre- 
sent, through doubt, as to what may be the Government measures of 
taxation, it is the desiro and object of trading classes generally through- 
out the Punjab, to ensure the lowest estimate being formed, as to the 
extent of their trade and dealings, and in this view they are intentional- 
ly keeping trade more slack than it otherwise would be. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Memo: 


Hill roads beyond Simla in the valley of the Sutlej, and through 
Kooloo. | 


The road called the Hindustan and Tibet road contemplated com- 
munication from the plains of Hindustan at Kalka, via Simla, to Chini 
on the right bank of the Sutlej. The project of extension beyond this 
point seems not to have been taken up in the original proposition. It 
was proposed that the road should be ona large scale, and with easy 
gradients, for wheeled carriage traffic. It is completed for wheeled 
carriages to Simla, and has been laid out and constructed (but not of 
the full width) beyond Simla, on the approved gradicnts, to the Sutlej 
at Serahun. From Simla to Nagkhunda it follows the previous road 
From that point instead of descending to the Sutle} and keeping along 
the river, passing through the town of Rampoor, the capital of Busahir, 
it passes along the south side of the hills rising over the Sutlej and 
makes the descent to the river near the town of Serahun, thus avoiding 
Rampoor. Beyond Scrahun no arrangements had been made for con- 
tinuation of the road. It was intended to cross the Sutlej at Wangtoo 
and thence proceed by the right bank of the river to Chini. 


The old road, beyond Chini, continues to follow generally the 
course of the river for some distance. It then divides. One branch 
re-crosses the Sutlej and takes a generally easterly direction to Shipkee 
on the Chinese frontier. he other retains a generally northward 
course to Shalkur on the Spiti river, and thence proceeds via Dunkar to 
Lé. The principal traffic is on this northward road, to and from 
Ladak. The other road is less practicable, and the trafic comparatively 
small ; goods carried for the most part on sheep and goats. 
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The traffic on both lines directs itself towards Rampoor, where the 
products of the hills and of the plains are interchanged. 


It is proposed to open out and improve the road from Nagkhunda’ 
through Rampoor to Serahun, where it is rejoined by the line of the 
Hindustan and Tibet road, and thence onward to improve the existing 
roads to facilitate the traffic which takes the direction of Rampoor. 


Two lines of road, as above noticed, present themselves. One north- 
ward, passing to Ladak,—one eastward to the Chinese frontier. The 
former carries, at present, the more important traffic. The traffic with 
Ladaék also takes another line of communication between Le and the 
_ plains of Hindustan, viz., through Kooloo. From Sultanpoor in Kooloo 
there is communication with the plains, (1.) via Kangra, and (2.) via 
" Rampoor and Simla. To meet and promote this traffic itis proposed 
‘to improve the road from Sultanpoor to the Sutlej at Rampoor, and 


beyond Sultanpoor, to construct a bridge over the Chandra river at 
Koksur. 


To facilitate and encourage the trade with the Chinese provinces on: 
the east it is proposed to improve the road between Rampoor and 
Shipkee. It has been observed that this road being common with the 
other for some distance, crosses the Sutlej at Wangtoo. It thus has to 
re-cross the river, to proceed to Shipkee. Ifthe main traffic with 
Lidak can be conducted by the Kooloo route, then in. the Sutlej 
valley only the road to Shipkee would have to be considered, In this 
case it would appear expedient to carry the road from Rampoor by the - 
left bank of the Sutle} all the way, and so avoid twice crossing the river. 
From Serahun to the confluence of the Buspa there is no frequented 
road on the left bank of the Suttle]. At that point (mouth of the 
Buspa) the road from the plains by the Burenda pass comes down on 
the Sutlej, and from the Buspa (which is crossed here by a sanga 


(wooden bridge) the road is continued to Shipkee by the left bank of the 


Sutlej generally, passing through the town of Poodree nearly opposite 
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to Chini. To complete the road from Rampoor to Shipkee by the 
left bank of the Sutlej and so avoid brilging that river twice, a new 
goad would probably have to be made between Serdhun and the mouth 
of the Buspa. Itis not precisely known what kind of road at present 
exists, and what degree of facility it presents for improvement. The 
officer appointed to the exccutive charge of the roads under considera- 
tion, has been directed to report upon this point, after starting work 
on the section of the road from Nigkhunda to Rampoor. If there are 
peculiar difficulties, it may be expedient to accept the alternative route 
on the other side of the Sutlej ; in favor of which there is the additional 
argument that it Js common, for a considerable distance, with the road 
to Lidik. Ifthe Ladak traffic can be entirely turned into the other 
channel, through Kooloo, this argument will lose its force, and for 
communication with the Chinese provinces only, through Shipkee, tho* 
preference of the route by the right or by the left ‘bank of the river, 
would turn upon the comparative facilities they present for specdily 


opening out a good mule road. 


The objects, then, in view, are the improvements, with reference to 
- existing means of carriage, of the lines of communication from Simla, (1) 
by the valley of the Sutlej to the Chinese frontier at Shipkee, (2) 
through Kooloo to the Ladik fronticr, (3) (if found important, in 
addition to the Kooloo route) vii Chini towards the Lad4k frontier. 


The Ist and the 8rd are in part common. 


An Executive Engincer, of experience in hill road making, has 
been appointed to the charge of carrying out these mcasures; with two 
Assistant Engincers; onc, who has for some time been employed as 
Superintendent of Hill roads in the same part of the country, for the 
works in the Sutlej valley lines ; the second for the Kooloo line, and 
in the first instance for the special duty of erecting the bridge over the 


Chandra, at or near Koksur., 
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The work on the roads is to be limited to the improvement of cxist- 
ing lines, easy or uniform gradients not being aimed at, but the removal 
or avoidance of obstacles and difficulties,—the reducing of inconvenient 
or dangerous ascents,—and, generally, the provision of a fair practicable 
road, for existing means of carriage, poneys, yaks, or mules. Tho 
principles on which this work is to be carricd out, are laid down in the 


instructions to the Executive Engineer, of which a copy is annexed. 


Application has been made to His Excellency the Commander in 


Chief, for the services of Sappers and Pionecrs to aid in the execution 
of the work durjng this season. 


The provision made in the budget of 1862-63 for the works con. 


nected with these roads, is :— 


Widening road, Simla to Nagkhunda, we Rs. 5,000 


Improvement of road Nagkhunda to Sultanpoor in 
Kooloo, » 10,000 


Conditional on supplementary allotment being 
available. 


Ditto Kotegurh through Rampoor, to Serahun, » 10,000 


Continuation, Serahun to Chini, » 20,000 
Road from Sultanpoor to Rohtang pass, above 

Koksur, », 10,000 
Ditto from Koksur to Ladak frontier, 15,000 
Bridge over the Sutlej at Wangtoo, » 5,000 


Ditto ditto ditto Chandra at Koksur, __,, 3,380 


NR. Macraaan, Lieut. Colonel, 
Secretary to Govt. Punjab, P. W. D. 





APPENDIX I. 


Description of articles, mostly Russian, found in the Bazar of Cabool, 
and brought to it by way of Bokhara. 


Ducats, or Venétians, are a gold coin too well known to require des- 
cription. They are known in this country by the names of “ Boodkee” 
and “ Boojaglee,” the former distinction being applied to them on ac-: 
count of their having the stamp of an: image. They are taken most 
extensively to India by the Lohanee and other merchants in exchange 
for the British and Indian goods, which they bring. Two lacs of rupees 
worth are imported annually into Cabool, and are thence re-exported to 
Hindoostan to nearly the same amount. The value of a ducat is 6 Rs. 
in Cabool, but it is liable to change, rising to 7 Rs. when gold is scarce, 
and falling to 5 when the contrary is the case. The standard weight 
of each piece is 52} grains troy; though some venetians often weigh a 
grain more or less than it. They are exported secretly, on account of 
the ruler imposing a duty of 1 per ¢ent. on the import, and 1} per cent. 
on export. Boodkees are sometimes strung as necklaces, and worn by 
the women for ornament, but the Affghans have an aversion for coins 
with images stamped on them, declaring it idolatrous to keep such 
things. T1LLas are the gold coins current in Bokhara, Toorkistan, or 
Tartary, and Cabool, containing good gold, though the gold of the 
Boodkee is of superior quality, and valued at 7 to 7} rupees, or about 15 
shillings each. “ Soovurs” are roubles, the silver currency of the Russian 
empire, of which 3 are equal to a tilla in Bokhara. The coin is circular, 
and weighs 6 miscals ora little less than one ounce. “ Yamoos’’ are 
silver ingots, in the form of small boats, from China (Khita). They 
come chiefly from Yarkund, either by way of Bokharg or Koondooz, and 
are used as bullion, being melted up for that purpose immediately on 
importation here. They have generally a Chinese stamp in the middle, 


and are received ag pure silver ;—one of these ingots, when fused, scarcely 


il 
gives a hundred grains of alloy. They are not all uniform in weight, 
some exceeding a great deal, anc others falling short of the standard, 


which is 828 miscals or 44 lbs. troy, equivalent to 195 rupees in Cabool. 
o 


Goup Desv is found in the Oxus,’ and other rivers, and comes also 
from Russia. It is brought Chiefly from Koondooz, Khooloom, Kolab, 
and Furdab, and is extracted from rivers, in the form of sand, and of 
bits from 2 to 6 grains in size. ‘From’ 10-to 15,000 miscals; or from 80 
to 130,000 rupees: worth - of it, is annually exported to India. The 


price is 8 rupees per miscal, a weight of 72 grains troy. 


Pistors AND Musxéts that come from Russia, are pretty good, but 
high priced. They are generally small, neat, and of a good fashion, but 
are not much used. Those of a superior kind are “purchased only by 
the chiets, and other great men ; the common soldiers, who cannot 
atford to buy them, use the rough and clumsy arms manufactured in 


Cabool. 


Gun Locxs come in large quantities from Russia, there being a great 
demand for this article in Cabool ; . but. preference a given to English 
focks in all instances. Russian locks are usually large, and of rough 
workmanship. . Locks which have the East India Company’s stamp are 
much prized, and readily bought. | 


No cood PsDLOCKS being made in this country, they are extensively 
imported from Rasa. These have generally some ingenious devite to 
deceive apd puzzle strangers, with whom it is a matter of great difficulty 
and perplexity to succeed in unlocking them. There is usually a little 
peg made somewhere in the lock, this on being pressed with the key 
immediately opens the shutter of the key hole, as if by. aspring, and 
then it may be unlocked in the usual way. They are rather strong - 
than good looking, but even the best of them cannot be compared to 
our English loos ; and it i certain, no Russian maker of locks, knives; 
razors, &c., however ingenious, can rival a “ Bramah” or a “Savigne” of . 


Britain. 


ii 

The Kntyss that come from Russia are clumsy and blunt, but 
better than the native ones, and have no more than: two blades. Eng- 
lish knives are much admired on account of their sharpness, but are not 
imported to any quantity. If Groupie, of a great variety, they promise 
a good market, and likely to defeat the Russian instruments. “ Juwa- 
burdas® knives, or those which are watered, are muth liked by the 
natives, they are made here, and are not so’: shining, but have a curious 
artificial painting like net work on the surface, whi¢h is much admired. 
The Razors are pretty good, resembling those of English manufacture, 
and well polished, but not so superior in quality, though they are much 
better than the rough and.good fur nothing instruments of Caboul. In 


fact no good specunens of cutlery are to be met with in this country. 


Inox aND Brass WIRES are imported from Rassia, being useful for 
making strings of guitars, sentoors,* and other musical instruments, 
for winding round hooka snakes, and for making ear rings, &c., worn by 
the poor. They are also employed in making a network of armour for 
the body. a | oe 2 3.3 


Almost all the Copper to be found in the bazar of Cabool is im- 
ported from Russia. It comes in the form of thin quadrangular plates 
about a yard in length and two feet in breadth, dr of a smaller size. 
It is manufactured into cooking utensils, '‘waterpots, &c. &e., and is sold 
at 10 Rs. per seer ; about 100 loads, or 20,000 rupees worth, of it used 
10 come annually, but for two ‘or three years ‘past its importation has 
been discontinued, in consequence of which it is now rather dear. Only 
eight or ten loads were imported this year, including two loads of 
“* kopes,” the copper currency of Russia, known in this country by the 
name of “ Bughrukcha.’ They are converted to the same uses as 


copper. ' 


Various kinds of Russiat, Boxes are to be found in Cabool, that have 


a showy appearance. They are made of a sort of hight: wood, and 





eee onal 


* Sentoor is a kind of Pianaforte pn a small scale, very common in Affgha- 
nistan. oo pene 


iv 
covered externally with the colored tin, fastened with iron clasps : there 
are generally a great variety of colors displayed outside in pretty good 
taste. They have each a lock and key, and a hook on the top for lifting 
them up. Inside there is all open space, though sometimes a small 
partition is made. They are used for keeping paper, ornaments, or pre- 
cious articles, but generally for holding money. The size varies. 
They are imported to the value of about 900 and 1,000 rupees annually. 
The Affghans, having learned the use of snuff, keep either small horns, 
and nut shells fiuely polished, or little boxes for that purpose. The 
latter come to a small extent from Russia, and are made of light wood 
or paper, and sometimes set on pieces of mirror. They are, however, all 


dear, and promise to sell well if imported from Bombay or Calcutta. 


Russian NEEDLES come to the great extent of Rs. 6,000 a year, none 
being produced in this country. They are of various sizes, and sold at 
the rate of 3 rupees per thousand, but those of English manufacture 
might under-sell them if introducéd. ' | 

More than 4,000 Rs. worth of Guass, SPEcTACLES, aND Mirrors 
are imported every year into Cabool. The glass ware af Russia consists of 
plates, bottles, vials, cups, and inkstands of good fashion ; plate glass is 
generally in the form of thin small panes, used for making mirrors, and | 
but seldom for setting in windows. Each pane, about a foot in length, 
is sold for one rupee. Small and thin looking glasses set in wood are 
also imported, and bought by the common people. The price of a six. 
inch mirror is one rupee. The richer classes use Delhi mirrors that 
have very thick glass, which is much liked but dear. A Dehli mirror 
one foot long cannot be had at less than 8 rupees. A few pairs of spec- 
tacles also come from Russia, but they are not good. The natives have 
a liking for spectacles, which sell well here, These things are on the 
whole very dear and difficult to be procured, only a limited quantity 
being imported on account of their liability to break on the way. If 
brought in boats by the Indus from Bombay, glass things, admired as 
they generally are, will ensure a rapid sale, 


Vv 

Porcrtar of Russian manufacture comes yearly into Cabool to the 
extent of 4,000 Rs., consisting of teapots, cups, saucers, plates, bowls, 
dishes, &c., elegantly flowered and gilt. These are used for ordinary 
purposes, such as drinking water, tea, sherbet, (lemonade,) &c., and for 
dining. It is very dear, and is therefore used only by the rich, the 
poorer classés who cannot afford other purchase a very inferior descrip- | 
tion of it made in Cabool. If brought from Bombay by a river route it 


might undersel] Russian ware. 


FxLints come both from Russia and India, but the latter are predom- 
snant. They are also made inthis country of late. A considerable 
demand exists for this article. | 


Grass Braps of various kinds imported fiom Russia are much used 
for women’s ornaments ; they are strung upon a thread, and worn as 
bracelets and necklaces ; Cora. comes from the same country to about: 
rupees 8,000 a year, and is used for the same purposes. It is either in 
the form of square globular beads, or of sticks, and is sent on to 
India. 

SHIEMAHEE, a kind of fish bone, (probably of the whale), is imported 
from Russia to the amount of Rs. 1,000 a year. It has a smooth sur 
face and a white greyish colour ; that of a shining white color is much 
prized. It is used for making handles of knives and daggers, also 
‘sword hilts, A good bone is not to be had at less than Rs. 20. The 
natives have a curious notion regarding “ Shirmahee ”: they say a true 
bone of the kind is of such a nature that it should freeze milk when 
dipped in if, 

Russian Paver is found of 2 kinds, 1st, blue, polished and unpolish. 
ed ; and 2nd, white, smooth and rough. These are about the size of 
foolscap but not so good. At present its import is more than 5,000 
Rupees annually, and is sold at } rupee per quire. Paper that comes from 
Kokan and Cashmeer is much used. No good paper is to be met with 
in Cabool : in fact, this article of commerce, bad as it is, is also dear, 
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,.* dyed yellow, blue, crimson, &e:, and finely polished. It is also _prepared 
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English, Portuguese, China, and Goozrattee papers, if good, and imported 
from Bombay, will certainly be preferred to Russjan paper, and are sure 
to promise a good market. Some foolscap and jetter papers (gilt bor- 
dered) that were brought here lately by a man from Bombay. were uni- 


versally admired for their superior degree of whiteness... 


A kind of Tra coming from Russia; called * Banka Cha,” is of a very 
superior quality, and reckoned by some as better than that coming from — 
Canton. It is not unlike our green tea, though approaching a little to 
plack ; it has a strong aad pleasing flavour. it is ver ry dear and not 
common ; the price is, exorbitant, being so much as Rs. 100 per seer. A 
pretty good description ‘of tea comes from Yarkund and the north- 
western parts of China bordering on Tartary, vla Kokan and Bokhara, 
or Koondooz and Khooloom. It.is of three or four kinds, not’ much 
differing from: each other, known by the names Kuzzil Kaghuz (red pa- 


- per); Sheereha, &c., and has scarcely any flavor, for it is ‘not brought 


with: that care always necessary to preserve it from being spoiled. It is 
extensively used, and annually imported to the amount of about 10,000 


_ rupees. Its price is from 32 to 40 rupees per seer. Canton tea is also 


imported i in small quantities from India, via Umritsur and Bombay, and 


is rather cheap, being sold at from 24 to 32 rupees per seer. 


ty 


n SALEB MISREx, a eee come a little from Russia, It is con- 
‘sidered.a good nutritive for the human. constitution, and is for this pur- 


peat powdered and taken with milk. It is in the forms of flat oval 


-. pieces, of about 80 grains each, and is not now easily procurable in Ca- 


bool. +t is sold at 2 or 3 rupees per ounce. | 


: 
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Kraan is a kind of prepared leather from Russia, is imported to 
about 1,000 Rs. and is used for, making shoes, sandals, bags, &c. It is 


n Balkh and Khooloom. | 

' Kyrmyiz or CocHingau comes from Russia to the amount of about Rs 
10,000 a year, and is like that of India, where it is also sometimes sent 
from Cabool. It is a very valuable dye, and imparts.a bright and crim- 
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son color to silks. It is disposed for sale at from'50 to 90 ee per 
Mun-i-Tabriz, or 10 Ibs. English. 


BLUE ‘STONE, or rather what is more appropriately called sulphate of 
copper, is also imported to the amount of about 1,000 Rs. every year 


It is used for medicines and as a dye. 


A small quantity of Iron Trays are imported, and used for household 
purposes. They are nicely’ painted and flowered ; small ones are sold at 


2 or 4 rupees each, while larger ones bring $ or 10 rupees each. 


Russian K4LABUTOON or W1BE is imported of several kinds, but chiefly 
of two sorts, first true, and second false.. They are both distinguished 
into yellow and white. The true gold wire has a superior degree of lus- 
tre, but the false is sometimes such as cannot be distinguished except by 
able judges. White and yellow wires of true gold are sold at the same 
rate, viz., from half to three-fourths of a rupee per miseal, or about 44 
to 5 rupees per ounce. False wire.is very’ cheap, and much consumed. 
It is used for ornamenting almost all kinds of apparel, caps, “shoes, &e. 
&c., for making tapes, lines, &c., and for winding round hooka pipes. 
Gold wire is most extensively employ ed in embroidery, the Affghans 
being very fond of ornaments of a showy nature. A great many persons 
are daily at work with it in the Cabool bazar adorning gold flowers, 
wreaths, &c., “on garments. This work is as dear as_ the gold wire it- 
self. A finely embroidered | “ Choga” or pelisse, costs from 20 to 100 

rupees, and even mote if the gold be closely fixed. It is generally called 
{calabutoon, and it is preferred to that of India, which wears aw ay very 
soon, while this does not. It is cheaper, more durable and rood looking 
and is therefor¢ much prized; it cannot, I believe, be ‘equalled by Indian 

skill, It is annually imported into Gdbool to the extent of 34,000 Rs. 
~ and is of pure Rusaign manufacture. ‘It may be said to be: one of: the 
staples of Russia unequalled by, any other-country, and goes along with 
“‘ Simgote” to India, and there competes withits produce. Tickets are 
always affixed to bundles of this wire, setting forth, in Russian, the 

names of the patentees, and of the place where it is manufactured. 
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Stucots is a kind of ‘thin flat lace, and differs from Kalabutoon 
(which is a wire) in form and texture only, but not in the substance. 
It is also of two kinds, falee and true, but the former sort is imported 
in by far the greatest quantity, and much employed in use by the poorer 
classes of Affghans, for those who can‘afford it invariably use the gold 


wire abovementioned. It is useful for the same purposes as Kalabu- 
toon. The import exceeds 20,000 Rs. a year. 


The Broad Crors of Russia is rather dear, and does not now come 
somuch as before, on account of the Lohanee and other merchants who 
bring in abundance of the same description of cloth, but of English 
‘manufacture from India, and which has of late undersold the Russian. 
This latter still comes to the amount of Re. 4,000 a year, and is sold at 
from 10 to 20 rupees per guz, a measure of one yard and four inches 
English. It is of fine close texture, but the rade Affgans are not good 
judges of thin or coarse articles. They want cheap goods, Blue, sky 
blue, and green colors are liked. 


Russian Currz is imported annually to the extent of Rs. 20,000, 
and is liked on account of its having less atarch (conjee) and being much 
more durable than English chintz, which i8 of a very thin texture, and 
lasts not even a year, while the former remains uninjured for two or _ 
three years. The greatest variety of it is to be seen in the bazar of 
Cabool, but English patterns are more beautiful and alluring. Russian 
chintz is dearer than English, and is therefore not much consumed ; 
Chintzes concentrate here from all quarters, and are made to compete with 
each other ; thoy are brought from Mooltan an@ the Punjab, Upper 
Hindustan, Russia and England, but the greatest quantity comes from 
the former and latter countries. The import of chintzes from all parts 
amounts to about Rs. 280,000 annually, which is a very large consumption, 
Russian chintz is liked for its durability and costliness, English for its 
external beauty and inimitable darzling patterns, and that.of Punjab for 
its permanence and cheapness. It is used chiefly by the middle and poorer 


1X 
classes, and consumed to about a lac of rupees worth every year. Before 
the appearance of Enghsh chintzes in Cabool, the Russian and Punjab 
manufacturers had the chintz market solely in their hands, but since its 
introduction fiom Britain, the industrious manufacturers of that country 
have by their superior skill and ingenuity, not only rivalled, but, I may 
safely say, defeated those foreigners, who possessed before pre-eminence 


in the commercial transactions of Affganistan. 


Russian velvet used to come formerly in great quantities to the ex- 
tent of 5,000 rupees annually, and even more, but since the introduction 
of British velvet its importation has entirely ceased, the latter having 
superseded it. Russian VELVET is very thin, and of an inferior quality ; 


scarlet, crimson, green, blue, and black colours are prized. 


Russian aTas or SATIN is preferred to English, for the latter wears 
away soon, and is of thin texture. Another kind of satin comes from 
Hubub and Shaw, and is reckoned as next in quality to that of Russia, 
and better than English. Russian satin is sold at 5 rupees per guz, 


Hububee at 2 rupees, and English at the same rate. 


KHoopsaFt is a kind of soft and finely ornamerted silk cloth made 
in imitation of shawls. It comes from Russia to the value of about 
1,000 rupees, also from Persia, the manufacture of Yezd and Cashan. 
No cloth comes from India, though there is a great demand for this 
article in Affghanistan, which can annually consume a lac of rupees 


worth of it. Itis used by the rich, the price is 4 or 5 rupees per guz. 


Sirsa is a kind of coloured cloth, very much like Nanka, and is 
imported to the extent of about 3,000 rupees a year. 


A trifling quantity of Karray 01 MustLIN is imported from Russia, 
and is used for womens’ summer shifts. It is made of flax, and is like 


4 


Indian gauze. 


Nanka is imported in the greatest quantity from Russia, and is 


used for making the outer garments for the people, who have a great 
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liking to it. It is similar to nankeen cloth that comes to India from 
China, and is of a strong, durable texture. It is imported every year to 
the value of about 50,000 rupees, is sold at halfa rupee per yard, and 
is partly sent on to India and the Punjab, where it is used by the Sikhs 
for cloth. 


Nearly 4,000 rupees worth of WHITE SILK CLOTH comes from Russia, 
and is known by the name“ Luttai Feeringec.” It is used for ladies’ 
shirts &c. 


HANDKERCHIEFS that come to the Cabool market are of two kinds ; 
Ist, chintz which comes from Russia ; and 2nd, silken, from Bokhara ; the 
former sort are used by the men, and the latter by the women. The 
import is about 4,000 rupees yearly. English handkerchiefs from Bom- 


bay are imported and extensively consumed. 


CHUPPUN-I-KaRD is a kind of ready-made garment of wool, which 


comes to a small extent from Russia. 


Raw sixk, chiefly of the fertile districts of Bokhara, Kohkan, and 
Koondooz, is imported to the extent of about 4 lacs of rupees. About 
200 camel loads of silk, each containing, at an average, 26 seera of Ca. 
bool, arrive annually at this great commercial mart from different parts. 
In its original state it is usually of a grey yellowish colour, and is sold 
at from 90 to 100 rupees per seer or 16} lbs. English. It is here sorted 
into different kinds, dyed of various colours, and made into Shoojakhanee, 
Kunavaiz, and other plain silk fabrics. It passes in transit to India and 
the Punjab. It is also imported from Herat, Meshid, Shuhri-Subz, Yar- 
kund, Khooloom, and Muzar, and is reared at Cabool in small quantities. 
It is generally of 6 different sorts, viz, Emamee, Koondoozee, Churkhee, 
Luh-i-aubee, Shuhr-i-Subzee, and Kohkanee. 


The articles above enumerated in detail give an outline of the im- 
ports into Cabool from Russia. But Cabool, it may be observed, sendy 
a still greater quantity of merchandize for consumption to Toorkistan 


Xi 


and Russia, for which the returns are made partly in gold, and partly in 


goods. 


(Signed) NovrozsEE FURDOONJEE, 
(Original.) ALEXANDER BURNES, 


On a Mission to Cabool. 


Cabool, 7th February 1838. 


List of articles, mostly Russian, found in the Bazar of Cabool, and 


No. 
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39 
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brought to wt from Bokhara. 


Ducats, Tjllas, Soomand, Yamoo. * 
Gold dust. 

Pistols and Muskets. 

Gun locks. 

Padlocks. 

Knives, Razors. 

Wires of iron and brass. 

Copper. * 


Russian boxes, snuff boxes. 


. Needles. 

. Glass, Spectacles, Mirrors. 
. Porcelain. 

. Fhnts. 

Beads and Coral.* 

. Fish-bone. 

. Paper. 

. Tea. 

. Saleb misree. 

. Kimsan, a kind of leather. 
. Kirmiz, or Cochineal. 


. Blue stone, or sulphate of copper. 


»» 22. lron trays. 

» 23. Kulabutoon, two kinds.* 

» 2+. Simgote.* 

» 25. Broad cloth. ° 
.. 26. Chintz, of sorts. 

» 2. Velvet. 

,, 28. Atlas (Satin.) 

, 29. Khoodbaft. 

» 30. Shirja. 

5, ol. Kaitan. 

, 32. Nanka.* 

, 33. White cloth. 

,, o4. Handkerchiefs. e 
» 3%. Chuppun-i-kard. 

., 36. Silk of Bokhara and Koondooz. 


The articles marked thus * are sent on to India. 
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APPENDIX IT. 
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Extract from P. B. Lord's“ Prospects of Trade with Turkistan, 


“an reference to the contemplated establishment of an Annual Fair on 
“ the Indus.” — 


11. The kind of goods it may be most profitable to send may in 


general be inferred from an inspection of the Appendix, in which 
the prices and quantities consumed are both entered. I shall 


therefore onby specify a few of the most important. Broad cloths 


command a ready sale, and good price. Those that reach this market 


are all of a very inferior description ; but I am assured by Atma, the 


principal Hindoo merchant in this country, and farmer of all the cus- 
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toms and transit dutics, that a better description would fetch a propor- 
tionably higher price, and, in Bokhara particularly, meet with an exten- 
sive demand. He says he himself purchased several pieces of fine cloth 
brought here by poor Moorcroft, and immediately sold them to consider- 
able advantage. The best colors are scarlet, sky, and garter blue, and 
bottle green. Dark blue they do not distinguish from black, and dislike. 
A drab is worn by the graver sort of persons, and a bright yellow is 
much used by those who have a taste for some thing gaudy. This color 
is also chosen for saddle cloth. The sale of broad cloth in this single 
bazar amounts, if will be observed, to from 6,000 to 10,000 rupees a 
year ; a better article sold at moderate profits would, I am inclined to 
think, quickly double the sale. 


12. Chintzes and other piece goods already come in quantities 
from India. Of course with water carriage at our command, there can 
be no difficulty in supplying such goods at a much cheaper rate than 
when, as at present,.they have reached this market either from Bombay 
via Pal2e, or from Calcutta via Umritsur. Under such circumstances a 
large increase in the sale of our cotton may he looked for. The 
stronger fabrics, nankeens, fustians, it will be observed come chiefly from 
Russia. This demand must now be supplied at the Indus fair, and the 
prices show that, even allowing the 30 per cent. profit which according 
to M. de Myendorff, the Bokhara merchant requires, the speculation 
will still be advantageous. Fustians with watered or damasked patterns 
similar to what are seen on furniture moreens in England are at present 
m request here, and such should form part of an investment. Striped 
patterns are also in good request. The total value of Russian cotton 
goods, at present sold in the single bazar of Kundooz, amounts to about 
15,000 rupees per annum, and at least double that amount should be 
estimated for the bazars of Khooloom, Talikan, and Huzrut Imaum, also 
within Murad Beg’s dominions. We may thus put down half a lakh of 
rupees for the yearly value of Russian cottons, consumed in this small: 


state, and not less than four times that amount, or two lakhs of rupees, 
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for the piece goods of England, Hindoostan, and the Punjab, which 


principally reach this by the way of Mooltan, Dera Ghazee Khan, or 
Dera Ismael Khan, and Kabul. 


18. The silks of Bokhara, of which I send numerous specimens, 
next merit attention. It might seem hazardous to attempt a competi- 
tion in silk manufacture with a silk growing and silk manufacturing 
country, but the well known instance of our cotton fabrics un- 
dereelling those of India in the Indian market, shews the project. 
to be not only feasible but profitable. The silks of Bokhara sell 
to the annual amount of not less than five lakhs of rupees in this 
country, and therefore well worthy of consideration. They all contain a 
mixture of cotton, and so should any that may be sent to rival them. 
Substance is particularly looked for, and flimsy articles would not sell. 
We can at least have no difficulty in beating out of the field their hand- 
kerchiefs, an article of very great consumption chiefly amongst women, 
and without exception the most wretched fabrics I have ever seen. 
Their manufacturing skill is so very low, that they cannot even weave 
a handkerchief entire of more than “ alcheen” wide. In each case it is 


woven in breadths which are afterwards stitched together. 


14. In the article Hardware, cast iron pots are in great demand, 
there being no house without one or more, and as they are fragile arti- 
cles, the demand is constant. I can see no reason why the whole of 
this trade should not at once fall into our hands, as the freight of a ton 
of iron goods from England to the mouth of the Indus is considerably less 
than the hire of a camel to bring quarter of a ton from. Orenbourg to 
Bokhara : on the same grounds, bar iron, steel, copper, and tin, must be 
all purchased from us as soon as our mart is opened ; and razors, pen- 
knives and scissors, in moderate quantities, would form a tolerably good. 
investment, but the high prices (in proportion to their quality) at which 
they have hitherto been sold has prevented the habit of using them 
from. being established. It would be necessary therefore to avoid glut- 
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ting the market at once. A moderate supply engenders a’ habit, which 
in its turn produces increased demand, whereas an overstock fies heavy 
on the hands of the native merchant, and deters him from similar spec- 
ulations in future ; the best pen-knives to send would be those with 
many blades ; small scissors are preferred ; common razors, if neatly doue 


up in Morocco cases, would take. 


15. Common Glass and China Ware, under the same restrictions, 
would be found to answer. The China Ware should be rather bowls 
than cups, the glass green and white bottles, with small common mir- 
rors. In Bokhara cast and cut glass is I am told highly esteemed, and 
would fetch a good price. 


Tea is an article in the greatest request amongst the whole nation, 
and the consumption of which is only limited by their means of pro- 
curing it. The whole supply is at present brought by Kafilas from 
Kashgar and Yarkund, a journey of 25 days to Bokhara, and the greater 
part of it is of a description. inferior to any I have ever seen in India. 
Small quantities of Banca Tea, which is of a very fine flavour, are 
brought, but the price is so extravagant as to put it beyond the reach of 
any but the Meer‘and a few principal merchants. Ziracha, a tolerable 
good green tea, sells in Bokhara for seven (7) tillas the Doneem seer, a 
parcel weighing 400 tolas. This is equivalent to nearly 2 rupees the 
pound, and better tea can be got in Bombay even by retail at a lower 
rate. | 


We are therefore fairly invited to competition here ; and as the taste 
for tea is not confined to the Uzbecks, but would doubtless extend to 
the Afghans Were the article placed within their reach, I seem to detect 
in this establishment of a fair on the banks of the Indus, the commence- 


ment of a considerable increase to our already enormous Tea Trade. 


16. Sugar, Paper, Indigo, and various other articles which it is 
unnecessary to particularize more fully, will suggest themselves on look- 
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ing over the Appendix. One general remark may be added before leaving 
this part of the subject. Bokharais much further advanced in luxury 
than the comparatively rude Uzbeck states amongst which I am_ living, 
and her merchants from long access to the Russian fairs have beeome 
fully acquainted with European articles of the best quality, the taste for 
which they have to a certain extent introduced amongst their country- 
men. In preparing an assortment for the Indus mart, this should al- 
ways be held in view, and while the general supply for the country 
should be of the coarse and substantial nature I have indicated, a stock 


of what is more rare and costly will be required for the capital. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Note concerning the Turquoise mines at Nishapoor, by M. Alexander 
Chodsko. { From “ Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys,” p. 106. | 


‘“¢ These celebrated mines are near the village of Madene, and the 
only ones known in the world. This village is about 32 English miles 
from Nishapoor ; the road to it is, for the first five miles, across a plain 
of great extent, covered with villages, gardens, well cultivated fields 
marvellously productive, owing to the many streams which flow from 
the Benaloo Koh and other mountains near. Approaching these the 
country changes, and we found ourselves riding through hills of sand 
and a reddish clay, devoid of all vegetation ; their sterile appearance was 
accounted for by the traces of efflorescent salts, which were seen in large 


quantities, and would prevent any cultivation. 


“ Salt abounds in this locality, and we passed the principal mine, 
Dooletaly, about six miles fré6m Madene. This is an enormous rock, 
covered on its exterior surface with a thin layer of red clay, similar to 
that I have already mentioned. Nothing can be imagined more simple 
than the mode of working out the salt : the miner’s mattock is the only 
instrument used. These mines are the property of the Government, 
who lease to the highest bidder. At present the rent is only 150 
tomauns yearly. A good workman can extract about 800 lbs. a day. 
The salt is beautifully white, and of a fine grain. 


“The road which led to the turquoise mines, the principal object 
of our excursion, ran through some high and naked rocks, which, by 
their dark colour, seemed to be of porphyry: I think, however, they 
were of a hard, compact, calcareous nature, strongly stained, as I did not 
sec any rocks of another system. At their highest elevation they had 
a metallic appearance, which made me think that iron was the colour- 


ing matter ; ; but, not being sufficiently learned in geology, I could not 
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positively determine this. In the middle of this rocky and broken 
ground we came, at length, in sight of two villages, one on the crest of 
a hill, the other in a pretty valley. Beneath they were fortified by a 
loopholed wall, and inhabited by about 150 families, who emigrated 
here from Badakshan under the protection of one of the last of the Per- 
sian kings. These colonists speak bad Persian, and have quite forgotten 
their own language: they show considerable tact and intelligence in 


working the mines. 


“ The turquoises are divided into two classes, according to the posi- 
tions in which they are found. The first, callea Sengui, or stony, are 
those which are incrusted in the matrix; and which must be removed by 
a blow of the pick or hammer ; the second are found in washing the 
alluvial deposits, and are called khaki, or earthy: the former are of a 
deep blue ; the latter though larger, from being paler and spotted with 
white, are of less value. If we are to believe the miners, no turquoises 
have been found except in this group of rocks. The Persian Govern- 
ment never makes any explorations on its own account, and is content 
to lease the mines at an annual rent of five hundred tomauns. I under- 
stood that the most valuable stones are found amongst the débris of the 
old workings and at the bottom of shafts long since abandoned. Erx- 
cavations have been made one above the other, but for the most part 
near the base of the mountain. Here are to be seen galleries, tunnels, 
and shafts, the largest of which are thus designated : Abdoorryzak, 
Shahiperdar, Kharydji, Kemeri, Khaki, and Goor Sefid. 


“ Having given a largesse to the miners to strike a few blows with 
their picks in honor. of the happy planet of the traveller, Bé-talei-saheb, 
we were permitted to enter the first of these mines to witness the opera- 
tions. These were simple enough ; the mattock was again the only in- 
strument, but it was very skilfully used, and, when a layer of rock was 
detached, great precautions were taken to remove it without disturbing 


the turquoises which might be met with. These are not found in the 
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hollow of an eagle-stone, like the amethyst, but are seen as if incrusted 
or glued in the matrix to the number of from twenty-five to thirty, and 
more or less near one another. Each of these stones is enveloped in a 
thin calcareous covering, white on the side adhering next to the tur- 
quoise, but brown on that next to the matrix. How ia it that the 
colouring substance has stopped precisely at the exterior, and that it 
has not injured the purity of the turquoise P But I will rather relate 
what I saw, and not undertake to explain ; I will simply state. that one 
finds on the side of this very mountain of Benaloo Koh indications of 
the carbonate of copper, both blue and green, as are the best varieties of 


malachite. 


“ We were not very successful in our researches, but the best tur- 
quoises are found, with the exception I have before stated, in this mine 
Abdoorryzak ; those of Kharyji follow. 


“ We next examined the washings im the valley. These are to the 
south of the village. The rock is not met with here, and the soil is 
composed of clay, gravel, sand, and rounded stones, evidently an alluvial 
deposit. Here I was again obliged to try the influence of my planet, 
after which several sieves were filled with the soil and gravel in question 
taken from a shaft just opened : these were carried to a running stream 
close at hand, and the earthy substances washed from them, and, the 
stones being turned over, the turquoises were soon recognised by their 
azure tint. Of these we found a pretty good number and of fair size, 
but they were unfortunately of a pale colour, and therefore of little va- 
lue. The workmen called them by the name of Tazé-Madene, or of the 
new mine, to distinguish them from those of a deeper colour found in 


the old workings. , 


“ These worthies affirmed that turquoises are similar to cherries, 
inasmuch as both one and the other acquire their colour as they ripen ; 
and they added that, although a cherry comes to perfect maturity in one 
season by the vivifying rays of the sun, a turquoise requires a thousand 
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to obtain the same result. The miners here do not enjoy a great re- 
putation for honesty, and very fine turquoises are said to take their way 
to Nishapoor instead of into the pockets of the owners of the mines, be- 
ing sometimes transferred for a consideration to parties who visit the 
mines. But here the uninitiated may be taken in, for the miners keep 
thent for some time in a wet cloth, which deepens their colour; and the 
purchaser does not find how pale the stone is until he has parted with 
his, money. F was informed that turquoises of immense size are some- 
times found in the washings. Futteh Alli Shah, the predecessor of the 
present monarch, had one made into a drinking-cup; and it is well 
known that there was a turquoise in the treasury of Venice which 
weighed several pounds. A nobleman’s harness in Khorassan is fre- 
quently ornamented with small turquoises, but these are, of course, of 


comparatively little value. ss 


APPENDIX IV. 


List of the principal articles in demand among the Khirghiz. 
Plain Calicoes. 


Printed Calicoes of particular patterns, vivid colouring, and highly 
glazed. 


Good silks are obtained from China, but a common kind might sell. 
Velveteens are much in request. 


Long Shawls, for tying round the waist, are greatly valued; some 
of the Sultans have them from Cashmere. The Paisley shawls 
would be highly prized. 


Woollen Cloths, of a bright scarlet, light blue, yellow, and green 
would find a market ; but none of a sombre shade could be 
sold. 


Red and green baize. 

Handkerchiefs, Turkey red. 

Ribbons, in one shade, of either red, blue, yellow, or green. 
Fringes. 

Sewing cotton, white and red. 

‘Thread. 

Gilt, glass and fancy buttons. 

Imitation pearls. 

Coral beads are highly valued. 

Imitation coral beads. 

Glass beads, crimson and yellow. 

Birmingham trinkets, such as ear-rings, rings, and bracelets. 
Cheap watches. 
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Small looking-glasses. 
Knives, large and small. 


Scissors, large and moderate size. 


Needles of various sizes. 
Thimbles, brass and steel. 
Padlocks. 

Axes. 

Stirrup-irons. 

Sabres. > 
Guns, single barrel. 
_ Rifles. 

Pistols. A few bad rifles are brought from 
Gunpowder and shot. Persia with matchlocks. 

Percussion caps. 


Russia will not supply any of these 


articles. 
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Tea ; that from the Himalayas would supersede brick-tea if brought 
in cheap. 

Loaf sugar ; that brought from Russia is sold at 3s. 2d. per Ib. 

Rice, common, which is brought from Kohkan, is sold at 6d. per Ib. 
If this article could be obtained cheaper, great quantities would 


be consumed. 
Tobacco and Snuff. 


Opium. 
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‘+ “APPENDIX IV A. | 
ROUTE taken by Adolphe Schlagentweit in 18517, from Sultdapir, 
in Kullu, to Yarkund and Kashghar by the Chhungchhinmo pass, 
over the Karakoram range, and the “ Aksat Chin,”? given by 
Mohammad Amin, his guide. | | 





No.| Nasres OF PLACES. REMABES. 


1 | From. Sulténpur to 
Nagar, see 

2 | Jagat sak,. . 

3 | Phaikchin, 

4 | Koksar, » 

5 | Sisu, 

6 | Gandlak, 

7 | Khardang, The distances as far as No. 
8 | Kulang, ~ 17 are taken from Captain 
9 | Darcha, © Montgomerie’s route, see Ap- 
10 Mogba, pendix XXIV, Table of Routes. 
ll | Kilang, ute I. 
12 | Charpé, 
13 | Samdo, 

14 | Samgal, 

15 | Marecha, aed 

16 | Rukchin, . jewel 


17 | Dabrang,, 


Near the Taghlung Pass. The 
caravan route to Le proceeds west- 

Me ay eng | {ward from this place. 
18 | Puga, | «ieee Road in 9 wide valley, undulatin 
aa country. Mines of Sulphur xsd 


Borax at this place. 


|” Village, 100 houses. Road level 
in the valley. Cross the Chha- 
chot river on the road near Nyimo. 


19 | Nyimo, 

20. |Kéch. A hamlet. Road in the valley, 
o0 Kagh, = 4 along the Kagh stream, which 
runs in a westerly direction. Fine 
pasture land where large herds of 


ee | shawl goats and sheep graze. 
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No.| NAMES OF PLACES. 
21 | Chhushul, ae 
22 | Pong-kong, 

23 | Foot of the Pong- 

kong pass, 

24 | Aghil, ae 
25 | Chhangchhinmo, ... 
26 | Foot of the Chhang- 

chhinmo pass, over 
the Karakoram range 

27 | Beyond the pass, ... 


~» 


Estimat- 

ed dis- 

tance in 
kos. 


Oe le eee 


LN 


1b. N. 


12. N. | 


15. N. 


REMARKS. 





eee 





A kotul, very easy pass, is 
crossed on the road. Chhushul, a 
village containing about 50 houses 
on “the Chhushul stream, which 
falls into the Pong-kong lake. 

A road strikes off here to Rodokh, 
and another to Le. 


Road along the bank of the 
Pong-kong lake. © 
There are four villages :— 


1. Man, 
2. Mirak, each containing 
: 10 or 12 houses, 
4. Kong, 

onthe road, which runs in a 
well cultivated plain. The lake 
lies to the right. ms 

Yaks, sheep and shawl goats 
abound. Supplies plentiful 


An’ easy pass. No habitation. 
Grass,-water and fuel in abundance. 


A cattle shed, in: a. pasture 
ground. Road good. 


An ¥ aghil ” or pasture ground. 
A hot spring; cross an easy 
mountain ; Pass on the road, about 
midway. 


Road good in a broad valley. 
‘The pass lies at’ a distance of six 
marches to the south-east of the 
Karakoram pass. 


Crossed the Karakoram range, the 
ascent up the pass ig about a mile, 
the descent is gradual and eas 
along the course of a stream whic 
rises near the pass. No snow in 
summer. This pass is much easi- 
er than the Karakoram pass. 
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Estimat- 
ed dis- 
tance in 

kos. 


No.| NAMES OF PLACES. REMARKS, 


Ete 


Beyond tho pass, lies the ‘ Ak- 
sai Chin,” or asthe term implies 
the great Chinese white desert or 
plain. Itis sandy and gravelly, 
covered with brushwood. Its 
breadth here from south to north 
may be reckoned to be about sixty 
kos, #. e. from the Karakoram on 
the south to the Peer yukh, or 
Kuen luenrange in the north. A low 
range of hills that. shoots off from 
the Karakoram until it joins the 
Peer yukh range 25 kos above Sum- 

, stage 37, is its westeru boundary. 

t extends into chinese territory 
to the east. Itis watered by nu- 
merous streams from the Karako- 
ram and the Peer yukh ranges, 
running in opposite directions. 
There are also several lakes and 
gold mines in it. The gold mine 
of Ichidi in the direction of Karia, 
one of the principal towns of Kho- 
tan, is one of the largest, where 
1,500 men (Khutanis) are con- 
stantly working for six months 
of the year (June to November). 

Each man has to pay a tax of 
1 “ Ser ” or 3 tolas of gold yearly 
for the Emperor of China. 

The Aksai Chin teems with: wild 
animals, such as yaks, horses, 
musk deer, foxes, (black). Ducks 
in large flocks are seen on lakes. 


28 | Lake the Ist, about {15..N. | In the Aksai, Chin.” The old 
in J route taken by the Moghul con- 
oe Reeser: querors from Tashkand towards 
a a China, passed through the “ Aksai 
Chin.” Traces of it are still seen 
| near the 2nd lake. 
29 |Encamped on the |l2.N.W In the “ Aksai Chin.” Grass, 
road * {fuel, in abundance. Springs of 
e yo sweet water. 
30 |Lake 2nd; anextensive| 8 __,, Ditto ditto. 
lake size not known, | 



















31 


32 


30 | 


o4 


35 
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Estimat- 
ed dis- 

tance in: 

kos. — 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


Encamped on _ the /10.N. W. 


road, 


wo lakes, See. oss 


Kurghan-i-Isfundiar, 12. W. 
or. Mukam-i-Sikan- 


dar, 


Brangsa, at the foot 13. W. 
of the pass, in the} 
Karakash valley,... 


Balghunbashi, _... [12. N. W. 


. REMARKS. 











Ditto ditto, water near the sur- 
face. Dried cakes of cowdung in 
abundance. 


Ditto. No grass, no wood. 

The water of one of the lakes is 
black and of the other reddish 
and brackish. They are about 100 
paces distant from each other. 


In the Aksai Chin. No grass, 
Water and fuel in plenty. 
: Here are the remains of an old 
ort. | 


Crossed over the range which 
forms the western boundary of 
the Aksai Chin, by an easy pass in- 
to the valley of the Karakash river. 
This river, rismg from the Karako- 
ramrangetothe east of the Karako- 
ram and westofthe Chhangchhinmo 
passes, runs down northward be- 
tween two ranges of hills (viz. the 
one above alluded to andthe Kizil- 
karam range), as far as Suget* (stage 
No. 20 on the Tabistanee route be- 
tween Leh and Yarkand), thence 
turning to the north-east, flows to 
the city of Kérakash, one of the 
cities of Khotan, 7 kos to the west 
of Elchee (Ilitse) the capital of 
that province. Jade is found on 
the banks of this river. 

A road from Brungsa leads north- 
east and north to Elchee, across 
the Elchee Duwan over the Peer 

yukh range (Kuenluen), 6 days 

journey. The route is appended to 


fi the valley 'of the Karakash 
river. This is the commence- 
ment.of a forest. No habitation. 





* Halting place No, 40 of this route, 
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| Estimat- | 7 
No. | Names or paces. |,°% #s- REMARKS. 
tance In- 
kos, © i 
36 | Ari | ... ILD. N. A stream falls down into the 
i aS un ms a s he Karakash at this place. Good 
pasturage. 
37 | Sumgal, ... (15. An “Aghil”. or cattle shed in 


7? | good pasture land in the Karakash 
valley. 


38 | Gulbashar, In the Karakash valley. A tomb. 
Ee Jade quarries and salt lakes in the 
| vicinity. 

: | ‘In the valley. Good asturage The 

ag Balackchi, aa road here separates Ron the tiver. 

A: staging place on the Tabis- 

tanee route between Leh and Yar- 

kand. The river Kurakash is 

about two kos distant from this 
place to the east. 


40 | Suget, 


Hence Adolphe Schlagentweit 
went to Yarkund by Kilian, and 
thence to Kashghar, where he was 

illed. hd 





Total estimated dis- 
tance, sae 


419 





No. 


1 


ca 
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APPENDIX IV A:—(Concluded,). 
Road from Brangsa to Elcht, capital of Khutan, by the Elchi-duwan. 


_— | Estimat-} | 4 


ed dis- 
tance in 
kos. 


ef ee ee 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


From Brangsa to the |L5. N. E. 
foot of the Kuen- 
Juen or Peer yakh 
range, | Beek 

Uria_ Kotal, beyond [15. _,, 
the  Elchi-duwan 
pass, 


Aghil, 


Unsha, 


Kumat, _ ctle. 


Elchi, 


Total estimated dis- 
tance from Brungsa 
to Elchi, . {82 


Ditto from Sultan- 
pur to Brungsa,... |353 
Total from Sultan- 


pur to Elchi, —.,. |435 


REMARKS, 





SRE ED 








Here the Piryakh or Kuenluen 
range is joined by the range that 
shoots off from the Karakorain and 
forms the western boundary of 
Aksai Chin. , = 

Cross the Kuenluen range by 
the Elchi-Duwan pass. Ascent 
gradual for about three kos. The 
range is covered with perpetual 
snow, hence called, Piryakh. 
Impassable for laden horses, ‘yaks 
are forthcoming on the Elchee side 
of the pass. 

Pasture ground where toral 
tribes graze their cattle.” Yaks, 
sheep, shawl goats, &c. The road 
lies along the river Elchee (which 
rises im the Piryakh range: near 
the pass,) as far as Kumat, in ‘a 
plain fertile country. Here the 
stream divides itself into two 
branches, one goes to Elchee and 
the other runs in an easterly di- 
rection to Yurungkash, another 
large town of Khutan. . 

A village, 50 houses. Jade quar- 
ries. 

Jade quarries. The stone here 
found is superior, and sells for its 
weight in silver. 


Capital of Khutan. 


Estimated distance. - 
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APPENDIX. IV B. 


Route from Jaldldbad to Yarkund, through Chitral, Badakh- 
shan, and Pamer Khurd—given by Mahammed Amin of Yarkand. 








REMARKS. 









From ‘Jalalabad to | 





1 Kunar, ; Peer large town. River Kunar. A 
: ort. 
Astnar, A large place. A fort. A Nalla 
or stream from the Bajour direc- 
tion joins the Kuner river, near 
this place. Road along the left 
; . bank of the Kuner river as far as 
| stage No. 27, Chatteboi. 
3 |Shaél, ike A, fort. About 200 houses. 
4 Saughar, ‘Do. do. 100 do. 
5 | Birkot, Do. do. 650 do. 
6 | Narsat, A large ‘place contaming about 
500 houses, and a fort. Fertile 
| country. Rice grown in great 
ee: ‘| abundance. 
Rafak Zinbardar, ... 3 5, | Steep ascent for about half a mile 
0 : at this place. The: river “ Bash- 
. ghalok,’ which runs through the 
7 -|Sujaposh Kafiristan, joins the Kuner 
. river at this place. © | 
'U Kalkatak, +] 5 5) | The Chitral territory commences.’ 
A fort. About 100 houses. 
9 | Kila Durus, sas 4 ,,1 A fort, a large place, havin& 
Po te , .. ' | abdut.a thousand houses. 
10 | Kis, eos 6 oy} A village. 100 houses. 
11 |Buréz,  ...| 8 4,| Ditto 200 do. 
12 Chumur Kun,‘' ... D: . 55 Ditto 100 do. 
1 3 Yughur 3 ; eee 3 x” Ditto do. do. 


_ we 





oes | Estimat-| 
No.| Names or Places. | ed dis- | 
# tance. 
14 Danin, 6 kos. 
15 Koahiz, | 20. ,, | 
16 | Maroi, 6 ,, 
17 | Barins, 6, 
18 | Reshun, . | «| 12 a 
19 | Busi, ae 2, 
| avi al By 
90 |Mistuch, § ...] 15 ,, 
21’ | Chivinj — 7 - | 4» 
22 | Bepur, i Ole. 55 
| (Bherup in the map.) 
93 |Khuniz, | 6 , 
24 | Pour, 9°,, 
25 | Darband, 4, 
26 | Kilu Ziabeg, or “ Sar- 
i-Yarkhun,” ... 8 5 
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APPENDIX IV’ B.—( Continued.) 


See en 
REMARKS. 








The city of Chitral is about a 
kos distant from this place on the 
other bank of the river. - 


Danin is a village . containing 


| about 100 houses. 


A village 200 houses. On the road 
are 2 p called “ Rah’’ and 
“‘ Kari,’ where the road is very 
narrow. . 
A village. 100 houses. 
. | 
Do, do. do 5, | 


Do. 200 do. Road narrov. 
A village, 200 houses. | 7 


A large village. A road from 
this place across the river leads to 


_| Shagram, Miragam,.2 large places. 
' re ‘ : a i Ji 


7 t 
t 


A fort. 200 houses. 


A fort. 50 houses. ; 
A village contaming. roe 100 
houses. 


' 


A village. 50 houses, | 
(4 
Do. 100 do. 
A fort containing & mall gar- 
rison. No habitation. 
| 


.| No habitation. Rich valley, Pabture 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 






‘27 |Ab-i-garm, or “ Chat- 
tiboi,” oe 







wound 











No habitation. A hot spring and 
alake at the foot of the Chitral 
pass, which is at times closed, 
like the Khumdan (Shayuk) glacier 
at the foot of the Karakoram pass, 
by avalanches from the pass (Chit- 
(ral) for 2 or 3 years continuously, 
after which it bursts forth in a 
torrent which falls into and swells 
the river Kuner, that rises in tha 
pass (Chitral) and runs about a 
mile to the west of the lake. It is 
a small stream here, and is known 
by the name of the pass. 

' Notre.—The boundary of Chitral 
ends here. 































28 | Pir khar, (in the Bu- 
dakhshan territory,) 


Beyond the pass, which runs 
across the range (‘ Karakoram’’) 
for 11 kos : thus :— 


From the base near Chattiboi 
to the summit, a gentle gradual 
ascent for about 3 kos. 

Thence a plateau or elevated level 
pa about 4 kos wide, flanked b 

igh ridges on either side, fhrongh 
which the road lies, in length from 
south to north about 5 kos. 

The descent from the northern 
extremity of the plateau to the 
base on the other side of the range, 
equally gentle and sloping with 
the ascent. A staging place at the 
base called “ Kampir pilat.” 3 kos. 

The plateau which is known by 
the name of the “ Dusht-t-Biru- 

Att” is a rich pasturage where 

th the Badakhshani and Chitral 
people* take large herds of cattle, 
sheep, goats, horses, camels and 
| yaks, to graze in summer. 





* Badukhshan, or rather Wukhan, lies to the north, and Chitral to the 
south of the pass, 
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Estimat- 
No.| NAME OF PLACES. ed dis- REMARKS. 
tance. 











Laden camels and horses pass 
through the “ Dara ” (Pass) with 
ease, it is practicable also for laden 
carts. It is closed by snow for 3 
months : December, January and 
February. 


( Sarhadd Wukhan, 5 kos. In a plain open country. The 
river Oxus, called here Duryat 
 Punj,” is crossed on the road. It 
is here fordable throughout the 
year. “ Surhadd Wukhan ” is a 


0 town containing 1,000 houses. 
Bank | No habitation. At the foot of an 
a ofthe Abshor] 10 ,, insulated range of the Pamer moun- 
ehree a nee tains. 


The Abshor stream which rises in 
theso mountains, joins near this 
point the river Jihan, or Oxus, 

°. which is here called “Duryai Punj.” 
Road in the valley of the Oxus 
along the right bank of the river. 


Road as above. 

Much ‘snow falls during winter, 
but the road is never closed. Water, 
grass, and fuel in plenty on the 
road. 


33 


80 | Langar Sirak-cho-| 6 
pan, sa: 


ol | Dasht-i-Mirza Mu-| 6 m Road ina plain level country, 
rad, (in Pame (Pamer steppe) full of verdure. 


Khurd, subject to the . 
Babashbeg, or Ruler 
of Sirikul or “ Tash- 


>) 
kurghan ”’), ss 


32 | Karawan balasi, ...| 6 ,, Do. Do. 


a SSS a SST ss a SS ID 


No. 


oo 


o4 


3D 


36 


of 


38 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 


Chakmaklig, ind 
Aktash, ae 
Foot of the “ Bar- 


zash ” pass, or Da- 
ra Sinikul, boat 


Nizatash, 


Jangalak, - 


Tiznif, 


Tashkurghan, 


Estimat- 
ed dis- | 


tance. 


tO kos. ! 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


3 


33 


3) 


a) 


3) 


23 


REMARKS. 








Two roads separate here to 
Tashkurghan : one to the right by 
Karanchunkar pass, the other. to 
the left through Pamer Khurd. 


The road to the left, which is 
both shorter and easier, is as fol- 
lows :— 


In the Pamer steppe. Road good. 
No habitation ; grass, water and 
fuel, in plenty. 


As above. Several springs of 
water. 

A road to Kashghar branches off 
at this point due north. It is fol- 
lowed by caravans bound to Kash- 
ghar. 


As above. 


Beyond the pass. Easy ascent 
and descent; passable for laden 
yabus (horses) and camels. No ha- 
bitation. 


No habitation. The road lies 
along astream (Ab-i-Barzash’’) in a 
valley, full of vegetation, water and 
fuel. 


A large place containing more 
than 100 houses. 


Capital of the Sirikul or Tashkur- 
ghan territory held by Babashbeg, 
who is nominally subject to the 


Yarkand Umban. 
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SD 


Two roads divide, one to the 
right which passes through a dif- 
ficult mountainous country with 
three high passes, viz. the“ Kan- 
dar,” covered with perpetual snow : 

| the “ Arpatallak” ; and the 
“ Ariat” ; and the other to 
the Yeft, which is much easier, and 
runs as follows :— 
39 | Dasht-i-Safarikho, In a plain (valley of Tashkur- 
(in Tlaka Tashkur- ghan). No habitation. Water, grass 
I neon 1> Los and fuel in abundance. Road good. 
5 1an) , as = ‘| A cattle shed in a pasture land at 
40 | Aghil, (Do.) ... , the foot of the Yambulak and 
Chachiklik pass. 


4 -i-tanovtar. be-| 15 The pass which commences at 
, spicy oe ie ‘ ” | Aghil and ends at Dahn-i-tangitar 
oe pe is about 4 kos wide, covered with 


halting place onthe * | vegetation, with gentle ascent and 
bank of the small descent. The road for the most 
stream “ Tangi- part winds along the course of the 
tar,” . (Do.) ... Tangitar stream (which riseg jin 


the Chachilak mountain) in the 
pass. Little or no snow falls in 
winter. Never closed. 

No habitation. 


‘ 


42 arahat a: r A village containing about two 
poypeseuias Wo) = os hundred houses of pastoral Kirghiz, 


in a rich fertile valley (between 
two low ranges of hills—the “ Kizil- 
tah,” and the “ Charling’’) which 
extends to Kaiz-Aghzi, stage No. 
44, following :— 

The road between Nos. 41 and 
42 lie along the Tangitar stream, 
which takes here the name of 
Pasrabat, and running in an eas- 
ternly direction joins the river. 
Yarkand at Chiraghtang. 


43 Tughan , (in Ilaka 15 _,, ee Clsdee lee anid oie 
Yarkand, bad 


dable all the year round, as far as 
| Kaiz Aghzi, No. 44. : 
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Estimat- 
No.| NAMES oF PLACES. | ed dis- REMARKS. 
tance. 


—_— ED TL TET SESS —S LT ES SES SA 


oe is inhabited by pastoral 
Kirghiz. ‘An insulated mound or 
ridge covered with grass called the 
“ Chihil Gumbaz” (a dome contain- 
ing 40 tombs) is crossed on the road 
about 8 kos distant from Pas- 
rabat. 





44 | Kaiz Aghzi, at the | 15 kos. a valley, ends here. At the 
foot of the Tik-i- confluence of two streams, the 
Sachrile a : “ Kiziltagh ” and the “ Charling,”’ 

5 Peer ys as which flowing in a south-east 
direction for about 10 kos fall into 
the Yarkand river. 


45 | Yulbashi, (a spring off 15 °.,, Beyond the Tik-i-Saghrik pass 
water,) (a low range of hills, where little 
ea or no snow falls in winter,) which 
extends for about a mile. It is 
rather a difficult pass, with steep 
ascent and descent, not practicable 
for laden animals except the Yak. 
Yulbashi, (Habitation of Nomad 
Kirghizes,) lies in the Dasht-i-Shai- 
tangum, a large barren desert con- 
taining patches of. greenish sand 
and hard gravelly soil, commenc- 
ing at the foot of the Tak-i-Saghrik 
range and running for about 40 
miles in the direction of Yarkand 
(north-east) to within a short dis- 
tannce ot Yakrik, following stage. 
There is no habitation, and no 
water on the road through the 
desert except at Yulbashi. Travel- 
lers carry water with them in a 
water bag ( ‘“ Kokowur,’ Turki 
name) made of Yak skin by the 
Kirghiz. 


46 | Yakrik, on a canal | 20 Road through the desert to near- 


?? | ly a kos of Yakrik, a large village 
cut from the river which has an “ Urthang or Chinese 


Yarkand ; nes police post, and about 6500 houses 
inhabited by Yarkandis. 
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Estimat- 
No.| NAMES OF PLACFS. | ed dis- REMARKS. 
tance. 


Ee CS CEES eee 


On the road there isa halting 

place where travellers put up 
under a tree, called Yulghuz 
Tughrak. 


A village containing about 200 
houses in the plain of Yarkand. 
Road along a canal. 


47 | Khojerik, a 


48 | Yarkand, wes City. Road along the Urpi 


canal. 


Total estimated dis- 
tance in kos, 








, NOTE ON THE ‘ABOVE ROUTE. 


The road from Jalalabad to Chattfboi lies in the valley of the Kuner river 
along the left bank of the river. The valley is thickly populated and well cul- 
tivated. 


The Chitral pass is perhaps the easiest of all the passes over the Kara- 
koram, or Ilindu-kush, range that lead from Ladakh, Iskardo, Kunjud, Chitral, 
&c., into Turkish China, Budukhshan, &c., excepting the Change hinmo pass, 
for which see Appendix IV A. 


There is no habitation between No. 31 Dashti-Mirza MurAd, to No. 38 
Tiznif. Travellers take provisions for this journey from Sarhadd-i-Wukhan, 


No. 29. 
The Shaitin-i-gum desert is another uninhabited tract. Travellers carry 


provisions from Tughan (43) or Kaiz-Aghzf (44). 


The route is open throughout the year except for 2 or 3 months, December, 


January and February, when the Chitral pass is closed by snow. 


No. 


1 | From Aktash to | 15 kos. 
Rankuil, in a val- | North. 


2 | Dasht-i-Alai, ... | 12 kos. 


Oomono ct 


10 


12 
13 


XXll 0. 
APPENDIX IV B.—( Concluded.) 
ROAD from Akhtash to Kashghar. 


Estimat- 


NAME OF PLACES. | cd dis- 
tance. 


ley, 


Yaghrustam, ti bo 


Nugharchuldee, ...| 10 
Kurghan Ramakuil,| 6 
Yasse kuchik, | 8 
Kotal Shah Mashraf, 20 
Uksalir, a 8 


Kurgha Shunkani, 12 
Ghauji Ghalik, ...| 12 
Bash Kurawal, ...| 10 
Karawul Mingyal, 20 
Kashghar, .| 40 


Total from Aktash 

to Kashghar, ... 
From Julalabad to 
Aktagh, 


Total from Julalabad 
to Kashghar, 







er 286 
™ |} 468 


} 182 


3) 


REMARKS. 





tas, CD 


Road in tho Pémer steppes 
(Pamer-i-khurd) along the course 
ofthe Aktash stream. This is a 
small lake of red water. The 
valley is inhabited by nomad Khir- 
ghiz. 

Dasht-i-Alai, is a large plain at, 
the foot of the Alai mountain, full 
of vegetation and watered by nu- 
merous streams. Inhabited by 
pastoral Kirghiz who keep largo 
flocks of shawl goats, sheep, y: aks, 
camels, horses, &c. They are sub- 
ject to the Khan of Khokand, who 
takes one out of every 40 head of 
cattle. There is a mine of rock 
salt in the Dasht. 

The “ Kizil yart ” kotul or range, 
not very difficult, is passed on the 
road about 3 kos distant to tho 
north of * Rankuil.” 

Nos. 3 to 13 are stages Nos. 16 
to 24 of the route between Kho- 
kand and Kashghar. 



















Estimated distance. 
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Account of the Shawl Manufacture in Cashmere. [From Moorcraft.| 


The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials 


of which the fleece consists, usually in about the following proportions :— 


Coarse ITair, ee Sat 1} seers. 
Seconds, or Phiri, sate ae 03 

Dust and Foreign Substances, re 2) 

Fine Wool, le i 9 


ay ee OE 


6 seers, or 1 tarak. 





Mueh attention is required to free the wool from the hair, ‘and the 
process is a tedious one. ‘The next step is cleaning and separating the 
wool. A quantity of husked rice is steeped in clean cold water, for a 
day anda night, or longer, until it becomes soft, when if is ground or 
bruised upon a stone slab to fine flour. Thin layers of this and of the 
picked wool are laid alternately, and squeezed with the hand until they 
are completely intermixed. A little water may be occasionally sprinkl- 
ed Bver the heap, if the weather is hot and dry, else it is not necessary. 
Soap is never used, as it makes the wool harsh ; and its employment in 
Hindustan being communicated to the Kashmirians, induced them 
to boast that in this matter at least they were more knowing than 
Europeans. After being thus treated for about an hour, the flour 
:s shaken out, the wool opened and torn to pieces, chiefly by the nails, 
and made into somewhat square, thin, elastic pads, called Tumbu. In 
this process the Phiri, or secondswool, is extricated. Though too coarse 
for fine shawls, it is used in the manufacture of those of inferior quality, 
and of a strong shawl-cloth called Patu. The tumbu is then worked 
out into a thin flat roving, about halfa yard long, which is called 
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a Mali. The Mla is folded up to the size of the tumbu, and deposited 
ina deep pot of red earthenware, called a Taskas, to be out of the 


way of dust or accident, till required for the spinning wheel. 


The wheel is constructed on the same principle as that used in 
Hindustan, but varying in neatness of form and finish, according to its 
price ; the rudest, the Takhtidar, or Pachimdar, costs a half rupee; 
the Katzker, which is the most serviceable, three or four rupees ; and the 
Pakhchedar, which is used by those who spin for amusement only, costs 
from six to sixteen rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a cylindrical 
tube of straw or reed-grass, and instead of one line of radii or spokes, 
supporting a continued circular wooden rim, there are two circular and 
parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, leaving between 
them, at their outer circumference, an empty space. A hair cord, fasten- 
ed to the loose end of one of the spokes, is carried across the space or 
trough, to the end of the next spoke but one on the opposite 
side, and having been passed round, it returns to a spoke on the side from 
which it began. By a continuation of this process a rim is formed of 
a surface of hair-cord, over which runs a small band, that is said seldom 
to be cut by the friction to which it is exposed. The principle kept- 
in view by this arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to produce a con- 
tinuance of soft elastic movements, without jerk or stiffness, to prevent 
the yarn breaking on the occurrence of any slight interruption in draw- 
ing it out. 

Women begin to work at day break, continue with little interrup- 
tion the whole day, if not taken off by other domestic affairs, and extend 
their labour until very late in the night, spinning by moonlight, when 
available, and when they cannot afford to purchase oil fora lamp. The 
fine wool is spun commonly into about seven hundred gaz, each gaz 
consisting of sixteen girahs, about equal to nails. This yarn is doubl- 
ed and formed into twist, which is cut into two hundred lengths, each 
length of three gaz and a half ;—this measure being suited to the length 
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of the warp fot ashawl. From the Phiri, or seconds-wool, about one 
hundred gaz of yarn are also produced. The yarn of the fine wool is 
sold sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. A hundred lengths 
of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each three gaz anda half, bring 
ordinarily seven tangas, or about seven pence. But if the same kind 
of yarn be sold without being doubled and twisted, the price is regulated 
by weight, a pal bringing from twelve annas to one rupee four annas, 
according to the demands of the market. The yarn from Phiri, or 
seconds-wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz employed consists of 
no more than twelve girahs, or nails, that is, of me gitgh less than the 
gaz in ordinary. use. A hundred yards of Phiri twist, and each of two 
short gaz, or of twenty-four girah, sell for one and a half tanga three 
pice, or about three half pence. Although calculations upon this matter 
can be little more than approximatione, yet three pence or three-pence- 
half penny a day, or from three rupees to three rupees eight annas, or 
from six to seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general earn- 
ings of an industrious and expert spinner in Kashmir, out of which, 
however, must be subtracted the price of the wool,* leaving only one 


rupee eight annas for her labour. 


If shawl-wool be furnished to a spinner to clean and to spin, eight 
annas are paid for spinning one pal, or three and one-third rupees’ 
weight of yarn of the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep’s wool, spun 

by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a seer, at the rate of 
from two tangas, or four pice, to twelve annas per pao, according to the 
fineness of the yarn ; and the spinning of this quantity into yarn suited 
for shawls will occupy a woman for eight days. There are several varie- 
ties of thread, distinguished by different degrees of fineness. From one 
pal of clean fine shawl-wool a spinner will draw froma hundred to a 
thousand threads of three anda half gaz each. There is not such a 


difference between the price of coarse and of fine yarn as might be ex- 





* Thirty-two Tangas or annas, equal two rupees. 
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pected. owing to the greater expenditure on the former of a material 
that is dear, and on the latter, of labour that is cheap. Shawl-wool is 
sometimes spun by men, with a loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. 
These men are called Trakhans, and the varn thus spun is the finest ; 
but very little of it 1s now made. Girls begin to spin at the age of ten, 
and a hundred thousand females -are employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one-tenth of this number are supposed to spin for the 
purpose of obtaining shawls for themselves, or for other members of their 


families, and nine-tenths to earn their hvelihood. 


The Pinmanen keeps a shop for the purchase of yarn, but also 
sends people to collect it from the houses of the spinners, who give 
notice of their approach by ringing a bell. The yarn is sold to the 
weavers ata profit of from one pice to a tanga in the rupee. As a 
large stamp duty is levied on shawl-goods when finished, the exporta- 
tion of the yarn is forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced by heavy 
fine and imprisonment. Much of it is, nevertheless, exported to those 


| places in the Punjab where the expatriated weavers have settled. 


I 


Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely to suit the 
market, the weaver applies to persons whose business it is to appor- 
tion the yarn according to the colours required ; and when this is settl- 
ed, he takes it to another, whose function it is to divide the yarn into 
skeins accordingly, and each skein is delivered to the rangrez, or dyer. 
When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the Phiri, or seconds- 
varn, is alone given to be dyed. ‘This is generally about the thickness 
of common cotton sewing thread, is loosely twisted cf a coarser quality 
than the yarn used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment in 
flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing highegy and being, as it 


were, embossed upon the ground. 


The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in clean cold water. He 
professes to he able to give it sixty-four tints, most of which are perma- 


nent. Each hasa separate denomination ; as for instance, the crimson 
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is termed Gulanar (pomegranate-flower) ; the best kind is derived from 
cohineal, imported from Hindustan ; inferior tints are from Lacand kirmis 
(chermes), distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdana, and Kirmisi lac, or 
cochineal and lac chermes ; logwood is used for other red dyes; blues 
and greens are dyed with indigo, or colouring matter extracted by boil- 
ing from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported from Mooitan 
and Indigo from India. Carthamus and saffron, growing in the province, 
furnish means of various tints of orange, yellow &c. The occupation of a 
dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter and fimer the fibre of tire 
wool, and the finer the yarn into which it is made, the more capable 
it is said to be.of receiving a brilliant dye ; and this is one reason why 


the fine white wool of the goat is preferred to that of the sheep. 


The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft. That 
intended for the former is double, and is cut into lengths of three gaz 
and a half, any thing short of that measure being considered fraudulent. 
The number of these lengths varies from two thousand to three thou- 
sand, according to the closeness or openness of texture proposed, and 


the fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 


The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a little thicker than 
the double yarn or twist of the warp. The weight of the weft is esti- 
mated at a half more than that of the warp. The Nakatu receives the 
yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls: he can prepare in one day the 


warp and weft for two shawls. 


The Pennakamguru, or warp dresser, takes from the weaver the 
yarn which has been cut and reeled, and stretching the lengths by 
means of sticks into a band, of which the threads are slightly separate, 
dresses the whole by dipping it into thick-boiled rice-water. After this 
the skein is slightly squeezed, and again stretched into a band, which is 
brushed and suffered to dry : by this process each length becomes stif- 


fened, and set apart from the rest. 
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Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and 
has the advantage of showing the darker colours of the dyed wool more 
prominently than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengthen- 
ing, and giving more body to the edge of the cloth. When the border 
is very narrow it is woven with the body of the shawl; but when 
- broader, it is worked on a different loom, and afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the refugar, or fine drawer, with such nicety, that 
the union can searcely be detected. The silk is twisted for the border 
warp by the tabgar. The warp differs in breadth, the narrowest consist- 
ing of twerty, and the broadest, of a hundred threads. From the 
tabgar the silk is handed to the Alakaband, who reels it, and cuts it into 
the proper lengths. 


The operation of drawing or of passing the yarns of the warp 
through the heddles, is performed precisely in the same way as in 
Europe, and the warp is then taken by the shal-baf, or weaver, to the 
loom. The weavers are all males, commencing to learn the art at the 
age of ten years. In all transactions there are two parties, the master, or 
Ustad, and the scholar, or Shagird; the former being the capitalist, the 
latter the mechanic. Work is executed under four different conditions. 
First, for wages, when it almost always happens that a system of ad- 
vances has occurred, by which the workman is so deeply indebted to 
his employer that he may, in some sort, be considered as his bond-slave. 
Secondly, upon contract, of which the common term is, that one pice is 
paid for every hundred needles carrying coloured yarn that shall have 
been each once passed round as many yarns of the warp. Third, a 
sort of partnership, in which the Ustad finds all the materials, and the 
workmen give their labour. When a shawl is sold the outlay of the 
. Ustéd is deducted from the price, and the remainder is divided into five 
shares, of which one goes to the master, and the other four to the 
workmen. The fourth mode is an equal division of the proceeds; in 
which case the master not only finds the materials, but feeds the work. 


men. Three men are employed upon an embroidered shawl of an ordi- 
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nary pattern for three months, but a very rich pair will occupy a shop 
for eighteen months. 


The loom differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of in- 
ferior workmanship. An ustad has from three to three hundred in his 
establishment, and they are generally crowded together in long low | 
apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, the nakash, or pattern 
drawer, and the tarah-guru, and talim-guru, or persons who determine 
the proportion of yarn of different colours to be employed, are again 
consulted. The first brings the drawing of the pattern in black and 
white. The tarah-guru, having well considered it, points out the dis- 
position of the colours, beginning at the foot of the pattern, and 
calling out the colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, that 
by which it is to be followed, and so on in succession, until the whole 
pattern has been described. From his dictation, tle talim-guru writes 
down the particulars in a kind of character or short hand, and delivers 


a copy of the document to the weavers. 


The workmen prepare the tujis, or needles, by arming each with 
coloured yarn of the weight of about four grains ; these needles, with- 
out eyes, are made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp 
ends slightly charred, to prevent their becoming rough or jagged 
through working. Under the superintendence of the tarah-guru, the 
weavers knot the yarn of the tuji to the warp. The face, or right side 
~ of the cloth, is placed next to the ground, the ‘work being carried on at 
the back or reverse, on which hang the needles in a row, and differing in 
number from four hundred to fifteen hundred, according to the light- 
ness or heaviness of the embroidery. As soon as the ustdd is satisfied 
that the work of one line or woof is completed, the comb is, brought 
down upon it with a vigour and repetition, apparently very dspropor. 
tionate to the delicacy of the materials. 


The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, one plain, or of 
two threads, one twilled, or of four. The former was, in past times, 


wrought to a great degree of fineness, but it has been, of late, less in 
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demand. The various twilled cloths are usually from five to twelve 
girahs, or nails wide. Shawls are twilled, and are commonly about 
twenty-four nails broad, and differ in their extent of field. Two persons 
are employed in weaving a cloth of this breadth. One throws the 
shuttle from the edge as far as he can across the warp, which is usually 
about half way. It is there seized by the second weaver, who throws 
it onwards to the opposite edge, and then returns it to his companion, 
who, in his turn, introducing his fingers into the warp, forwards the 
shuttle to the edge whence it started, and then recommences the opera- 
tion. The cloth thus made is frequently irregular, the threads of some 
parts of the woof being driven up tightly, and in others left open, from 
which results a succession of bands, sufficiently distinguishable whilst 
without colour, but still more obvious when dyed. The open texture 
is, ma degree, remediable by the introduction of fresh threads; but 
there is no sufficient cure for that which has been much compacted. 
One might be led to suspect that there existed some radical defective- 
ness in the principle of this mode of weaving not readily mastered, were 
not pieces of cloth found occasionally of an almost prefect regularity 
of texture. But the greatest irregularity is discoverable in those shawls 
which have the deepest and heaviest borders, and a further examination 
compels me to retract an observation somewhere made of the artist 
being so much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern as to 
neglect the structure of the field. The edge of the warp in the loom 
is filled with the heavy thread of the phiri, or seconds yarn, charged 
also with colour, so that in a few lines the front of the worked part ad- 
vances beyond that of the plain part or field, and an endeavour to 
equalize this betrays the weaver into a work which proves fruitless ; 
and, in general, the heavier the embroidery on the border, and, of course, 
the higher the price of the shawl, the less regular is the structure of 
the cloth. Such, indeed, in some instances, is the degradation of the 
cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign merchants to cause it to be 


removed, and another piece to be engrafted within the edge of the 
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border. But in this case there is no other remedy than in a judicious 
selection of a sheet of the same breadth and fineness ; for, although two 
breadths of the narrow cloth might fit the vacant space, yet these must 
be joined by the refugar in the middle ; and although this can be so done 
that the band differs not in thickness from the rest of the cloth, yet 
the joint is discernible when held between the eye and the light, from 
the threads in the joined breadth being not continuous in the same line ; 
whereas any irregularity of this nature is drowned in the edge of the 
border. The best practice to ensure a good field seems to consist in 
weaving the border, in every case, separately, and inserting the field by 
the refugar. 


When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purusgar, or 
cleaner, whose business it 1s to free the shawl from discoloured hairs or 
yarn, and from ends or knots: he either pulls them out severally with 
a pair of tweezers, or shaves t#@ reverse face of the cloth with a sharp 
knife : any defects arising from either operation are immediately repair- 
ed by the refugar. At this stage of the manufacture the shawls are 
sent to the Collector of the stamp-duties, by whom an ad valorem duty 
of twenty-six per cent. is levied, and each piece is then stamped and 


registered. 


The goods are now handed over to the wafarosh, or person who has 
advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the mohkim, or 
broker, and these two settle the price, and effect tho sale to the mer- 
chant ; the former charges interest on his advances, the latter a com- 
mission, varying from two to five per cent. The purchaser takes the 
goods unwashed, and often in pieces, and the fine-drawer and washerman 
have still to do their part. 


When partly washed the dhobi brings the shawls to the merchant, 
that they may be examined for any holes or imperfections ; should 
such occur, they are remedied at the expense of the seller: if there are 


none, the washing is completed. This is done with clear cold water, 
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using sOap very cautiously to white parts alone, and never to em- 
broidery : coloured shawls are dried in the shade; white ones are 
_ bleached in the open air, and their colour is imrproved by exposure to 
fumes of sulphur. After being washed, the shawls are stretched in 


a manner which answers in some degree to calendering: a wooden 


7 cylinder is two parts is employed for this purpose, round which the 


shawl, folded so as not to be quite as broad as the cylinder is long, is 
carefully wrapped, being occasionally damped to make it fold tighter ; 
the end is sewn down : two wedges are then gradually driven between 
the two parts of the cylinder at the open’ extremities, so as to force 
them asunder, and the surrounding folds of the shawl are thus stretched 
to as great an extent as is consistent with its texture. The piece re- 
mains in this state for two days, when it is removed to be packed. The 
packages are of various dimensions, but they are formed on one princi- 
ple: the shawls are separated by shects of smooth, glazed, and coloured 
paper, and they are placed between two smooth planks af wood, with 
exterior transverse bars, which projecting beyond the planks, offer a 
purchase for cords to tie them together : the whole is then placed ina 
press, or under heavy weights for some days, when the planks are 
withdrawn, the bale is sewed up in strong cloth and the whole 
is sewed up as smoothly and lightly as possible in a raw hide, which, 
contracting in drawing, gives to the contents of the package a remarka- 


ble degree of compactness and protection. 


An immense variety of articles of shawl stuff are manufactured 
in Kashmir, besides the shawls themselves : of them also there are two 
chief varieties, those made in the manner described, and the worked 
shawl (doshali amli), in which the whole of the embroidery is worked 
on the cloth, with needles having eyes, and with a particular kind of 
woolen thread, instead of the silk employed in the usual embroidered 
work. In the amli shawl the pattern, which is in every case delineated, 
but which at the loom is read off in certain technical terms from a book, 


is covered with transparent paper, upon which the outlines of the 
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composition are slightly traced with a charcoal twig, and the traced 
lines are permanently defined by being pricked through with a small 
needle. The cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed strongly 
upon a smooth plank, with a piece of highly-polished agate or corne-' 
lian, until it is perfectly even and regular. The pricked pattern is then 
stretched upon the cloth, and some fine coloured powder, charcoal, or 
chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which penetrating through the 
holes, transfers the outline to the cloth underneath. This is next moro 
accurately delineated with some coloured powder, rendered tenacious by 
mucilage of gum arabic, which, when the work is completed, is readily 


detached in dust by the hand. 


The use of patterns by the chain-stitch embroiderer, and the carpet 
weaver of Kashmir, is more restricted to a confined number of forms, 
by being transferred from a wooden block to the cloth, in none to the 
former, and to paper in respect to the latter. 

The following are the chief articles of this manufacture, with their 
usual prices. 

Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this manufacture, and 
have different names, according to their nature and quality, as plain 
white coloured, embroidered in the loom, or by the hand with the 
needle : viz : 

Patu Pashmini, sometimes made of Asalties, but more frequently of 
the coarse kinds of shawl-wool, is in length four gaz, and in breadth one 
and a half gaz. Thisis thick, and used as a blanket, or for outer 
clothing. Price from 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. | | 

Shala phiri, as its name denotes, is made of phiri, or of seconds- 
wool, Its length is from three and a half to four gaz, and breadth one 


and a half gaz. Price from 20 to 30 rupees per piece. 
Halwan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl-wool, without flower, 


border, or other ornament, differs in length, but is twelve girahs in 


eee: 


breadth, and is used for turbans and for dyeing. Price from 3 to 6 


rupees per gaz. 


- Jowhar Shala Sadu, or shaw] with a narrow edging of colored yarn, 
is from three and a half to three and three-quarters gaz in length, and 
one and a half in breadth. Price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 


As all the following shawls are of the same dimensions, viz, three 
and a half gaz in length, and one-and a: half gaz in breadth, it is un- 


necessary to affix the measures to their several ames. 


Shala Hashiadar, is edged by a single border, 60 to 70 rupees. 
Shala Dohasiadar, has a double border, 40 to 70 rupees. 
‘Shala Chahar Hashiadar, has four borders, 60 to 70 rupees. 


Hashiadar Khosar, or Khalil Khani, has two borders and two 


tanga, sometimes with, at others without, a flower in the corners, 40 to 


50 rupees. 


Hashiadar Kiungreedar. This has a border of the usual form with 
another within-side, or nearer to the middle, resembling the crest. of the 
wall of Asiatic forts, furnished with narrow niches or. embrasures for 


wall pieces, or. matchlocks, whence its name, 100 to 150 rupees. 
e 


Dhourdar, has an ornament running all round the shawl, between 


the border and the field. 200 to 2,200 rupees per pair. 


Mathandar has flowers or decorations in the middle of the field. 
300 to 1,800 rupees per pair. 


Chanddar, has a circular ornament or moon in the eentre of the 
field. 500 to 1,500 meee per pair. 


“Chenega has four half moons, 300 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 


Kunjbuthadar, has a group of flowers at each corner. 200 to 900 
rupees per pair. | 
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Alifdar, has green sprigs without any other colour,-on a white 
ground or field. 120 to 1,150 rupees per pair. 


Kaddar, has large groups of flowers somewhat in the form of the 


cone of a pine, with the ends or points straight, or curved downwards. 


Dokaddar, has two heights of such groups ; Sekaddar, has three 
rows : and so on to five and upwards : in the latter case, however, the 


cones are somewhat small. 100 to 800 rupees per pair. 


The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by different names, as 
Pala, Hashia, Zanjir, Dhour, &c., and these are divided into different 
parts. By the term Pala is meant the whole of the embroidery at the 
two ends, or, as they are technically called, the heads of the shawl. 


The Hashia, or border, is disposed commonly one at each side in 
the whole length, and if double or triple, gives particular denominations 
to the shawl. 


The Zanjir, or chain, runs above and also below the principal mass 


of the Pala, and as it were confines it. 


The Dhour, or running ornament, is situated to the inside in regard 
to the Hashia and the Zanjir, enveloping immediately the whole of the 
field. — 


The Kunjbutha, is a corner ornament, or clustering of flowers. 
The Mattan, is the decorated part of the field or ground. 


Butha, is the generic term for flowers, but is specifically applied, 
when used alone, to the large cone-like ornament which forms the most 
prominent feature of the Pala. Sometimes there is only one line of 
these ornaments, extending from the lower Zanjir to the upper one. 
When there is a double row,.one above the other, the Butha is called 
Dokad, Sehkad, up to five, after which it takes the name of Tukaddar. 


Each Butha consists of three parts ; viz, the Pai or foot or pedi- 
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ment of leaves generally ; the Shikam or belly, and the Sir or head. 
The head is either erect, or straight, or curved, or inclined. If the 
Butha slope generally, itis named Butha kaj. The Shal, or net, is the 
work which separates the different Buthas, but sometimes the interstice 


is without ornament. 


Jamawar, signifies literally a gown piece. The length of this cloth 
is three and three-quarter gaz, and the breadth one and a half gaz. 


This article branches into many varieties, as Khirkhabutha, large 
compound flowers, consisting of groups of smaller ones. This is used 
by the Persians and Afghans. 


| Rupees per piece. 
Rezabutha, small flowers thickly set, ss 200 to 700 
Shaldar, net work, _ sat be cae si 500 ~=1,700 
Tshimi, ne oe Be ve ae a 250 400 
Mehramat, shi a ee ae sie 150 300 
Khatherest, sis ae ee a oh 150 750 
Marpech, as sa et sic: see 200 390 
Kahnkar, se ie. ee ces eae 300 1,000 
Lakhe Angur, _... aie a re de 300 500 
Chaporast, ee sas sae dad 300 7,000 
Dogul, Sehgul, eeauaet a us ae 500 1,000 
Barghe bed, di un im sis es 250 400 
Gulisaut, eas ies “ee Sah se 200 900 
Duazdhe khat, ... a i oii ae 700 1,500 
Duazdeh rang, _... es os ase is 800 1,400 
Gule parwane,_... vee ae as as 300 450 
Kaddhar, sss : si sah ee 300 2,000 
Kayhama, eee Safed, es wee vee 120 130 


These are ats by the shawl weaver alone, and go largely into Hin- 
-dustan, where they are dyed, the small green flowers being previously 
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tied up in hard small knots, so as to be protected from the action of the 
dye, and are, of course, when untied, each surrounded by a small white 
field. Small eyes of spots of "yellow, red, and of other colours, are 
supposed to harmonize with the green flowers and the new ground, and 
these are added by embroiderers of Chikkandoz. 


Kasabeh, or Rumal—women’s veils—square shawls. These are 
from one and a half to two and a half gaz square, and are called 
Khathdar, ag ie bls 300 to 6500 rupees 
Mehramat, e ‘e os 150 to 300 do. 
Islimi, with’ the thirteen other patterns of the Jamawars; and in 
addition there are 


Chaharbagh, ats ee si 300 to 350 rupees 
Hashia, a 7 o 100 to 175 do. 
Chand, . - Pe a 50 to 200 do. 
Chautahi, ee os 150 to 400 do. 
Shash Mantahi, se ” sa: 250 to 200 do. 
Feringi, es 


100 to 500 rupees. 
Exported chiefly to Russia, 


Tara Armeni, 100 to 250 rupees ; exported chiefly to Armenia and 


Persia. 
Tara Rumi, 120 to 300 rupees ; exported chiefly to Turkey. 
Sada, 12 to 15 rupees ; for domestic use. 


Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by the Asiatics, are eight 
gaz in length, and one and a half gaz broad, and of various colours and 
patterns, and vary from 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to the 
richness of the work. a 


Doshala, or shawls, which conta three palas instead of two, go 
only to Tibet, and sell for 100 to 150 fupees. | . 


Goshpech, or Patka, or turbaus, are in: length .from eight to ten 
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gaz, breadth one gaz, and of all colours. One variety has two palas, 
two Zanjirs, and two hashras, 150 to 800 rupees. 


Mandila, another variety, sometimes has a Zanjir, and sometimes is 
without this ornament. This latter is from eight to ten gaz in length, 


and abou’ twelve giras broad, 45 to 70 rupees. 


Khalin Pashmina, shawl carpets. This is sold at 20 to 40 rupees 
the square gaz of only three-quarters, and is made of any size in a 
single piece. : 

Nakash, trowsers. Some are with, others without, seams. The 


former are made of two pieces, which are sewn together by the rafugar, 


the latter by the jarab saz, or stocking maker, 200 to 500 rupees 2 pair. 


Chaharkhana, netted cloth. Length indefinite, breadth one and a 
half gaz, used by women. 5 to 10 rupees per gaz. 


Lungi, girdles. ‘Length three and a half gaz, breadth one and a 
half gaz. These differ from Shamlas by being in narrow check, and 
bordered by lines of different colours, 50 to 70 rupees. — 


Takhin, caps. 8 annas to 4 rupees. ~ 


Jaréb, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, flowered and striped. 
1 to 5 rupees. 


- Moze Pashmina, long stockings. 5 to 25 rupees. 
Sakkab Posh, canopies. 300to 1500 rupees. 


Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Same price as Jamawar 


by measure. 


Kajjari Asp, saddle-cloths, by measure. 
‘Kajjari Fill, elephant’s housing, ditto. 
Balaposh, or Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet. 300 to 1,000 rupees. 
'  Galaband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupees. | 
- Pistanband, neckerchief, 5 to 16 rupees. 
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Langota, waistbelts, 15 to 30 rupees. 
Postin, cloths left long in the nap to line pelisses. 500 to 1,000 Rs. 


Paipech, leggings. Length two gaz, breadth one gira, of all colours. 
2 to 10 rupees. 


Yezar, or Izarband, waist strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 
Takkia, pillow-bier. Same price as Jamawar. 


Khalita, bags or purses. 8 annas to 2 rupees. 


Kabbar Posh, shrouds or covers for tomb-stones. Same price as 
Jamawar. 


Takposh, covers or hangings in front of recesses or cupboards. 


And Khwanposh, dish eovers or napkins, of various qualities and 
patterns, from 30 to 500 rupees a piece. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Note concerning the production of Borax and Sulphur in Ladakh. 
{From Cunningham. |* 

“ Borae.—The Borax and Sulphur Mines are found together at an 
uninhabited spot named Puga, on the Rulang-chu, a small stream 
which is full of hot springs, and which joins the Indus on its left bank, 
miles above Lé. Puga stands in North latitude 33 degs. 12 mins., and 
East longitude 78 degs. 16 mins., at an elevation of 15,264 feet above the 
sea. The borax is ejected in the bed of the stream by the numerous 
hot springs at various temperatures, from 80 degs. upwards. The salt 
(borate of Soda) is found along both banks of the rivulet for about two 
miles, in conjunction with Chloride of Soda. It is in a damp state, ow- 
ing to the vapours emitted by the hot springs. In collecting the borax, 
the surface of the salt, which is generally of a light pink creamy hue 
(sometimes inclining to green), is carefully scraped and collected in 
bags. When dry, it is of a dull white colour. In this state if is col- 
lected by the shepherds, who pasture their flocks on the rich summer 
grass of the plains of Pukchu. The quantity of this borax annually ex- 
ported is stated at 500 maunds, or 16,000 lbs. ; the value, at the rate 
of sixteen seers per rupee, being only rupees 500. 

Sulphur —The Puga Sulphur Mine is situated at a short distance 
from the stream, at the foot of a gypsum cliff. The mineral occurs 
chiefly in the form of thin laminw disseminated throughout the rock ; 
but in all the fissures there are numerous detached crystals, quit? trans- 
parent, and of all sizes, from that of a grain of sand to one-eighth of an 
inch. In detaching the sulphur, the crystals are mostly reduced to 


powder, and partially mixed with the gypsum rock ; and in this state 
it is carried to the markets of Nurpur, Kangra, and Rampur. The 
vague statements of the shepherds make the annual supply about 500 
maunds, or 3,200 Ibs., but I should think that it rarely amounted even 
to one-half of that quantity. 





*(Cunningham’s Ladak, pages 239-40.) 


APPENDIX VII. 


Poe e cere mae reeves senomaraere-& 


Extract concerning Asafetida from report by Dr. Bellew, (formerly 
attached to Mission to Kandahar.) 


The frail vaginated stem, or the lower cluster of sheathing leaves, 
the former belonging to old plants and the latter to young ones, is 
removed at its junction with the root, around which is dug a small 
trench about six inches wide and as many deep. Three or four incisions 
are then made round the head of the root, and fresh ones are repeated at 
intervals of three or four days ; the sap continuing tw exude for a week 
or fortnight according to the calibre of the root. In all cases as soon 
as the incisions are made, the root head is covered over with a thick 
bundle of dried herbs or loose stones as a protection against the sun ; where 
this is not done, the root withers in the first day and little or no juice 
exudes. The quantity of asafctida obtained from each root varies 
from a few ounces to a couple of pound’s weight, according to the size 
of the roots, some being no bigger than a carrot whilst others attain 
the thickness of a man’s leg. The quality of the gum differs much, and 
it is always adulterated on the spot by the collectors, before it enters 
the market. The extent of adulteration varies from one-fifth to one- 
third, and wheat or barley flour or powdered gypsum are the usual 
adulterants. The best sort, however, which is obtained solely from the 
node or leaf-bud in the centre of the root head of the newly sprouting 
plant, is never adulterated, and sells ata much higher price than the 
other kinds. The price of the pure drug at Kandahar varices from four 
to seven Indian Rupees per “ man-i-tabriz” (about 3 lbs.), and of the 
inferior kinds from one and a half to three and a half Indian rupees 
per “man.” The asafoedita is commonly used by the Mahommedan 
population of India as a condiment in several of their dishes, and es- 
pecially mixed with “ dal.” - It is not an article of general consumption 
in Affghanistan, though often prescribed as a warm remedy for cold 
diseases by the native physicians, who also use it asa vermifuge. 
The fresh leaves of the plant, which have the same peculiar stench as 
its secretion, when cooked, are commonly used as an article of diet by 
those near whose abodes it grows. And the white inner part of the 
stem of the full grown plant, which reaches the stature of a man, is 
considered a delicacy when roasted, and flavored with salt and butter. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


_ Extract regarding the trade in Wool, from Report on Kandahar 
by Lieutenant Colonel H. B. Lumsden o. B. 


~ The following are a few particulars regarding thie trade. At 
a Birgand, Hazara, Herat, and Kandahar, when ad- 
mos | vances are made to the nomads on the future crop, 
the price on the spot is about 12 Company’s annas. per Kandahari 
maund of 4 Company’s seers ; but if purchased at the time of shearing, 
it costs rupees 1-4-0 for the same weight; and if taken on credit 
rupees 1-8-0. A load of 48 maunds Kandahari, or 192 company’s seers, 
is carried to Kandahar from any of the other districts above mentioned 
for company’s Rupecs 12-8-0 ; and from this point to Kurrachi for the 
same sum. ‘The reduced rate for the latter distance is accounted for by 
the road being better, and, below Dadar, perfectly safe. The gomashta 
or agent proceeding with the investment receives 3 of the profits 
taking an equivalent share of risk ; but if the arrangement with him is_ 
made on the Mahommedan principle (known as Mozaribat) when the 
agent runs no risk, one-fifth of the profit is absorbed in his pay. 


The agents in Kandahar say that the tariff of boat-hire from 
Kuwrachi to Bombay varies so much, that it is impossible to give even 
a fair approximation to the expenses of transit, but that the price in 
Bombay may be put down as 192 rupees per kundi of sixty Kandahari 
maunds. Pure white wool is the most marketable, but brown and 
white are frequently mixed. The wool of Birgand and Herat is gene- 
rally shorn tiwice a year, and if not exported is manufactured into car- 
pets, bala-zins, masnadi namads, and common felts. The fine wool 
known as kurak is procured from goats in the Herat. Gazak, and 


Hazara districts. 
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The Birgand and Herat carpets, sold in Hindustan as Persian, are 
woven in looms-by 6 or 8 men at each, much in 
Carpets. 


jails, but of a much finer texture ; and the wool is always dyed before 
being spun into thread, which is said to make the carpets keep their 
colour much longer. Carpets are purchased from the manufacturer at 


the same way that carpets are usually made in our 


10 Herati rupees (each 4 Company’s annas) per square yard, and fetch 
in Hindustan 10 Company’s rupees. 


In making masnadi namads, the great art is in having the wool 


thoroughly carded and cleaned first, and then lightly 
made up into a sort of half felt foundation, on 


Namads or Felts. 


which are placed pieces of colored wool of the required pattern anointed 
with soap ; the whole is placed on a frame of reeds, and rolled up and 
out again till the wool is worked thoroughly into one homogenous sheet 
of the required firmness ; the namad is now opened out, and well rubbed 

under the feet ; and lastly, after a second coating of soap, the whole is 
. finished by hand-rubbing. Each masnadi namad sells at from 7 to 15 
rupees on the spot. 


Bala-zins or saddle cloths are made as above, but without figured 
patterns of any sort, and are of the finest picked wool, or even coarse. 
kurak, and fetch 6 or 7 rupees each at the manufactory. Kurak is pro- 
cured from goats by combing them once a year, with fine iron combs, 
by which only the finer parts of the under coat is taken off; this wool 
is generally used for making warm under clothing for people ‘of rank, 
and is worked up like bala-zins, but in much thinner sheets, being little, 
if at all, inferior to pashminahs, selling at from 7 to 20 rupees each on, 
the spot.” | 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Extract concerning Exports and Imports, from Report on Kan- 
dahar, by Lieutenant Colonel H. B. Lumsden, C. B. 


‘“ The following is a list of prices in the Kandahar market of arti- 


cles imported from various quarters.” 


FROM BOMBAY. 
IMPORTS. ' PRICES. 
Names of Articles. From to. 
Long cloths, per piece, oi ae FT 
Ditto (unbleached,) gen a | 
Madapollams (white,) 
Alwan (shawl stuffs) (red,) 
Ditto (orange,) 
Ditto (green,) 
Ditto (white.) 
Khasa, 
Jaconet (grey.) 
Ditto (white,) 
Dimity (white,) 
Ditto (rose,) 
Flowered Muslins (all colours,) 
Coloured Muslins, 
Net, per yard, 
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Drill, (white) per piece, a 
Flowered Muslins (golden), ditto,... 
Velvet (black,) per yard, 

Ditto (red,) per yard, 
Majut Imported, per yard, 
Broad cloth, per yard, 
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Chintz, scarlet, (red) a piece, 
Do. do. (black) do., 

Chintz, (scarlet and rose coloured,) a piece, 
Ditto do. (white) a piece, 

Chintz, black and other colours, a piece, 
Do. Shakar kouz (a colour.) ditto, 


Khasa, scarlet, a piece, 


oComodedrec dbs 


Shawls, each, 


Merino, per yard, 


~~ 
te 


Molasses, per seer, 


Sugar, per 3} seers, 
Black pepper, ditto, 


o 
Sd 


Sal Ammoniac, ditto, 
Cloves, ~ ditto, 
Green and black teas, ditto, 


Turmeric, ditto, 
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Dry Ginger, ditto, 

Preserved ginger, per ‘jar, 

Orpiment (yellow,) per 33 seers, .... 
Ditto (black,) ditto, 2 aes 

Cinnamon, ditto, oa 

Cardamums, (small) ditto, ee 
Ditto (large,) ditto, 

Thread, (per bundle), 

Cocoa nuts, per 34 seers, 

Satin, per yard, 

Flannel, do., 


Russian Satm, do., 
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Cambrie, per piece, 


Penknives, two bladed, 1-8 ; one blade 1. Large Sailor’s knives, & 
annas. Quantities of Pottery ware of all descriptions are imported ; as 
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also needles and thread, and afew English medicines, which however 
kill many more than they cure; for being administered by a Native 
hakim who knows nothing of their properties, but tries the effect of the 
first which may be at hand, and regulates the quantity given by the 
price. 7 ? 
N. B.—The pieces of cloth above alluded to are of all sizes, 40, 
81, and 29 yards, and the Affghan gaz (or yard) is 34 English feet. 

The following are the Kandahri weights :— 

A Kandahari seer weighs Company’s Rupees, 8 0 

A Charak is 10 seers, or _ ditto . 80 0 

4 Charaks are one Maund. 
1 Miskal is 43 Masha. 
* 1-Masha is 8 Ruttis. 
| Corns. 
6 Cabuli Rupees 5 Company’s Rupees. 
1 Kandahari Rupee 4 ditto. 

12 Shahi make 1 Rupee Kandahar. | 
6 Pice Kandahari, or 4 Company's pice, 1 Shahi. 
2 Shahies Kandahari, 1 Miskal. 

4 Shahies Kandahari, 1 Abbassi. 

The whole of the copper coinage is called in every two or three 
months, at the will of the ruler of Kandahar (who regulates the value 
of the Shahi, and usually brings them down to half price, for a 
few days before they are called in,) and taken at half price, stamped 
and re-issued at their full value. All which remain in the market of 
the old supply (unstamped) are called ghaz. 

IMPORTS FROM UMRITSUR. 


PRICES. 
Names of Articles. Krom to 
Pashmina Shawls, according to quality. : 
Molasses, per Kandahar, maund wo 2 & 0 0 


Turmeric, — save we Ll 8 0 oO 
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Punjab shoes, Penholders, Lungies, Cloth, Cashmir Shawls, Puttu 
Cashmiri, Zinc, Saffron, Cashmiri 16 rupees a Kandahari maund and. 


A 


Péshawur Lungies. 


FROM MOOLTAN. 


Rough cloth, per 100 yards... 9 0 0 O 
Colored sheets for women, 20 do, ... 17 O 0 O 
Chintz, Nasrkhani, 20 pieces or 160 do., .... 20 O 0 O 
Do. Lalgurie, do. (ee 0 0 oO 
Alacha, : 4 yards... 1 O 0 Oo 
Buffaloe’s hides, cured, 90 do, ... 60. 0 0 O 
Goats, 90 do, =. 17 0 + =©8 O 
Shoes, according to quality. 
FROM BOKHARA. 
Russian gold lace, per tola, 5 . 2 O 0 O 
Bokhara silk, per Kandahar maund, .. 85 0 0 0 
Labani Ditto Ditto . 25 O 0 O 
Kokani _ Ditto Ditto... .. 25 0 0 Oo 
Gardanzi Ditto Ditto... .. 88 8 0 Oo 
Bokhara Tomujabin _ Ditto 8 0 Oo 
Gold lace (imitation) per yard, 0 0 O 
Gulbadan (a silk cloth) Ditto | oi 0 0 oO 
Kanawez Ditto Ditto... Ge. a 0 0 
Postina, (fox skin) each, se .. 20 O 0 Oo 
Postins, (rat skin) each, ae .. 25 O 0 0 
Sinjaf Postins, each ae . 40 O 0 O 
Sinabunds and Postins, Samuri, ... .. 600 O 100 O 
Choghas, (A]ghan?) bas . 50 0 0 0 


Russian boxes of all sorts and prices. 
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FROM MASHAD AND KHORASAN. 


| Nishapur Perozes (Turquoises) at all prices. 


_Opium, (Gunabad) per kandahar maund, 35 
Ditto (Yezd) Ditto 45 
Kanawez, per yard, 1 
‘Silk Lungies, each, 9 
Ditto (Yezd,) 5 
Razaies from Yezd, 3 
Silk handkerchiefs, (black) 4, 
Bulghar skins, 15. 
Balazins, 20 
Black boots, a pair, 8 
Abrak (rahdar,) each... — .... 280 
Abrak (Mashadi,) do., 50 
Ditto Kirmani do., 9 
Pittu, 12 


Besides the above, Mashadi double barrelled guns, 
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pistols, and 


swords, choghas, namdas, sinabunds of kurk, white and grey drills, and 


chintz of all sorts and prices. 


FROM CABUL. 
Postins, each, 
Sinabands, 
Pattu, wee 
Rice, per Kandahar maund, 
Walnuts, do. do., 
Cabul Molasses, do., 


Besides the above, Lungies, Barrak, and Janab. 


FROM ANARDARRAH. 


From this district are brought the famous pomegranates, 
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which are 


perhaps the finest in the world, as also asafoedita : this trade is chiefly 


in the hands of the Tajaks and Kakars. 
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The Tajaks of Anardarrah are all under Mir Mahamud, Ahmud 
Khan, and Syad Musa of their own clan, who are respectively at the 
head of 800, 200 and 200 families. The lands of these Tajaks are all 
laid out in fruit gardens, producing jujubes, pomegranates and figs, the 
value of which may be estimated from the fact of the tribe paying 


12,000 Herati rupees (Rupees 3,000) to the Governor of the province 


annually .. 


Almost the whole of their produce is exported. The low ranges 
adjacent to the Anardarrah basin are the great asafoetida producing 
tracts : during the three hottest months in the year, numbers of Kakars 
resort there to collect that gum. All parties, previous to proceeding to 
the ground, are obliged to find security to the governor of the province 
for the payment of six rupees privilege duty per head, and have to pay 


a further tax of 3 annas per maund upon the asafetida collected. 


The following articles exported, cost in Kandahar. 


Leports. 
Almonds, per Kandahar maund, __.... ax 1 0 oO 
Mashad and Herat silk, (chatta) per maund .... 40 0 0 oO 
(Twela,) Ditto 35 8600 0 0 
(Tuni,) Ditto 30 «0 0 oO 
Anab (jujube fruit.) Ditto 1 O 0 O 
Zerisk (a berry from Herat) 1 8s. 0 9 
Saffron, from Birgand, 90 0 16 0 
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STATEMENT showing the increase of the Kurrachee trade. 
































Rrsunt oF 1859-60 


COMPARED WITH 

















COUNTRIES. 1859-60. 1855-56. 
Increase. Decrease. 
IMPORTS. 
England, 0. ws 1,57,800 | 33.94.784 | 32,36.984 
Bombay, 55,81.212 (1,27.28,155| 71,146,048 
Concan, 2.464 15,667 13,203 
Cutch, 74,986 | 1,814,856 | 1,09,870 
France. : jay 3.009 3.509 
Goa and Domaun, 4.532 5,929 1,397 
Guzerat, 57.608 87,102 29,494. 
Kattiawar, ee 1,29,322 | 1,16,865 12,45 7 
Malabar, 97,632 51,086 46,546 
Mauritius, 1,894 ie ea 1.894 
Mekran, 11,065 19,923 8,858 
Moulmein, ... aa 2.53,830 | 2,53.830 
Persian Gulf, 1.79,619 | 2,65,811 86,192 
TorTaL, 62.98.1384 | 1.71,27.517|1,08,90,280} 60,897 
EXPORTS. 
England, 35,139 | 3,64.596 | 3,29,457 
France, =. 3,907,309 | 3,597,309 
Bombay, 53,74.320 | 74,67.074 | 20,92,754 
Calcutta, see 21,068 21,068 
Concan, Se sae Pa 
Cutch, 1,12,.401 | 238.687 | 1,26,286 
Goa and Demaun, se 3.954 3,954 
Guzerat, Pia PRs 11,747 43,889 32,142 
Kuttiawar, ...  ... 121,485 | 1,26,858 - 0,373 
Malabar, 1,69,154 | 5,25,142 | 3,55,988 
Mauritius, 17,568 | 92. ‘991 73,423 
Mekran, 35,895 36.263 368 
Australia, cr 13,369 13,369 
Persian Gulf,  ... ... | 1,66,694 | 1,88,188 21,494 
Singapore, Ceylon, &c., $i a ei 
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60,44,403 | 94,79,388 | 34,34,985 
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APPENDIX XI. 
CARAVAN ROUTE from Shikdrpur to Kandahar by the Bolan 


NAMES OF PLACES. 





Erom Shikarpur 
to 


Jagan, ... 


pad 


2 


Rojhan,... 0... ose 


3 | Barshori, 


4 | Mirpur,... 
5 | Bhag, ... 


Maheshur, 


Noushaihra, ... 


istance 1n 
miles 


| D 
| In kos. 





Pass. 


REMABKS. 


17}! 104) In Sindh. Road through a 
jungle country. A village 
and a fort. 


921' 131} Do. Do. But little water. 
The country from this to 
Noushaihra, a desert for 96 
miles. 


26%, 16 | Over the desert in Bilochis- 
tan. A large village. 


144] 84 | A village in Do. 


92 118 |A town. Do. river. The 
villages of Syud Kazan- 
shah-ki-Jhok and Ustad, 
on the road. 


16; 10 /A village in ditto. A place 


called Shahr Haji on the 
Road. A stage. 


153] 9 Do. 


7 |Dadur, 743 feet} 7 | 44) Largetown. River. 


‘above the sea, ... 
» 


Total, ... ie 
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APPENDIX XI1.—Continued. 





NAME OF PLACES. REMARKS. 


miles. 


Distance in 
In kos. 














8 | Kohandilan (904] 11 | In the Bolan Pass. 
feet) or kandi, ... The entrance to the Bolan 
Pass commences within a 
short distance from Dadur. 


After entering the Pass, 
the road lies north-west. At 
about 4 miles the mountains 
begin to close from north- 
east to south-west. The hills 
which immediately enclose 
the Pass are not very high— 
are irregular in height, and 
barren, their strata most con- 
fused, and their formation of 
coarse pudding stone chang- 
ing near the surface to loose 
clay and pebbles. The dis- 
tance from hill to hill on 
each side varies, but in few 
places within the command 
of musquetry. Road over 
rough loose stones and shingle. 
Bolan stream. At about 8 
miles a spot called “ Drabbi” 
where there is a small valley. 


9 oe (1,081 feet) 10} The valley here is from 3 to 
ri Garmab” ... 4 miles broad; loose stones 
and shingle. 
Valley, barren. Bolan 
stream. | 
Rs road passes through 


10 | Bibi nani, ... ...] 9 
11 | Ab-i-gum, (2,540; 84 


Leet) sis, daa. ane 2 valleys, between which the 
| distance of the hills which 

| bind the road may be 2 to 
800 yards in some places. 
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APPENDIX XI.—/Continued.) 





NAMES OF PLACES. - REMARKS. 





Eg | SEE coe 


In the Pass. 

Here are some Khajir trees 
on the right of the road on 
arising ground. A spring 
of water. 


Sar-i-khajur, or 
“ Machk,’...  ... 


In the Pass. 

A spring from which the 
stream of Bolan has its 
source. . 


Sar-i-Bolan (4,494 | 
feet), 1.0 see one 


At about 5 miles some stunted 
trees. On each side of the 
road the precipices become 
more abrupt—the ascent 
considerable. Pass gradually 
narrows until it winds 
through some high hills. 
For the last three miles to 
the head of the Pass. Road 
in many places good, but 
this is the most command- 
ing part of the Pass.—Road 
in some places 40 to 60 feet 
wide, with perpendicular 
rocks 100 feet high. 

The ascent of the ghat or 
head of the Pass is gradual, 
and only about 100 yards 
in length. ‘Loaded camels 
can walk up and down. 

After the descent, which is not 
great, a plain or valley 

‘¢ Dashl be dowlut” or 
‘ Dashl kuchute”). 


13 | Kharlake. Head of 
the Pass, dee’ 
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APPENDIX XI.—/ContinuedJ 


REMARKS. 











14 | Sar-i-ab. Road through the Dashl be- 
dowlut. At 2# miles from 
the head of the Pass, the 
elevation above the level of 
the sea 1s 5,793 feet. The 
valley is extensive to the 
right and left after three 
miles. 

No habitation at Sar-i-ab. 
Slight ascent in the country 
at about 14 miles from last 
stage, where there are 
Karezes, 


Road in the valley, which is 
watered by numerous 
streamlets. 

Shalkote, a town in Bilochis- 
tan, on amound. Seat ofa 
Hakim. 

There are three roads to 
Candahar from this place. 
That followed by Caravans 
is here given. 


1d | Shalkote, (Quetta) 
5,637 feet,... ; 


From No. 8 to No. 15, 86. 
From 1 to 7, '141 


227 |186 | Distance according to the 
account of this route, pub- 
lished in “ Major Hough’s 
army of the Indus.”—pages 
47 to 60 and 427 and 428, 
from which the information 
above givenis mostly derived. 
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APPENDIX XI.—(Continued.) 


From Shalkot the Caravan route proceeds as follows, as given 
by the principal merchants of Shikarpur :— 














_ | 
S 2 | 
Names or PLaces. }2 @ | REMARKS. 

S& 
4 o 
5 

16 | Nari 8 | Habitation. 

17 | Lora 10 |} Astream. Village. 

18 | Karez Gulistan 10 | A village, and Karezes or 


19 


PUR CU dea eae!l anche 


subterraneous water courses. 


No habitation. Valley on the 
road, 


90 | Chahi Nadir SS 12 | Do. do. Water from a well. 
21 | Registan ... «..| ... | 7 | No habitation. 
99 | Houz-i-Madad Khan 12 | Village. 
23 | Pul-i-pukhta, , wee| oe | L2 | River Arghastan crossed, 
A village. 
24 Karez-i-Haji, 12 | Village. Karezes. 
25 Kandahar. Lat. 31040) ... City. 
From No. 16 to 25, re 
Shalkot to Kan- +/175 |105 | Estimated distance. 





dahar gain! «ak 

From No. 1 to 15, 

Shikarpur ot 227 |136 
Shalkot, 


Shikarpur to Kan- 


Total distance from 
402 (241 
dahar, “ne 





Digitized by Google 
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APPENDIX XI.—( Continued.) 


From Shalkot to Kandahar, as given by Major Leech.—Pages 89 
and 90 of the printed reports of the Mission in Afghanistan (1839). 





NAMES OF PLACES. REMARKS. 


istance in 
miles 


| Di 
| In kos. 


From Shalkot to 












200 houses. 


° Kuchalak Fort, ... 4, 

Lora, ... aa 12 | $00 do. A stream called Lora. 
Gulistan Karez, 6 | 100 do. 3 canals. 
Gundwan, 7 | No houses. Stream. 
Spintagh, 5 | A difficult ascent. 
Ghawaz, 4, sas spa 
a 12 | 12 houses. Plentiful stream. 
Kadni, 6 500 scattered shepherds, plenty 
Ahmad ~Khan-ka- of well huts. 

houz, 8!10 do. do. 
Walamada (or Mah- 

munda,) 5 | No houses. River water. 
Tukhtapul, 7) Do. Do. 
Chouki, 3 7 | 200 houses. Do. 
Arghastan, on 5 | A fordable stream in the hot 

| weather. 

Dehkhashuk, 3 | 400 houses. Stream. 
Kandahar, 4, | City. 







From Shalkot to 














Kandahar, 96 
From Shikarpoor 

to Shalkot, } - [136 
Total estimated 232 


distance, 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE ROUTE BY Masor R, Leecu, Bombay Engineers, 
(page 90 of. the printed papers of the Mission in Afghanistan,) 
(1839.) | 


The pass of Bolan, commencing at Kudta and ending at 
Kharlaki, is 50 kos long* and is passable either to an army with 
artillery or to a caravan throughout the year. It is generally 
level, and though considerably covered with loose stones offers in 
no portion a serious obstacle. It narrows once after leaving Machk 
(Sar-i-Khajur) to the breadth of four horsemen, but in general 
it averages 100 yards. Caravans are sometimes detained by the 
snow falling beyond Machk, but it does not fall heavy in the pass. 
There are two castes of plunderers that the kafilas stand in much 
dread of, the Doda Maris and the Dhumad Kakars. The Shikar- 
poor caravans proceeding up the Bolan pass entertain Brahuis 
sometimes asa guard. The Brahuis are in possession of the pass, 


and were formerly in the habit of guarding armies through. 





Note by the Shikarpoor Merchants. 

The route is open throughout the year, but the portion on 
the Sindh side of the pass is not traversed by caravans during 
summer when the hot winds blow. The streams of Kutchi, which 
intersect the road, are inundated during the rains. The only un- 
safe portion of the road is from Dadar, No. 7, to Sar-i-ab, No. 14. 


a a 
# According to the route above given (No. 1 to 15) from Major Hough's 


Army of the Indus, the Bolan pass is only 59 miles, equal to 35 kos, long,— — 
commencing from near Dadar, No. 7 and terminating at No. 13, 





No. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 








From Shalkot to 
Katchlak, ..... 
Haidarzai (5, 258 feet 
above the sea), ... 
Hykalzai (5,063 feet), 
Right bank of the 
Lora stream, 
Arambi, a 
Qilla- {-Abdulla 
Khan, ua, ies 
Khojak pass (the 
summit, 7,457 feet) 


Dandi-gulai (4,056 
feet), 

Killa-i-Futeh- ‘Ulla 
Khan (3,918 feet), 

Mahl Manda, : 


Near the Dore river 
(3,638 feet), 

Dehihaji, 

Khushab (3,484 feet) 

Kandahar (3,484 ft.) 
Total distance 


Kandahar, 


Total, 


| 
| 
| 
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From Shalkot, or Quetta, to Kandahar by the Khajak pass. 


REMARKS. 
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114] The Katchlak pass 7 miles from 
Shalkot (Quetta). 
103] Bad Nulas to cross. 


102} Cross a river. 
7 $| Cross the Lora stream, banks steep. 


8 | Road good. 
74| A Fort. 


11 !' Foot of the main ascent, 6,484 

feet. The valley of Kandahar 

at Chamman Choki, 5,677 feet. 

144) First part road stony. An open 
plain. 

104] Road over undulating 

ground. 

12 | Through a pass and thence over 

very stony and rocky ground. 

15}! First three males over undulating 

ground, then over good road. 

84) The road stony but good. 

12 | Cross dry bed of Kadani river. 
Road good. Country open. 

73} City. 






stony 


from Shalkot } 147 | miles, equal to 86 kos. 


136 | Add to Shalkot. 


.-. [283 | Measured distance. 





Notz.—The above route from Shalkot to Kandahar by the Khojak pass 
is taken from “ Major Hough’s Army of the Indus,” 1840, 
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APPENDIX XII. 





CARAVAN ROUTE from Candahar to Mera. 





Estimat- 
NAMES OF PLACES. oe 
miles. 
From Candahar 
to 
Kokaran, ... ...| 7 mules, 
Sapjarl, war. ae 


(Houz-i-Madad Khan, 14 


Kishk-i-nakhud, ... | 154 


‘A small town. 


REMARKS. 


The river Arghanda at within 
500 yards to the right of the 
high road. After passing Canda- 
har, it takes a westerly course 
as far as No. 3, (ouz-1-Madad 
Khan) and then tnrns to the 
south. The road within this 
line passes through a succession 
of fields, gardens and villages, 
which cover the fertile valley of 
Candahar, the breadth of which 
varies from 3 to9 miles. Nearly 
the whole of the water of Ar- 
ghanda is taken off by Canals for 
the purpose of irrigation, which 
are crossed on the road. : 

Kokaran, a village. 


Tho road stony in some places 
but generally good. An abrupt 
descent into the bed of the river. 
The ford across the Arghanda 
easy. The river during summer 
does not exceed 2} feet in depth ; 
in times of flood if exceeding 3 
feet in depth must prove a serious 
obstruction to travellers. 

Sanjari, a village. 


The road lics 
across & hard level plain. 


A small town (500 houses)—rich 
cultivation and several fine groves 
and gardens, in thg vicinity 
abundance of water. 

A hard level gravelly road without 
obstacle. At the distance of 10 
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APPENDIX XII.—(Continued.) 
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Estimat- 
ed dis- 
tance in 

miles. 


NAMES OF PLACES. REMARKS. 


| 





| miles from Houz-i-Madad Khan, 

| the road closely approaches a 

| range of hills of trifling elevation, 
beyond which a higher range 
runs in a north-east and south- 
west direction. 

The ruins of’ an ancient fort called 
the Kila-i-Nadif, which must 
have been a place of considerable 

strength in its day, about 2 miles 
! j ; to the west of Kishk-i-nakhud. 
Khak-i-chopan, ... ‘94 miles,| The road generally good and level. 
| : No habitation here. A grove of 
| mulberry trees. Water from ‘‘ ka- 
! Road renerally good and hard, th 
'Grishk 0... ae | 24 generally good and hard, the 
! onan first part slightly undulating, and 
| .| one or two sandy patches. 
| The river Hilmand, (the “ Ety- 
mander”’ of the ancients) a broad 
rapid stream—crossed on the 
road about a mile from Grishk, 
by boat when the stream is not 
fordable. 

The Hilmand takes its rise in the 
mountains to the west of Kabul, 
and after a course of 600 miles, 

| during which it is joined by se- 
veral considerable streams, the 
principal of which are the Tarnak, 
| the Arghanda, the Shahband, 
| and the Khashrod, it falls into 
the Lake of “Hamun” (in 
Seistan). 
' The City of “‘ Grishk,” a are 
town.—Principal seat of the 
“ Barakzais”’. 

The fort of Grishk is built upon 
a mound, about 2 miles from the 
right bank of the Hilmand. Be- 
tween the river and the fort isa 
fine pasture land (“ Chaman ”) 
intersected by wAter courses and 
dotted with gardens and villages, 
inhabited by Barakzais (Maham- 
madzais.) . 





APPENDIX XII.—( Continued.) 





NABIES OF PLACES. 


| Zirak, ... 


Dushakh, 


Biabanak, 
Washer, cua 


Khashrod, ... 


Estimat- 
ed dis- 

tance in 
miles. 


".. (21 miles, 


we | 15 
| 5 
wo. | 14 


REMARKS. 


The first six miles of the road 


stony and undulating, the beds of 
several torrents crossing the line ; 
thence level and easy to the Fort 
of Sadat, 18 miles from.“ Grishk.”’ 
Beyond Sadat the road again 
passes over undulating ground 
within two stcep slopes till Zirak, 
which is astrongly planned Garhi. 
Sadat is a small town seat of a 


| Hakim, and a staging place for 


caravans. “ Zirak’’ also a small 
town. Water from “ Karezes.” 

The road hard and level. The village 
of “ Lar ” six miles from “ Zirak’’ 
on the road. Dushakh is a small vil- 
lage surrounded by a mud wall and 
towers. Water from “ Karezes.” 

Village with a stream from a 
“* Karez.”’ | 

The road in some places rugged 
but passable for whceled carriages. 
No tresh water during the first 
ten or twelve miles. Washer, a 
town ;—seat of a Hakim. Four 
forts situated on a fine stream 
and surrounded by rich cultiva- 
tion and gardens. 

Khashrod, a fine stream running 
from the north, fordable, but 
formidable during floods, detain- 
ing caravans for several days. 
The road stony, and uneven. At 
the distance of a mile from 
Washer is a small stream called 
the Asiab ; for nearly six miles 
its course is followed down a 
narrow valley lying between low 
hills. The last four miles of the 
march the road winds down a dry 
water course ; road not good but 
practicable for artillery. The des- 
cent into the bed of the river 
“ Khashrod” is steep and bad. 
Khashrod js a large village. Here 
the road separates ; the right leads 
to “ Tuk-i-kasarman,”’ not good ; 
—the left is as follows : 
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APPENDIX XIIJ.—( Continued.) 





| 


NAMES OF PLACES. 





SD eS ES CES CD 


Bakwa, eee eee eee 


Kharmalak, ... 13 


| Farah, 7 
° n 
Jizan, 1e 
Sabzwar, 16 


tance in 
miles. 








REMARKS. 





kos. miles. 
12 20 |A large town. Seat of a Hakim. 


A stream. The Dasht Bakwa is 
an extensive plain watered by the 
Khashrod and Joi Ibrahun, and 
containing numerous villages. 


22 |A small town. A police post or 
Choki. <A stream. 


1],,A large town—and fort. Tajaks 
and Afghans. “ The Farah rod’ 
river, a very rapid stream, in flood 
detaining caravans occasionally 
for weeks on its banks. The dis- 
trict of Fara, a great place for 
the production of saltpetre. 


30 | A few houses on the road. Small 
stream. . A place called “ Ahat- 
t-Sufaid’’ about 8 kos distant 
from Farah on the road. 


263] Two forts on the road,—viz :— 

1. Kila-i-Nigar about 6 kos from 
Jizan. 

2. ™ Kila-i-Dukhtar, about 12 
kos from Jizan, about 200 houses 
in Kila-i- Dukhtar. 

* Tho range of hills to tho south 
of Sabzwar terminates four kos 
from the town in a long spur, 
upon which t!* remains of an 
extensive fort are visible, called 
the Kila-i-Dukhtar or Maiden’s 
eastle ; and at a short distance 
from it on a mound in the plain 
are the ruins of another castle 
called ‘ Kila-i-Pisr,’’ or the 

. youth’s fort. 
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APPENDIX XII.—/Continued.) 





miles. 


The fort of Sabzwar is a small one, 
built of mud, 200 or 250 yards 
square, with 7 circular bastions. 

The town of Subzwar is situated 
in the midst of a richly cultivat- 
ed tract of eountry studded with 
innumerable villages inhabited by 
“ Nurzayis ” (Afehans) ; each vil- 
lage is about 60 yards square 
surrounded by. mud walls with 
towers at the angles. Much salt- 
petre produced in the district. 

The road between Sabzwar and 
Herat is generally good and 
passable for wheeled carriages of 
every description. Abundance of 
water in every part of this route. 

Khawja Uria, —... {21 miles, | A “ Ziarutgah ” or place of pilgri- 
mage—a ruin perched on the 
summit of a rocky hill, at the 
foot of which runs a stream, slight- 
ly brackish. . 

kan, ... ...1 6 A rocky pass with springs of fresh 

ACrashian, water. A small town. Adrash- 
kan, stream. 

Rod-i-gaz, ... ...| 6 A rapid stream. No houses, 


Mir Allah, ... ...] 6 Caravansurai, surrounded by cul- 
tivation ; a fine stream of water 
runs under the wall. 

Shahbed,  .... ... | 12 For 19 miles from the Adrashkan 
the road is a continued . ascent 
among hills, the elevations attain- 
ed supposed to be full 1500 feet 
higher than the spot where tho 
Adrashkan is crossed, or 6,500 
feet above the sea. Water found 
at convenient distances the whole 
way. oad stony and in some 
pluces difficult, but quite practi- 
cable for artillery. The Rod-i- 
gaz, which falls into the Adrash- 
kan on the road, runs parallel to 
a part of the march from Adrash- 
kan to Shahbed. There is a 
ruined caravansarai at the latter 


; place. 


Estimat- 
ed dis- R 
3S, : EMARKS. 
NAMES OF PLACES tance i 





NAMES OF PLACES. 


Ixiv 





Estimat- 
ed dis- 
tance in 

miles. 


~ | Mirdatid, 


..» |L2 miles. 


Roza-i-bagh,... ... {ll 


Herat, ... 


a ee 


ae. Veet, 


miles. kos. 
Total distance, ... 546 208 


ee 


CST 
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C0  ————————— 


REMARKS. 











Caravansarai. On leaving the 


Sarai Shahbed, the road ascends 
for about 3 miles attaining an 
elevation of about 700 feet above 
the last encamping ground, then 
commences a gradual but regular 
and continued descent to the end 
of the following stage, Noza-i- 
bagh, falling it is conjectured 
2,000 feet. 


From this point—Mirdaid—the 


eyo ranges over great part of the 
valley of Herat but the city it- 
self'is concealed by an interven- 
ing range of hills called the 
“ Koh-i-dosakh,’’ the distant 
-mountains of the Hazara country 
are seen far overtopping a range 
of hills of considerable clevation 
onthe other side of the valley. 
The road is goud the whole way 
from the foot of the hilL 


Town and a garden. Numerous 


artificial channels of excellent 
water. 


Cross the “ Hari-rod” on the 


road four miles distant -from the 
Roza-i-bagh. The river runs in 
several channels over a wide 
shingly bed. In seasons of flood, 
it is deep and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to cross. Formerly a fine 
bridge of burnt brick spanned the 
stream. 


Herat, a large city. Supplied with 


water from the Hari-rod with 
wooden trough running across 
the ditch. Itis stored in large 
reservoirs of masonry of solid 
construction arched over. 





lIxv 
APPENDIX XIJI.—(Concluded.) . 


This route has been compiled from the accounts by Captain 
K. Sanders, Engineers, (4) Major Todd, (3B) and Major R. Leech, 
Bombay Engineers, (C) as well as from information furnished by 
certain native merchants. At short distances from the line of road 
throughout, particularly between Sadat and Sabzwar, numerous 
Ghizdis (or Felt tents) occupied by pastoral tribes of Afghans, 
chiefly of the Nurzai, Achikzai and Barukzai branches of Duranis, 
and others, are met with. These people afford accommodation to 
caravans and travellers, and supply them with provisions, fodder 
&c., receiving from them cash, as well as articles of common use, 


such as cloth, needles &c., in barter. 


The towns are most inhabited by Tajaks. 





A. Route from Kandahar to Herat, published in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, No. XIII, part I, 1844, pages 121 to 134. 


B. Report of a journey from Herat to Simla, vid Kandahar, Kabul and 
Punjab, published in the above journal, No. XIII, part 1, 1844, pages 339 
to 3dl. 


C. Route No.7, published in the Printed Report and Papers of the 
Mission in Afghanistan, page 91. 


Ixvi 
APPENDIX XII A. 
CAKAVAN ROUTE from Herdt to Bukhdra. 





'Estimat- 
ed dis- e 
No.| NaMmkS OF PLACES. haeane REMARKS. 
kos. ’ 
From Herat “a tf 
To Bala-Murghab, 3 
marches, |" 30 kos. | Hazara country. 
Deh-i-nou, 3 marches, Ditto ditto. 
Maimana, 2 neha a 20 Plain open country. An Uzbak 
| principality. A town. 
Andkho, 2 marches, ; 25 Do. Silk produced in the country. 
Shibargham, 2 mar- | 
ches, sbi iat 24 Do. do. do. 
Akhcha, se: salt 10 Do. A town,—Silk country. 
Karki, jue ace? 10 | A small town, 
Bank of the river 
Oxus, See vane tule Plain—sandy. 
i Do. do. 
Karshi, 2 marches,...| 12 ie ere 
Bukhara, 3 marches, 50 Do. Do. ae 


Total estimated} 229 kos. 


distance, 
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APPENDIX XIV. 





Caravan vonte from Dera Ismail Khan, to Ghazni by the Ghawaelra 
or Ghuleré pass, also called “ Dera Gummul.”? 








| ESTIMATED 
No.| NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 














== 


‘From Dehra Ismail 
' Khan to Draband,... | 14 kos. A large place—Amarzaf Lohanfs. 
In British Territory, Zila Dehra 
Ismail Khan. - 
Manjhigarh, or Thatthi| Miles. kos. | 
Manjhi, wae | BZ 19 | A village in British Territory, 
as, Zila Dehra Ismail Khan—con- 
| tains in its plain hutsof Lohanfs. 
Watered by canals. This is the 
entrance of the Ghawaefra or 
_ Gummal pass. 


Zernarikah, .. | 9 kos. In the pass. Through low bar- 


| ren hills, water from a brackish 
spring. 
Moshkani, = | 8 » Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ghuleri, - 110 ,, Ditto ditto. Water ecgrce at 
2 this’ stage. : 
Kirkan{, 114, Crossa very difficult Kota], and 
join the bed ofthe Gummal. 
Kotghal, - 1 9 55 Along the bed of the Gummul. 


Seven kos from Kirkanfjis the 
Tol Dara, a narrow but wdll cul- 
" tivated glen, inhabited by Taf- 
' tan{ Povindahs, who are on 
' | friendly terms with the ‘Wazi- 
ae ee ris. ‘The first 7 kod df this 
; march is notoriously subject to 
Waziri raids. 


Raumtaj, — wee | 2 oy each along the bed of the Gum- 
toe : mul. ; 
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APPENDIX XIV.—(Continued.) 


No.| NAMES OF PLACES. 


Kanziur, 


Damandar, 


Husen Nikka, 








ESTIMATED 
DISTANCE 


IN KOS. 





7 kos. 


© 3s 
ie 35 
t 
’ 
7s 


REMARKS. 


Road along bed of Gummul. This 
is the last halting place in the 
Wazirf country, on the banks 
of the Gummul. Caravans are 
frequently attacked by the 
Waziris in all the route through 

_ their portion of the country, 
where there are no. villages, 
but only well’ known halting 
places, named as here shown. 





- Here are the remain of an old 
city called Kanzar, which seems 
by description.’ to. have been 
destroyed and inverted by an 
earthquake. In popular belief it 
is said tu be the city of Lot. 


The road in this march is first 
along the bed of the Gummul 
river and then up a steep ascent. 
Damandar is 2 halting place, 

_ watered from a pk on the 

watershed line between the 
Kandar and Gummal streams. 


A difficult march through a rug- 
ged Dara. i 


This is a halting place at the 
Ziarat of Husain, where the 
Kholdadkhail, and other Sulai- 
mankhail Ghilzais come down to 
trade and barter with the Lo- 
hénfs. 

From here two roads strike off, 
one to Ghuleri and other to Zao. 


Road along the Kundar stream. 

_ This spot, which is only an en- 
camping ground without houses, 
belongs to the Mundukhail, des- 
cribed as a pastoral tribe in al- 
liance with the N&sirs, and gene- 
rally able to defend their own ; 
they never molest Caravans pass- 
ing through their country. 
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APPENDIX XIV.—( Continued.) 


a 
ee 





EstrMaTED 
No.| Nags OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMAREs. 


IN KOS. 





Khurkhundi, ...| 6 kos. | Road along the bed of the stream. 
| Here are a few villages in the 
midst of cultivation belonging 

to Mandekhails and Nasirs. 


Road generally through a hilly 
country along the bed of the 
Kandur stream. In the Méma- 
khani plain occupied by Munda- 
khail and Nasirs. 


amakhani, cee LB 


Mukkal, | 8 An encamping ground, a long 
and tiresome march—for the 
last five kos through a narrow 
defile, commanded by lofty 
heights, which is entered at 
about three miles from Ma- 
mukhanf from the M&mtkhani 


plain, 


At this spot (Mukhal). three 
Dards open out, the Jhob, Kau- 
dur, and Gummal. The Kakars 
hold Jhob, while the Kharotis © 
Mundakhail, Sherénis and Wazfris 
are to be found in the other two. 
Water procured froma _ small 
stream, a tributary of the Gum- 
mal. 


Tnkh Ghaz, | 6 ' {his place consists of 30 or 40 
” houses of the Jhurian tribe— 
road passes through a defile. 
It was, in the daysot the Moghul 
- Empire, famous for the manu- 
facture of weighing acales made 
of raw: hides, and although this 
trade has almost disappeared. 
yet the mannfacture etill exists, 
Country hilly and barren. 


The name of a plain where 
kafilas usually encamp ; it 18 oc- 
cupied by a poor and inoffen- 
sive tribe of Kakars. Water 
from springs. 


Lan, sac]. OF 


ies 


APPENDIX XIV.--(Conéluded.) 





EstTiIMaTEp | 
No.} NAMES: OF PLACES. | DISTANCE | | ' REMARKS, 
IN KQB.. 

















Gharibi Dara, ' ¥.. | 6 kos, -,| Halting ground at the mouth of 

a the pass. Water procured by 
digging in the bed of a ravine, 
Where it is always to be found 
close to -the surface. Road 
through a long Daré flanked 


| by low hills. 
Miles. kos} - 


Shilghal, aca 2 G | A well cultivated plain. Ghalzais. 
Springs of water. ; 


| .. | 12 4 | Ditto ditto—The Lohénis take 
ee "| grain from this place to the 
pass. : 


well populated district. Suli- 


Fort of Langa, w. | 12 7 |2 Forts. 200 houses. Fertile, 
| mankhel Ghilzais. Springs of 


water. 
Dad, | LL 6 | Ditto ditto. 
Mashakki, ... | 10 6 | 500 houses of Tajaks and Hazaras. 
Good water. 
Karabagh, 4.1 10 G | Ditto of Bayat Kazilbashes. 
Ghazni, ... | 10 G | An old city. : 


a 


Total Estimated dis-|Kos. miles. in eee ae es 
tance, ane 194 3823 











, Nore.—This route is traversed by the kafilas of Povindah merchants in 
25 days. The stages are short ae of the labor in constantly crossing 
and recrossing the Gummal river through the pass, which runs for about 117 
kos == 195 miles. The kafilas perform this part of the road in not less than 16 


days, carrying with them grain, &c. 


* 


* 


Fd 


* 


_ 


*K 


* 
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APPENDIX XY. °':' 





‘ROUTE from Kandahar to Kabul by Ghazni. 
Notk.—. The places marked thus * are halting places for kafilas. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


From Kandshar to 
Abdulaziz, 


Kilu Azim, alias Karez 





Estimate 


ed dis- 
tance in 
miles. 


54 miles. 


Aino, (3,945 feet), | 94 


Khel Akhund, oe 418 
feet), .. {164 

Shar-i-safa, (4,618 
feet), : . {LIS 


Tir andaz, (4,829 ft.)|L04 


Tut gulagir, 


Asia 


Huzara, 


Kishk, 


{Lg 


or 


. {10 


REMARKS. 
| en open and barren. A 
small village. Table land, level 


and stony. Water brackish. 

-The road good. Fort. a broad 
and extensive plain to the right 
and broken chains of hills in front 
stretching to the left. A stream 
of brackish water. 

Road good, rather stony. First 
part of the road over a dead flat 

| kirted by broken ranges of moun- 
tains, then the ascent most consi- 
derable and the road rugged, stony 
and narrow, ascents cal descents 
across the dry beds of streams and 
ravines, until the valley of the 
Tarnak, which is narrow. Khail 

Akhund village on the right bank. 

At three miles a narrow defile. 
Cross water courses. Tarnak river 
to the rear of the fort. Pony 
low and very wild. 


At three miles water courses to 
cross, some very steep ascents. 
‘The Tarnak to the south. Road 
winding round the base of low hills. 

A minaret about 40 feet high on 
the right of the road, said to mark 
the spot where an arrow of Ah- 

mad Shah’s fell, is on the left of 
the road. 

At three miles a defile, at 6 bed 
of a Nala. The Tarnak to the 
south. Road winding and stony 
in parts, and generally bad. 


Road good, with the exception 
of a large ravine, with steep sides. 


lxxx 
APPENDIX XV.—( Continued.) 





Estimat-]. 
ed dis- 
tance in 
miles. 


NAMES OF PLACES. REMARKS. 





* | Khilat-i-ghilzai, at ae sia oe 
r les. way cross a Nula. e 
(5,778 feet),. sigs ER ganes river 1} "atile off. Road good, 

though stony in some places. 
Kilat-i-ghilzai fort with garrison 
ona hill. No town, but two small 
villages in the vicinity. Country 
inhabited by Ghilzais, ‘. 


Total, ... (374 


* Sar-i-tazi, (5,978 ft.)|104 At three miles a wet Nala—at 


six water courses. At eight 
another wet Nala. The river 
adjoins. Road good; but stony in 
some places. Country open with 
low hills. 


ascents and descents. The river 
adjoins. Country barren, road 
difficult and stony. 


x -i-tazi. (6.321 ft.)| 82 Cross a Nala at two miles, road 
Ab-1-tazi, i seen ) . along the brow ofa hillock, ‘cross 
: water courses, slight ascents and 
descents. The river adjoins. 
Country open, 


Shaftal, (6,514 feet), | 64 Cross three ascents and descents. 
| ~ The river Tarnak adjoins. Road 
over a very precipitous line. 


| Naacak: (6,136 feet), gt Cross a_ broad water course, 


'* | Chashma-i-Shadi, — Nola. Th 
“ILO alf way cross a a. e 
Orne feet), : vet “adjoin; Hood tolavable 


Country open. Considerable ex- 
tent of table land. 


Bangak, (6,810 ft.), | 7 At 2} milesa Nala. At 4 miles 


a water course. The river adjoins. 
Country open through a valley 
about 20 miles in width. Numer- 


. ous villages. 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 

















* | Ghojan, (7,068 fect), 


_ At five miles a deep ravine and 
several others bad for guns. At 
7 miles a Nala (Jafir's) ; springs of 
water. The river 3 or 4 miles off. 
Many villages with orchards. 


At ten miles twenty or thirty 
karezes : cross ravines. Here is 
the gource of the Tarnak. ‘ Road 
good over a large table land, to 
the right covered with numerous 
mud walled villages. 

Mukur, a small town. 


* | Mukur, (7,091 feet), 


é 





* | Karez-1-oba, (7,325 |. : At six and ten miles cross a dry 
feet) - 4, 144 Nala. The first with steep banks. 
ht Springs of water. Road generally 
good over a flat and well cultivated 
| Se af acne country. Numerous villages. 
_* | Jamrud {district Ka-} | Cross ravines and dry Nalas two 
rabagh,) (7,426 ft.) 12} or three times. Road heavy for 
guns. Half way karezes, and some 
7 ? near Jamrud. Numerous villages. 
* | Mashakki, (7,309/ Road heavy first five milés. Se- 
| fect), seed veral water courses. Springs of 
Or ot water, 2 

4 The whole plain covered with 
forts and villages. Heights in 

front. 
* | Arghastan or Ahmu First five miles sandy. Water 

Khail, (7,502 feet),! 94 courses. "Heights in front. 

% i Road sandy, heavy, and stony. 
any aaa At ais ailee pass between two 
low ranges of hills, afterwards road 


over a table land crossed by dry 
beds of mountain torrents. 
([Norz.—To the north of Nani, 
about 10 kos distant, is a place 
called Shergurh, where the Povin- 
da merchants leave their families 
while journeying with their goods 


| to Turkistan, Herat, &e. ] 


lexxii 
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Estimat- 
ed dis- || 
tance in | 
miles. 


NAMES OF ‘PLACES. REMARKS. 














* | Ghazni, (7,726 ft.), {11 miles.) Country undulating, but open. 
; = . Cross Water courses. 


Ghazui, an old city. A fort. 


ad 


Total, ... {140 


* | Shashgao, (8,699 ft.))184 Road undulating, at 8 miles a 
: —T pass 9,000 feet, 300 yards broad, 
| with low hills on cach side; the road 
thence stony for two miles, the rest 
excellent. and hard. -Villages on 
the left. A stream of water to 
the rear and left. Some karezes. 
A fall of 300 feet from the defile, 

which is called “ Shairduhna.” 
[Notr.—The Ghilzais formerly 
used to plunder Caravans at the 
Shairduhna—where the Hakim of 

Ghazni has now a chokee. | 


* Haft Asiab, (8,420 ft.)} 84 At three and five miles 2 short 
: defiles. Road much undulating. 
' | Streams of water. March in a nar- 
Bag, 4 row valley. A fine tank at Haft 
Asiab, fed by acrystal spring which 
arises from the mountains. — 


_ * 4 Haidar Khail, (7,637/103 Half way good, cross a dry Nalé, 
- feet,,) "wes the rest stony and bad, eros- 
sing several water courses running 

through a narrow valley. 
* |Shekhabad, (7,473 94 Road contracted aud difficult, par- 
feet), Otay ticularly last part. Cross the river 


Kabul at Sydabad, halfway. Three 
rivers crossed, the last of which, 
the Loghar, is near Shekhabad. 

(The country between Shasgéo 
and Sydabad a fine valley between 
low hills. Villages at overy step. 
Abundance of water. ] 


; | - 
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stimat- 
ed dis- | | 
tance in. 

miles, |’ 


aie i 
NAMES OF PLACES. ReMARES. 













=e ee SALT RE RERTEENIEEEY, ADOT TCLS: i ANTAL ITEEAELI CECT OY ITEIL 





Last half rather heavy and con- 
fined. Cross a defile. The river 
Kabal is crossed near Maidan. The 
valley of Maidan is beautifal and 
well cultivated. Orchards. Kila 
‘Sher Mahummud Khan, (8,080 ft.). 
A fott om the road between Shekha- 
bad and Maidan. 

Between Shekhabad and Kila Sher 
Mahummud is avillage called ‘Top.’ 
Country inhabited by Vurdak Af- 
ghans. 


* | @faidan, (7,747 feet,); 8 miles. 


The road bad and confined, inter- 
sected.. by deep ravines. Water. 
Hills to the rear. At 8 miles lies 
the valley of Arghandi. 

The road from Arghandi to Mug- 
hira is bad as far the village 3 miles 
from Mughira, from thence the_val- 
ley is open. 


* | Mughira, ws (124 


Road very stony, with many bad 
ravines half way cross the stony 
bed of the Kabul river, thence the 
road is narrow bounded by low hills 
‘|on each side. Village of Kila Ka- 
zi about 5 miles from Mughira and 
19 miles from Kabul, on the road 
' ‘from which there is a slight fall, 
the elevation at Babur’s tomb at 
Kabul being 6,396 ft. above the sca. 


*| Kabul,” 6,396 feet 114 
(city) ’ 





Total, ...j88 miles. 


‘ 
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Estimat- 


ed dis- 
REMARKS. 
NAMES OF PLACES. | 400 oo in _ SMEMARKS 


miles. 


miles. kos.) 


. : : : : i ’ @ 
From Kandahar " 1 i _ ee 
Kailat-1-ghilzai, 





From Kalat-i-ghil- ss | 
zai to Ghazni,.. ee = | j | 

From Ghazni 
Kabul, 





‘Total distance from 
Kandahar to Ka- 
bul, 


Note.—The above route has been extracted from “ Hough's Army of the 
Indus.” | 


It is generally blocked up by snow during four months of winter, but at 
the other seasons good and passable for all descriptions of wheel carriages. 
Water and supplies abundant. A Caravan travels between Kandahar and 


Kabul in fifteen days, but horsemen perform the journey in eight days, and 
‘couriers in six. 


Tribes on the road.—Punjba Afghans, (Ghilzais, Nurzais, &e.,) and 
Tajaka. 


Ixxxyv 
APPENDIX XVI. 


Nawab Foujdar Khan’s Statements regarding trade carried on by 
the Povindah Merchants. 





Replies of Nawab Foujdar Khan, of Dehra Ismael Khan, 
assisted by certain heads of the. Povindah Mankhail tribe, to the 
questions put hy Brigadier General Chamberlain, containing inform- 
ation regarding the tiade carried on,by the Khorasan Povindahs 
with India, in connection with the question of establishing a Fair 
at Mooltan. - : 


1.—The Census of the Povindahs, according to tribes, with the 
number of their herds and flocks. 


2.—The order of their coming to, and return from, the Derajat. 


Question A—State the order in which the “ Kafilas” of the 
Povindahs, journeying from Khorasan, enter by the “ Ghuwaelra,” 
or Goommool pass, with the number of their “ Khanas,” (families) 
men, herds and flocks ? | | | 


Answer.—Five tribes of the Povindahs come by the Ghuwaelra pass, in 
the following order :— . : 


First.—The “ Nasir” Povindahs, in four different classes, who come one 
after the other in regular succession, v1Z. :— 


1. The Ghuwaeewal. 

2. The Gosfundwal. 

3. Nasirs possessing small means. 

4. Nasirs having larger merchandize. 

All these five classes are composed of 2,000 families and 5,000 men—of 
whom 3,000 bear arms, and 2,000 are laborers. 

There are other 3,000* families of Nasirs living in the Moolkyoob hills. 
The latter possess 8,000 camels,t the former 10,000 bullocks and 








* Note by Nawab Foujdar Khan.—He is of opinion that the Povindahs have 
understated the number of families and men. He estimates the number of families 
in Moolkyoob at 5,000 (khanes) and the number of then living in “ Daman,” or foot 
of the hills, at 10,000. 5,000 families of Nasirs, he thinks; come to India, 

¢ The number of camels he estimates at 16,000. | ; 
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donkies : these graze in the bills; 40,000 sheep: a small number of 
these come down to graze at the foot of the hills. 


Second.—Nawab F. K.’s | Second.—The “ Niazee Mitthe” 


estimate. ovindahs. 
No. of families, 375 No. of families, ee 250 
» men, bas 608 » men, as 400 
» camels, 3,000.. » camels, sak 2,000 


Third.—Nawab F. K.’s estimate. | Third.—The ‘* Khurotee” tribe. 


No. of families, ... 3,050 No. of families, 700 

» men, 4 1,800 o@ men, daa 1,200 

» camels, ... 6,000 y» camels, .., 3,000 
Fourth.—Nawab F. K.’s estimate. Fourth.—The “ Dootanee” tribe. ° 

No. of families, . 300 No. of families, 200 

»» men, 600 » men, Te ale. 400 

»» camels, - 4,000 | » camels, .... 2,000 


Fifth.—Nawab F. K.’s estimate. Pifth.—The “ Mankhail ” tribe. 
No. of fam‘lies, ue be No. of families, .:..' + 500 
» men, wie 1,400 ‘ 700 

» eamels, scgae 6,000 * 2,000: 


These tribes return in the order they. came. 
The above custom has obtained for seven generations past. 


Note.—See also reply under head 4 as regards the routes of the Povindah 


men, eee 
camel, A 


Kafilas from Khorasam 


ga @ 


3.—The list of articles and the sale of the merchaniize they 


annually import into, and export from, India, and the relative value 


of the exports by the three great routes of the Bolan, Ghuwaelra, and 


Khybur. 


Question B. —Name the ane brought by the Povindah 


merchants from Khorasan ? 


| 


Answer.—F rom Bukhéra, Kokan, in Turkistan, they bring — 


- Raw Silk, ase 


Horses, wee tee 


urus, 
Toorunjbeen (Maina) 
Shawl 
Bukhara Gold Coins. 


ool (Put). a 


From Bukhara. 

From Ilaqua Bukhara. 

From Samarkand in Bukhara. 
From Bukhara. 


Frony Kokan through Bakhara. 


Russian articles purchased at Bukkéra. 


Kulabatoon, 
Tar Kulabutoo, 
Russian Gold Coins, « 
Fars (Junjab). 


Gold or. imitation. 
Gold and silver. wire = er 
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Articles purchased at Kabul and the Kabul Hills. - 


Pishtachio Nuts. 

‘‘ Kishmish,” dried grapes. 

Almonds. 

Pomegranates of Julalabad. 

Melons (“ Kurbooza,” “ Surda.”’) 

Grapes 

- Nak, ” (Pears.) 

Mug hz zurd aloo (Kernels of Apricots). 

Sheerkhisht, (a substance which rests like die on certain trees—used 


as medicine). . 
Asmfoctida. 
Aloo-Bukhara. - : 
Cummin seeds, black. i de ioe 
Safflower. | a) 
Pushmeena Puttoos. 
Sheepskins poten and Agee) 
Burk (camel hair) and 
‘Kurk (goat wool) cloaks. 
Nundramee rupees, 8 silver coin of Kabul. 
Dallo Khafuk, skin. oF ! 
Boozghoonj, a dye used for slang will, 


-—- 


oy t at te 


Articles purchased at Kandahar. 


te geal 

1 

Died Fruits. 

Sheerkhisht (Manna). 

‘“‘Salub,”” Salep or orchis mascala. 

Aswfotida, red and white. yo ' 
Koolah urkcheen, embroidered cape 


7 : 
Seas 

icf 

a 


Articles from Meshid, Persia, Herat, and Oorgunj, purchased at 
Kandahar. 


Carpets of Meshid, Persia, Herat, and Oorgunj. 

Turquoise, “ ¥ irozah,” from Persia. 

‘“‘Oonab,” the jujube fruit from Herat. 

“ Zurishk,” (currants). | | 

‘“‘Mustgee roomee, } “ 

Pushm thread (goat hair). 

Saffron. 

Asburg, a dye. oece oe te ee 

Herat Silks “(kamawer), 4 i 3 . i 

Rose Flowers. 7 

Shukakul. 

Catgut, for bowstrings. ? Ae 

* Soorma,’’ (Antimony). + 3. Bah ae. Ae 1 od 
:, Quitice ‘Seed. Beige ES std ; os 
Violet Flowers (Gool banufsh a). fe if, 
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Articles purchased at Ghuznee and in the District of Ghuznee. 


Rodung, or Mujeeth, Madder, a dye for coloring Pushmeena. 
- Pushm, sheep wool. . 

‘ Moolcthee,” (liquorice). 

Aloo- Bukhara. 

Kabul Rice. 

Ghee. 

Zoofa (Sarsaparilla). : 

Sumugh (gum arabic) + 

Chilghoza (Pinus Gerardiana). . 

Podina (Mint). 

Shorapez. 

Revund chinee (Rhubarb). 

Koort (dry whey of sheep milk). 


Question C.—What goods do the Povindahs export from India ? 
Answer.—From Bombay, Futtehgurh, and Caleutta, they take — 


English cotton piece goods. 

Silks of all colors. oars 

Chintz, of various colors. 

Ulwan (European colored cloths). 
Merino. i 
Broadcloth. 

Velvet. 

Copper. 

Tin (“ kuluel.”’) sae 
Tea. . sud eS 
“ Postsugabee,” otter skins. lai 
Cardamums, small and large, from Bombay. 
Black Pepper do. 

Betel Nuts do. 

Dried Ginger do. 


Articles purchased at Benares. 


Brocades (kumkhaf.) 

Doopattas, manufactured at Benarea. 

Benares Silks, worked in gold, for female. dress. 

Kinaree, gold thread. . ee 

Badla, of or silver thread. 2 

Shoes, ney Dehlee. : 

_ Pushmeena Shawls, &., from Umritsur. ees oe, 

Sugar, produced in the Trans-Sutlej States, hills.and ‘plains; purchased 
at Umritsur. | os 

Country Muslins, from “ Behar.” 
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Articles purchased at Mooltan. 


Indigo 

Moo ae Chintz. 

Silk Square Pieces (ach 

-Tukélihalf (or palang-posh) painted doveting oe bedding. - 
ctare.. 


Roomal of Julunkur manufa 


= 


** Zerpaee,”’ slippers. 
.~--+~ Gardamums; small-end large, ore fom Bombay. Dame ee 
Betel Nuts 


Black Pepper : ao. 
Dry Ginger. -do. | 
: EE at 
ares 
i 
me | (F Articles purchased i in Mica 
Julunkur Chintz. Oo! 
Ulwar Chintz. os 7 
Goojerat. Brocades . 


Cornelians,  Ukeck.” bropght from Cambat (Cambay ?) 
Julunkur Tuklihaf, or paidted covering for bedding. 
J olunkur Roomals. =| 


From India and the Punjab generally.. 


Kumbila. -. ; ; Sek 5 
Sohaga (Borax). . %-? Pill > / = pies oss ie , af ae ae 
Umultas (cassia fistula). - ~ Cy 


Noasadar (sal amrhonia), 
Hulela (myrobolan). 

Bulela (belliric myrobolan). 
-Amla (phyllanthus emblica).- © 0 tent ee ” 
Zard-i-chob (Turmeric). - ov ae 
' Hiba-i-soorkh wu siyah (wusma, or dye for the hair). # A-¥- / 


Zumuch (a mordent). | “A £400. 

- Bajjee (carbonate of potash). —-_—... ee Ets: Ff 

Black Salt. of beh o LE trety . 
Pewter. . is bs a 


Steel. f hay ee 5 
-Chaksoo (a medicine for.dye disease). oe, ONE 

Tubasheer. ‘ : 

 Hoitey. as ee Tie 

Cotton. Thread: -- 2S. = 

Ropes for Charpais. 


< 
“ 


bay bh 


Question D.—State the value of the merchandize annually 
imported, unto, and ee from, India. , 


+67 


>.< 


Answer D.— 















1. Nasir, 1,560,000 | 34 taken to. ee 
Kandahar, ~ ‘i 
4 to Kabul. 

2. Niazee Mutee, # Consisting of 
coarse cloths purch- 
ased at Jhung, 

3. Khurotee, 2,560,000 to Kabul. |(Mukhcana, Sahee- 

to Bukhara. wal, taken to Ghiz- 
nee. 

4. Dootanee, 1,256,000 to Kabul. _ ms 

to Bukhara | | 
5. Miankhail, 2,50,000 1° Do. 


Note by Nawab Foujdar Khan. 


He estimates the imports and exports as follows :— 


ee 


Tribe. Import. Export. 





sh ita mig 











1. Nasir, ws wwf 2,00,000 = 3,00,000 

2. Neazee, 7 we | 4° 69,000. 80,000 

3. Khurote, ., —...] — 3,00,000 _ 3,78,000 

4. Dootanee, ... «| —2,60,000-.. | —_:1,87,000 

5. Miankhai, .. {600,000 ~—s|__—-¥,60,000 
13,00,000- | . 16,42,000* 








The above estimate includes the imports and exports by other tribes, 
Pirachas, &c. 
| 





# From a subsequent report reccived from Nawab Fonjdar Khan these figures 
appear to be considerably under estimated. He also mentious that sevénty thousand 
rupees worth of shcep’s wool is annually imported by the Ghawaelra pass. 
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Queglion F.—State the relative value of the exports by the 
three routes of the Bolan, the Ghuwaelra, and the Khybur Passes. 


Answer E.— 
Route. Relative Proportion. 
By the Bolan Pass, és a | 
99 Ghuwaelra, pve eee 2 
>” Khybur, bee ote 1 
33 


Gree 


Ly 


of | 
4.—The lines traversed after crossing the Indus im their journeys 
to, and return from, the several Indian markets, with statement of 


the comparative proportion visiling cack market. 


Question F.—What routes do the Povindahs take in coming 


to and returning from India ? 


Answer F.—Koafilahs of Povindah merchants from Khorasan first come to 
Dera Ismael Khan by the Ghuwaelra or the Goomool Pass. Those who stay 
behind tHe kafilas at Kabul, enter India by the Peshawur (Khybur) Pass; 
whilst such as remain behind, in Kandahar, come by the Bolan Pass, 

Some carry down their goods from Dehra Ismael Khan along the right 
bank of the Indus to Kurrachee, and thence to Bombay; others (the largest 
number) take their goods to Mooltan, whence they proceed on in three different 
directions, viz. :— 

To Rajpootana via Bhawulpore ; 

To Benares, Behar, and Calcutta, en route to Sirsa and Delhi, along the 

Grand Trunk Road. ” 

To Lahore and Umritsur; but a small number traverse to Jhung, Muk- 
hiana, Chuniot, Saheewal, and Kharot. 

The Povindahs return by the routes they go. 





Question G.—In what proportions are goods from Khora- 
san taken to Bombay, the “ Dukhun,” (Central and Southern 
India), and the “ Poorub,” (lower provinces), respectively, and 
what ferries do the merchants cross over en route ? 

Answer G.— . Comparative Proportion. 

To Bombay and the Dukkhun (Central and 
Southern India), ue tak a ee 1} 

To the Lower Provinces (Poorub), an be 2 


“3h 
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Detail of Ferries and Routes. 


Merchants proceeding from Dera Ismael Khan to Bombay, along the right 
bank of the Indus, travel by land as far as Kurrachee, and from thence to 
Bombay by water; while those taking a route across the Indus pass by 
Mooltan, Bhawalpoor, Ahmudpoor, ‘Koteubgal, Khairpoor, Haidrabad, and 
Kurrachee, crossing at the following ferries :— 

Ghat Dehra Ismael Khan. 
» Raighat at Mooltan. 


»» Bhawulpore. 
»» Haidrabad. 


Parties proceeding from Dehra Ismael Khag to Goojrat go by Mooltan, 
Bhawulpore, Putoudee, Jodhpoor, and Palee, and cross the following ferries :— 
Ghat Dehra Ismael Khan, 
»» Rajghat at Mooltan. 
»» Bhawulpoor. 


Those bound to Julunkur pass by Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, and Bikaneer, 
crossing at the ferries above named. 


The route taken to “ Poorub,” or the lower har ied from Dehra Ismae] 
Khan, lies by Mooltan, Googur Sahoke, Sirsa, Dehlee, (then across the Jumna to) 
Allahabad, Ghat Visasum, Mirzapoor, Googur Bithowlee, and Benares. 


Some of the merchants proceed from Mirzapoor to Soan Bhudran, and 
thence crossing the Ganges to Calcutta. 


5.—The system under which their trade is conducted, 


Question H.—Do the Povindahs sell their goods at the nearest 
Indian markets available, or carry them to distant stations, where 
they could sell at the highest prices and buy goods to bring back 
at the cheapest rates ? 


. Answer H.—Only a few of the merchants sell their fresh fruits at near 
markets ; all others journey to distant stations to make the best advantage by 
sales and purchases. 


Question I.—Are there any merchants among the Povindahs 
who, after having sold their imports in the Punjab—say at Umritsur 
—take fresh goods from there for sale down the country, Lucknow 
and Calcutta, where they make new purchases for Khorasan ? 


_ Answer E—No. But several merchants, after having sold their imports 
in the Punjab, go down to Hindostap, as far as Calcutta, simply to purchase 
goods for Khorasan. 
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Question K.—How do traders and carriers, (3.e., the “ Povimdahs” 
who bring their merchandize on their own camels, and those who 
bring their camels on hire on/y), wishing to go down to Calcutta 
to bring up goods for Khorasan, after having sold their imports at 
Mooltan, take down their camels empty or on hire? 


Answer K.—Traders (i.e., the merchants who have their own camels), take 
down their camels unladen, but carriers en their camels on hire, to bring 
up goods from down the country, for some Khorasan merchants. 


Question L.—By what conveyance do the Povindah merchants, 
proceeding from Dehra Ismael Khan and Mooltan to Kurrachee and 
Bombay, carry their goods—on camels or boats? And how do they 
bring up goods from Bombay ? 


Answer I.—Some carry their goods on camels, others on boats, but they 
bring up articles from Kurrachee on camels only. 





6.—The alterations and advantages and disadvantages to be 
anticipated by the establishment of a fair, as affecting the interests 
of the two separate classes of Travers and Carriers, and the in- 
fluence the Railroad 18 likely to have on their future system of trade. 


Question M.—How will the Povindahs make out that the 
proposed market (fair) is likely to prove profitable or otherwise to 
them ? 


Answer M,.—By ascertaining the prices current at the market on their 
arrival there. If they. find the prices to be unfavorable, they will journey on 
to other stations. 


Question N.—Now that the Povindahs will attend at a par- 
ticular market, and not have to journey to distant places with their 
goods, how will the prices of the goods to be sold at the market be 
regulated ? | 
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Answer N.—The Khorasan traders will reduce the prices of their goods in 


proportion to the cost of carriage they now have to incur in conveying them to 
distant markets, while the merchants from down country, Bombay, Calcutta, 
will raise their prices by the addition of the sums expended on the road. 


Question O.—How will the Povindahs attending at the pro- 
posed fair pass the period they formerly occupied in visiting more 
distant places down the country, and how will the Traders and 


Carriers employ their camels during that period ? 


Answer O.—Some will remain on the spot until the next fair, while others 
will return to their “ Kireejat,” (or camps at the foot of the hills, ““ Daman-i- 
koh,” in the Dera Ismael Khan district), to rejoin the next fair. 


Traders will let their camels to graze. The Carriers will engage their 
camels on hire, or bring fuel for sale. 


No one will return to Khorasan before the season for returning. 


Question P.—Would the Povindahs prefer Railway carriage to 
camels for the transit of their goods ? 


Answer P.—They have not as yet availed themselves of railway carriage, 
but on learning the rules and rates of the railway they will decide with reference 
to the cost of conveyance, if they should prefer railway to camels.* 





'1.—The place best adapted for the holding of a fair, and the 
period. 


Question Q.—How many fairs should there be held in the 
‘Punjab ; where, and when ? 


Answer Q.—Mooltan would be the best place for an emporium (‘ Mahal i 
beo par.’’) The silks imported by the Povindahs find a ready market there, 
and the Povindahs take back Mooltan Indigo and Chintz with them. It is 
connected with the lines of communication leading to Bhawulpoor, the Dukkhun 
(Central and Southern India), the Grand Trunk Road, Sirsa, Dehlee, Benares, 
and Calcutta. 





* They do already travel by rail from Ranigunj to Calcutta, leaving their 
camels at the former place.—D. F. McLzop, F. C. a 
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There should be two fairs held annually; one from the Ist of Poh to the 
end of Magh ;* and the other from 16th Chet to the end of Bysakh (March 
and April). 

- The Miankhail Povindahs prefer a request that the routes by 
Tatra, Abkhana, Hala, the Loonda river, and Khybur, in the 
direction of Peshawur, may be closed. Their object in making this 
request is to secure the most advantageous sale of their goods. 
They consider that the constant intercourse which the traders 
coming by Peshawur are able to keep up with India greatly inter- 
feres with their trade. 

They explain that the routes for the passage of traders from 
Kabul, Kokan, Bukhara, Peshawur, and Punjab, are frequented 
throughout the year, while the kafilas of Povindahs visit: India only 
once a year; and, anxious to sell their goods to the best advantage, 
keep them back until a fitting opportunity. But the Kabul, 
Bukhara, and Peshawur merchants anticipate the Povindahs in 
selling their goods, thus leaving them no chance of profit. 

The kafilas of merchants who pass in the direction of Peshawur 
consist of “ Parachas,’ a Mahomedan mercantile class, residing at 
Utak (Attok), Mukhud, Bhaira, Khooshab, Kalabagh,} and natives 
of Kabul and Peshawur. 

The “ Parachas”’ are much trusted by and receive great 
pecuniary assistance from rich Sirdars and bankers of the Punjab, 


Abstract Translation. 


Mounpuoot, Punpit, 


Extra Assistant Commissioner. 





* Part of December, whole of January, and part of February. In this year 
the lst of Poh to end of Magh corresponded with the 18th December 1860 to 9th 
February 1861. ; 


¢ Zillahs Rawulpindee, Peshawur, Shahpoor, and Dehra Ismael Khan. 
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APPENDIX XVII. 


From the Commissioner and Superintendent Peshawur Division, to the 
Secretary to Government for the Punjab, No. 77, dated 12th Sep- 
tember 1861. 


I have now the honor to forward for the information of the Hon’ble 


the Lieutenant Governor, a memorandum on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of a fair on the Indus, and the route to Yarkund via Ladakh. 


2.—I have annexed to it a list of the chief articles of import, from 
British India and Russia, in the marR€ts of Afghanistan and Toorkistan. 


Memorandum on the establishment of a fair on the Indus, and the route 
to Yarhund via Ladakh. 


At the present time we cannot be said to have any direct trade 
with Central Asia, but indirectly we supply its wants to some ex- 
tent. Our dealings are chiefly with Cabul and Bokhara, and with 
Kokan in a minor degree; from these marts, traffic finds its way to 
Yarkund through local traders. If then our wares find a ready and re- 
munerative market in Afghanistan and Toorkistan, it is no object to the 
traders to carry them on to Yarkund. There is an established trade be- 
tween these places, but that it is not a very profitable one, may be 
gathered from the fact that some of the merchandize returns annually 
to Bokhara. 


a 


It appears to me, that we have two questions to consider ; lst, how 
we may best encourage the existing trade between British India, Af- 
ghanistan, and Toorkistan ; and, 2ndly, whether by any other route we 
can throw our goods into the Yarkund market at a remunerative rate. 


The first is undoubtedly the main point ; the countries” traversed 
are more densely peopled, and the inhabitants being for the most part 
settled in towns and large villages, they offer to the trader greater in- 


‘ 
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ducements than the more distant parts of Central Asia occupied almost 
entirely by nomadic races. 


The opening up our rivers, the establishment of railroads, and the 
improvement of our lines of communication, all so essential to this trade, 
are in progress ; the measure to which this paper refers is that of the es- 
tablishment of a fair on the Indus, with the object of facilitating the 
exchange of commodities and decreasing the distance to be traversed by 
purchasers from the west. 


When the subject was mooted a quarter of a century ago, circum- 
stances were very different from what they are at present. The Punjab 
was then foreign territory, trade was subject to high duties, and the 
Trans Indus districts were exposed to the forays of uncontrollable tribes ; 
the only route by which we could then hope to pass British wares pro- 
fitably into Afghanistan and Toorkistan was the Indus, a river but little 
known, and the difficulties of navigation in the upper part of which were 
believed to be insuperable. Under these circumstances, in fixing a site 
for the proposed fair, in 1838, no higher locality than Dera Ismail 
Khan could be selected, whilst Dera Ghazee Khan and Mooltan offered 
superior advantages. 


‘ Proximity to India and to the sea, were the only requisites then. 


But with the whole of the Punjab and Trans Indus districts as 
British territory, with a railroad from Mooltan to Lahore and Umrit- 
sur, and with the grand trunk road from those places to Peshawur, our 
field for selection becomes infinitely wider, and we need no longer con- 
fine our views to the advantages formerly exclusively sought. 

Before deciding the question of the best site for such a fair, let us 
consider the circumstances under which the trade is at present carried 
on. In former years, owing to the state of the northern routes, nearly 


the whole trade passed by those of the Derajat, and consequently it is 


ees 
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to that alone to which allusion is made by Burnes, Lord and others in 
1838. These are now two entirely distinct routes, the trade which fol- 
lows each being essentially different in its characteristics. For the sake of 
clearness, I will call them the Derajat and Peshawur routes, including 


in each designation the several passes debouching into those districts 
respectively, and which need not be further specified for the purpose of 


this report. 


The Derajat trade is carried on by the Lohanees, a migratory tribe 
of Afghans ; they occupy the country about Ghuzni and Khorassan, re- 
siding there with their families, flocks and herds during the summer 
months. In November they come down to the Derajat, where they 
pitch their “ Kirrees,” or encampments of black tents, or rather huts, on 
the grazing grounds along the Indus, and leaving their families, flocks 
and herds in these “ Kirrees”, a portion of them proceed onwards to 
Hindostan with merchandize ; all return to the Derajat, and migrate to 


their summer pastures in April. 


The Lohanees thus combine the occupation of the trader and the 

carrier, their camels being their own property. This circumstance rene 
ders their lengthened journey less irksome and costly than it would be 
to others, and it remains to be seen whether, even if they could exchange 
their goods at Mooltan, they would find it to their advantage to do so. 


They would certainly obtain more for them at Dehli or in Central India, 
and we must remember, let, that time is no object to them. Even if they 
bartered at once on their arrival, they would not return through the 
passes till April ; and, 2ndly, that the extra march is no addition to thcir 


expenses. 


It appears to me that under these. circumstances we should not in- 
crease the Derajat trade by the establishment of a fair at Mooltan, 
and that a traffic such as I have described is not capable of much ex- 
pansion. 
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The Peshawur trade differs in its characteristics from that of the 
Derajat. It is carried on in the usual manner by resident firms of Um- 
Hiear: Lahore, Peshawur, Cabool and Bokhara, and by the well known 
trading tribe of Parachahs of Afghanistan, Toorkistan, and Peshawur ; 
most of the Bokhara trade finds its way by this route. It is carried by 


Cabulees, Tajiks, and Shinwaries, (a Khyber tribe) who employ their 
camels in this manner. 


It is evident that such a trade is capable cf any degree of expansion, and 
that a fair conveniently established would tend to facilitate the exchange. 
To these men time is important, as every marth by which their journey 
is decreased lessens their expenses, and if the space to be traversed can - 
be sufficiently reduced, it would be possible to mako two trips instead 
of one. Instead of being dependent as in the Derajat on the migratory 
Lohanees,{for by no other means can merchandize be taken through 
those passes) we possess in the Peshawur route all the elements of an 
increasing traffic. We are nearer the markets we wish to supply, large 
trading communities are met with all along tho route containing the 
capitalists, and traders whose dealings we wish to facilitate, and the cir- 
cumstances of the traffic render a decrease of distance all important,— 
the very object with which we contemplate the establishment of a fair. 


_ And as in regard to the Derajat, Mooltan suggests itself as the 
most convenient site for a fair, so in regard to the Peshawur route, I 
agree with the chief traders with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject in thinking that Peshawur itself is the most suitable locality. Ks- 
tablished agencies afford facilities for merchantile transactions, which a 
place of loss note would not afford ; the fair would attract the traders of 
Bajour, Swat, Huzara, Cashmere, and the tribes on the Upper Indus, 
and the Cabul river would bring some kinds of merchandize from Jella- 
Jabad and Dacca, on the rafts now used for that purposc,to within 6 
miles of the fair, 


Cc 


The following objections may be urged against this scheme. Is, 
that it removes the fair too far from the sea port; but with steam water 
carriage for the heavier kinds of merchandize to Kalabagh, the rail to 
Umritsur, and the Trunk Road from that place, this objection will not 

counterbalance the advantages of the route ; and I submit that ‘were it 
| more valid than it is, the Peshawur route offers far greater facilities for 
an expansion of trade, than will ever be procured through the Lo- 


hanees. 


The matter comes to this : we can bring goods cheaper to Mooltan 
than to Peshawur, but the means of forwarding them on to Toorkistan 
are much greater by the latter than by the former route, and consider- 
ing the two facts together, the merchandize by Peshawur will in the 
markets of Toorkistan be cheaper than that by the Derajat. 


In the cold weather, goods can be brought by the Indus to Attock, 
and thence by the Cabul river to within 6 miles of Peshawur. The se- 
cond objection is the insecurity of the passes between Jellalabad and 
Peshawur, but this is exaggerated. Guards are furnished by the tribes, who 
receive a kind of black mail in lieu, but even these demands are kept 
down by the circumstance of there being three routes into Afghanistan, 
which are in the hands of different tribes, any exaction on the part of 
one leads to the transfer of the traffic to another. 


And here I may observe that our own influence over these tribes, and 
our means of punishing them, are very great, and annually increasing. 
It will be to the advantage of the Ameer to join us in fostering this 
trade, and in concert with His Highness, arrangements could be made 
whereby the security of the passes might be ensured. Further, the im- 
petus given to the trade, would not be without its effect on the tribes 
themselves, and I do not doubt that many of them would become car- 


riers, even as the Shinwaries have done. 
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In regard to the best time for holding the fair, January has been 
suggested as the most appropriate, but whether it be at Mooltan or Pes- 
hawur, I consider this too late. The Lohanees come down in the end 
of October and November ; it is not likely that they will postpone their 
journey to Hindustan on the possibility of a local market in January, 
because if they failed to effect a profitable exchange then, they waquld 
have lost 6 weeks or 2 months, and might not be able to undertake the 
onward trip at all. Any misadventure of this kind would seriously affect 
the popularity of the scheme. Similarly at Peshawur, the first Kafilas 
come down in October and November, and are not likely to wait for the’ 
fair, in January. Under these circumstances I would propose from 15th 
November to 15th December, as the most suitable time for holding the 
fair, and I think it possible that eventually a second fair at the close of 
March might be found advantageous. 


The steps to be taken for giving publicity to the establishment of 
a the fair would be to notify it in plain terms, through some of the lead- 
ing firms at Cabul, Bokhara and Kokan. The notification should set forth 
the object of the fair, the time, and a list of articles which would be ob- 
tainable, together with one of those which would find a ready sale ; these 
‘lists could be obtained from the principal merchants of the Punjab. Co- 
pies of these notifications in Persian, Pushtoo and Toorkee, might be 
largely distributed through our agent at Cabul, and among the Kafilas, 
who come down this year, to the chiefs of which it might be also verb- 
ally explained. Copies would also be sent to the Ameer, and the Ruler 
of Kokan. Within our own territories, the greatest publicity should be 


given in the usual manner. 


I have confined myself to general matters in this paper, the details 


of the fair will be subsequently considered. 


I now turn to the second question proposed, can we by any other 


route throw our goods into. Yarkund at a renumerative rate. 


cli 
The route which suggests itself is that through the Maharajah of 
Cashmere’s dominions via Leh to Yarkund. At present the road is in many 
places barely practicable for laden animals ; the country is rugged in the 
extreme, and towards Yarkund wholly insecure. It is not to be wondered 
at under these circumstances that the route is avoided by traders, and 
this fact is sufficient to shew that under present circumstances the trade 


would not be profitable. 


Sir Henry Lawrence found that in 1847-48-49, the customs taken 
in Ladakh by the exacting officers of the Maharajah amounted only to 
Rs. 13,000 per annum ; at the average rate of 5 per cent, this would give 
a traffic value of little more than 2} lakhs. It is impossible accurately 
to calculate how much of the Peshawur trade penctrates to Yarkund, but 
the exports to the west are computed to amount to at least 15 lakhs, and 
the imports to 10 lakhs, or a quarter of a million sterling in all. Of this 
probably not more than a fifth affects the markets beyond Bokhara, but 
even this low calculation gives double the trade of Ladakh. “Again, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, after personal investigation, gives the cost of carriage, 
for one horse load, or less than 4 maunds, at Rupees 83 from Noorpoor at 


Yarkund, or say 22 Rupees per maund. 


Now the hire of a camel carrying over 5 maunds from Peshawur to 
Yarkund is as follows :— 


Peshawur to Cabal, 41 marches, .. Rs. 18 


Cabul to Balkh, 23 = do. oy «6d 
Balkh to Bokhara, 1l = do. -» 9» 9 G 
Bokhara to Kokan, 26 = do. se ~» 38:12 
Kokan to Kashgar, 18° do. .  y 1812 
Kashgar to Yarkund, 5 do. an 6p «Sl 
Total, 94 do. .. Rs. 85 2 
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thus giving the rate of hire at rupees 17 per maund, or 5 rupees less 
than by the Ladakh route. In addition to this, we must consider that 
the route by Cabul is practicable for laden’ camels throughout, and after 
crossing the Oxus for carts; these (called “ Arabah’”) are drawn by 
horses, and are the common carriage of the country ; the loss in transit 
must be considerably less than on the Ladakh route. When Sir Henry 
wrote, Balkh and the neighbouring districts were independent, they are 
now an integral portion of the Ameers’s dominions, which extend from 
the Khyber to the Oxus. 


The duties which are payable between Peshawur and Bokhara 
amount to Rupees 10 per camel load, or Rs. 2 per maund. At Bokhara 
especially, merchants are fostered, and no duty is levied there on exports. 
The duty levied at Cabul, Bokhara and Kokan, on imports sold at those 
places is 23 per cent ad valorem. In Bokhara, however, a difference is 
made with reference to the creed of the merchants. 


The usual duty of 23 per cent is levied from Mahomedans, 5 per 
cent from Hindoos and Jews, and new merchandize from Russia is 
charged 10 per cent, the first year, and 5 per cent afterwards. 

The ubove are the fixed duties, but in some places I am aware that 
local Governors exact small presents sn kind from Kafilas in 


transit. 


In every way therefore I think that Sir Henry Lawrence's opinion 
that traders did and would prefer this route to that by Ladakh is sub- 
stantiated by the further data now at our command. 


The case would be very different if the road to the passes of La- 
dakh were in our hands and'rendered practicable throughout. With such 
a road, freedom from transit dues, and entrepdts at Sirinuggur and I.ch, 
all difficulties of the route would vanish, merchandize would naturally 
turn to it, and undersell that from Bokhara in the Yarkund markets ; 
nor do I imagine that it would be difficult, even as it is, to enter into ~ 
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such arrangements with the Government of Cashmere, as would tend to 


ensure some of these advantages at all events. | 


I annex to this memo. a list of articles in the markets. of Afghanis- 
_ tan and Toorkistan. 


From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur Division, to the 
Secretary to Government Punjab, No. 66, dated Abbottabad, 16th 


September, 1861. 
In replying to your No. 468, of 19th June last, I have the honor to 


annex cdpics of reports on the subject of the Cashmere trade, from the 
Deputy Commissioners of Peshawur and Hazara. The latter enters very 
fully into the state of the trade as it affects his district. 


2. In regard to Yarkund, no traffic has at any time found its way 
between that place and Peshawur, through Ladakh and Sirinuggur. 
Whatever trade there may have been must have gone to Umritsur or 
N oorpoor, but as explained i in a memo. lately furnished by me, the route 
by which Indian and British goods have entered the Yarkund market 


has hitherto been by Cabulgand Bokhara. 


3. In regard to the trade between Cashmere and Peshawur, there 
does not appear to have been any falling off whatever, nor have I ever 
heard that it had decreased. It is true that the Deputy Commissioner 
of Hazara reports a falling off since 1857, which he attributes to the 
transit duties, in which there was some change of system in that, year. 
but the fact is, that in the Sikh time there were obstructions between Pe- 
shawur and Unritsur, which caused a good deal of the trade to take the 
- Hazara route ; the removal of these has rendered it easy: for the Cabul 
and Peshawur merchants to supply themselves at Umritsur ‘simultane- 
ously with Indian and Cashmere produce. The Hazara route is conse- 


quently taken only by petty traders, and is chiefly used for the rock- 


CV 


salt; there is nothing in this to indicate a falling off in the trade, but 


merely a change of route. © 


4. Another circumstance mentioned by Major Adams, viz., that 
the people of the neighbouring districts come now to the Hazara markets 
to supply their own wants, does not lead to any falling off in the trade, but 
rather the reverse. It merely accounts for the Hazara traders not car- 
rying on their goods into those districts as before, because they find a 
local market for them. Bat under these circumstances, the demand and 


consequently the imports from Cashmere are likely to increase. Possi- 
bly the system of transit duties alluded to may have affected this small 
local traffic. 
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Copy of a letter No. 187, dated 4th July 1861, from the Deputy Com- 
missioner Peshawur, to Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawur 


Division. 
¢ With reference to Circular No. 468, of Secretary to Government 


Punjab, dated 19th June 1861, JI have the honor to report on the 


questions therein propounded. 
ist. The trado existing between Peshawur and Cashmere is, 
° Imports.—Pusmeensh, Puttoo, Slippers, Pen-cases, Zafran, Churus. 
The principal items of import are the woollens, which find a ready 
market. 
Exports.—Snuff, Rice, Loongees. Of these Snuff is by far the most 
considerable item. 
Qnd. “There has been no sensible falling off, either in exports or 


imports. 


3. Goods are forwarded generally by the route of Mozufferabad 
and Baramoola. On this head the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara 
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will be able to furnish the fullest information, the route from thence 
lying through Abbottabad. The stages from Peshawur to Abbottabad 
are 7, from thence to Sirinuggur 9. . 


5. From Peshawur to Mozufferabad, goods are carried on mules, 
from thence to Cashmere in baskets borne on men’s shoulders. 


6. No export of broad-cloth from Peshawur. The carriage of a mule 
load of goods amounts to 6 Rupees from Peshawur to Mozufferabad, 


and 3 from thence to Cashmere. 


7. The political obstructions are not thought of by traders, the 
fiscal drawbacks are the taxes. On imports, a “ then "of Pushmeena 
pays about 6 Rupees taxes between Cashmere and Peshawur. Puttoo 
about 6 annas per “than.” On exports, Snuff pays 8 annas a seer. 
My authority for the above replies were Mahomed Azum and Chela 
Ram, largo traders and principal members of the city Punch, and I con- 
sider their authority to be as good as is attainable in Peshawur.” 





HAZARA DISTRICT. 


TRADE WITH CASHMERE. : 


Q. I.—What trade formerly existed between the towns of our Ter- 
ritory and those of the Maharajah, (including Leh and Yarkund.) ? 
Specify the exports and imports. ? | 

A.—The principal trade with the towns of the Cashmere territory 
through this district, has always been and still is in Rock Salt from the 
mines of the salt range ; and, except when, in Sikh times, Government 
officials forced their own salt on the market and discouraged competition, 
it has always been carried on as now by the traders of Hurripore Bugra, 
and Nawasbubr in Hazara. 
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In addition to salt, the exports consisted of 
- Europe Cotton Stuffs. 
Goor, ; 
Tarmese: } produced in lower Hazaja. 
Alum, from Kalabagh. 
Sujjee. 
Black pepper. 
Ginger. sa ‘ 
. Indigo. a 
Pewter. ” 
Tobacco, from Chuch and Yoosufzai. 


Iron, ' from Bajour. 


The export trade in these has however never been considerable, and 
like that in salt has always been in the hands of the Khuttrees. 


The only considerable import trade is in Ghee, fine blankets (Loee) 
and Choghas ; the trade in Ghee is altogether in the hands of the Hazara 
merchante, who receive it in part payment for tho salt they export, and 
dispose of it on their return from Cashmere, to the people of the dis- 
trict, and also in large quanties to merchants from the Khuttuck coun- 
try, Peshawur, Hushtnuggur, Chuch and Rawul Pindee. They also 
bring back woollen stuffs, but only sufficient to supply the demand in 
their immediate neighbouthood. 


The only thorough trade in that description of merchandize is in 
the hands of merchants from Cabul and Peshawur, who carry to Mozuf- 
ferabad and Sirinuggur, enuf, raisins, almonds and a few poshteens, and 
bring back shawls, pushmeenas, kulumdans, and paper. 


_ Prior to, and during Sikh rule, a considerable trade in the woollen 
fabrics of Cashmere was carried on through Huzara with Cabul by the 
Sirinuggur merchants, but this I believe has almost entirely stopped. 
To the beginning of the cold season, some petty pedlars still bring a few 
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cooley loads for sale, disposing of them as they go, but the large traders 
of Cashmere find the great English marts (Umritsur, Bombay, é&c.,) 
more attractive, and their export trade flows in the direction of these, | 
chiefly by the Bhimber route. | | 


In addition to those already mentioned, the following are the prin- 


cipal imports, but they are inconsiderable in quantity. 


Singharas.—A water nut, with the flour of which bread is made 


by the Hindoos on certain holidays, when it is forbidden to eat. wheaten 
bread. 


Goochia.-—An esculent root, eaten chiefly by Hindoos. 


Zeera, Saffron, Churrus. 


es 


_ Koot.—The root of a plant, but to what class it belongs has not 
yet I believe been determined, probably an Iris, a kind of flag, that of 
the florentino Iris being the Orris root of Europe. Koot is sent: down 
country 1 in large quantities, and is exported to China, where itis used ag 


incense. It is in Calcutta known under the name of “ Patchuk.” 


» The above remarks ‘only refer to the main road through Huzara, 
which enters British territory from Mozufferabad at the frontier villago’ | 
of Ghuri Hubecboola Khan on the Nynsookh, and reaches Hurripor via 
Manserah and Abbottabad. Since the establishment of the .Murree sani- 
tarium and the completion of the road thence to the plains, the 
thorough trade between Rawul Pindee and. Cashmere ae been diverted. 
from the road above alluded to, to that which crossing the J helum ab, 
Kohala’ passes through Chikar and unites with the other line near Ba- 
ramoola. This line touches Huzara only at one corner, and information 
regarding the trade which follows it will no doubt be afforded by | the 


Rawul Pindee authorities. - 


The merchants of Huzara, with the exception. of one or ‘es "aha 


occasionally visit Sirinuggar with their wares; do not go beyond Bara 
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anoola ; their dealings are almost entirely confined to the country lying 
between Mozufferabad and Baramoola., Chikar and Kurna. ‘1 have been 
unable to find a single man (except the Cashmere Vakeel) wha has been 
nearer Leh than Sinnuggur, or who does not regard Yarkund as a terra 
| incognita, cut off by vast inhospitable tracts, where human habitations 
are not to be found, and food throughout a journey of 40 days cannot be 
procured! Even the BHorougm traders of eeneny and Cabul do not 
g0 beyond Siringgur. 


Q. ii.—Has there been any falling off, and since when ? 


¢ 


A. There has been a falling off since 1857, and this is by all with 
one accord attributed to the increase of the transit duties i in that year, 
when the “ “permit,” as it is called throughout Cashmere, was given in farm 
to one Purtab Shah of Rawul Pindee, with the ostensible object of re- 
moving vexatious intermediate demands, but. with the immediate effect 
of exciting the cupidity of a greedy Khuttree, who found it for his own 
interest. and profit to engross the Mozufferabad and Baramoola line him. 
self, forcing his own salt, like the Sikh officials of yore, on the market, 
and checking competition by delays and annoyances which proved but too 
effective. I understand that now matters have somewhat mended, and 
that the trade has to a preat extent recovered. 


As compared v with the days of Sikh rule, the.export trade is ahs 
bly now much greater in value than it was ; the salt which then sold at 
32. to 40 seers for the rupee now sells at 12. I may here mention that the 
only salt exported to Cashmere through Huzara is the red rock salt, the. 


green salt of the Kohat mines is not even known there. 


Another cause which may tosome extent have affected the trade 
in this direction is, that encouraged by the safety of the roads, and the 
cheaper rates at which they can purchase within British territory, 


the people of the countries to which the Huzara merchants chiefly 
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trade now come in great numbers to supply their own wants in the 
markets of Pukli and Lower Hazara. | 


- 


Q. L17.—By what route were English and Punjabee goods general- 
ly forwarded, say from Umritsur ? 


A. By the Bhimber route. 


Q. IV.—State the difficulties of the several routes, the number of 
stages, the approximate distance m miles to Srinuggur, Leh and Yar- 
kund ? 

A.—On the only road regarding which I have the means of giv- 
ing any reliable information, viz. that vis Manserah, Muzufferabad and 
Baramoola to Srinuggur, there are no difficulties of consequence. As far 
as the British frontier a good made road extends, and the Nynsook is 
crossed at Gurhi by a lattice bridge. At Mozufferabad the Kishen- 
gunga is crossed by ferry boat, and thence keeping the right bank of 
the Jhelum, the road proceeds to Baramoola. A horseman can ride the 
whole way, and it is perfectly practicable for laden mules, bullocks and 
ponies. The worst portions of it are from Kandha to Huttian, and from 
Kuthaie to Shadurra ; there the hills are steep, and the road bad. From 
Baramoola, Srinuggur is distant only two marches ; the road goes by Put- 
tun, but merchandize is usually sent by boat up the Jhelum; it isa 
journey of two days by boat also. Laden mules go from Hurripore to 
Srinuggur in 17 days, the distance is about’ 174 miles. From Murree 
laden mules reach Srinuggur via Kohala, Chikar and Oori in thirteen 
days, the distance being 85 koss, or about 140 miles. I am unable to 
give the distances to Leh and Yarkund, Captain Montgomerie will be 


able to do, I fancy so, with more accuracy than any once else. 


- Q,. V.—Mention the means of carriage in use on each route. 


4A.—Mules, ponies, and bullocks. 
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Q. VI.—State the cost of sending a mule load of English broad- 
cloth from Umritsur to Leh and Yarkund, via Srinuggur and via Kooloo, 


or any other route ? 
4A.—TI am unable to do so. 


Q. VII.—Detail the fiscal or political obstructions to which traders 


are exposed P 


A.—On the roads above referred to there are none, with the ex- 
ception of the transit duties. 

The above was elicited from a Council of traders assembled for the 
purpose, and from the Maharajah’s Vakeel Kazi Nadir Alli, who states 
it as his opinion, however, that the new arrangements of the transit 
duties has tended to foster, not to discourage trade ! 


The information so far as it goes may be generally relied on. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 





Caravan route from Peshawdr to Kabul and from thence to Bukhéra. 


A. By the Iajigah pass, and Bamidn. 
B. By the Koushan or Hindu Kish pass. 





APPENDIX XIX A. 


Caravdn route from Peshawar to Kabul by the Khawbar, the Tatra 


and Abkhana passes, and thence to Bukhdéra by Bamian. 





No. 


ESTIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 


SES CRETE EEE? Geese EEE SE a, OIA «py CER OS eras 


By the Khaibar pass. 
From Peshawar to 
Dhakké Kalan. 


From Peshawar (1,068 |Kos. Miles. 


feet above the sea) to : 
Jamrod (1,670 feet | 94} = 153] Roadin a plain open country. 
above the sea,)_... A villago at the foot of the 
Khaibar pass, inhabited by 
Koki Khail Afridis. A stream. 


Garhi Lalabeg, ... | 12 = 20 | In the Khaibar pass, which com- 
mences at Kadam (1,670 feet) 
near Jamrod, and terminates at 
within 1 kos of Dhakka Kalan. 
Road stony in parts, but level. 
The village of Ali Masjid (2,433 
feet) where the pass 1s rather 
narrow, is passed on the road 
about 8 kos from Jamrod. 
There isa spring of water at 

: Ali Masjid. Garhi Lalabeg is 
a small village inhabited by 
Zakha Khail Afridis. <A tank. 
The easy ascent of Shadibag- 
hiar, is passed about 4 kos from 
Jamrod. 


3 | Dhakka Kalan (1,404| 83 —13 | Beyond the pass. The Kotul 

feet,) eo Landi khana about 2 kos from 
Garhi Lalabeg—an _ casy ascent 
—is crossed—summit of the 
pass 3,373 feet. 
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ESTIMATED 
No.| Names OF PLACES. | DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 
Kos. Miles. 
19 = 48 
distance) | 
distance.) 
By the Tatra pass. 
From Peshawur to 
Dhakkakalan. 
From Peshawur to 
1 | Spersang, 8 kos. 
2, | Shalman Khurd, 18 do. 


Dhakka Kalan a avers 





APPENDIX XIX A.—(Continued.) 


REMARKS. 


village 
on the right bank of the Kabul 
river, inhabited by Momands. 
Lalpoora, the seat of the Momand 
chief Suadut Khan, is about a 
mile on left bank. 

The Khaibar pass is inhabited 
by the following Afghan tribes : 
I. oki- ‘a as far as an 


Mas 
= | Malikdin- khail as far as 
“me 2 ‘kos from Ali Masjid. 
aot Zakha-khail as far as 
(near Lalabeg. 





Lalabeg and Shipola 


IV. Shanwari as faras Haft 
chah, 3 kos from Lan- 
dikhana. 

V. Momands as far as Dhak- 


kakalan under Sadat 
Khan of Lalpira. 
All the five tribes are indepen- 
dent of each other under the con- 
trol of their respective Khans. 


‘| Plain open country, in the Pesha- 


war district. 
On the road the three following 


villages :— 

Mardardhand, about 4 kos from 
Spersan Water from spring. 

Jawara jana, about 7 kos from 
ditto. Water ditto. 

Tatra, about 12 kos from ditto. 
Water ditto. 
The road from Mardardhand 
throughout lies through a steep, 
difficult. mountainous country, 
the-Tatra mountains— inhabited 
by the Mullaghori tribe of Af- 
ghan s, (subject to the Momands) 
who are a brave set of people, at 
enmity with the Afridis of the 
Khaibar pass. 
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APPENDIX XIX A.—(Continued.) 


—_— — — —————— 





ESTIMATED 
No.| NaMeES oF PLACES. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS 








a= 


Shalman Khurd is a small vil- 
lage inhabited by Momand, (Dil- 
khakhail). <A stream and spring 
of water. 

3 | Dakk& Khurd, {| 7 kos. Shalman Kélan a small village 
of Momands (Shah Mansurkhail) 
at the foot of the Tatra moun- 
tains, 2 kos from Shalman Khurd, 
is passedon the road. Dhakka 
Khurd, a small village of Mo- 
oe (Morchekhail) on the 

; : rightbank of the Kabul river. 
4.| Dhakké Kalin,  ...} 2 do. Road hilly along the right bank 
of the river. See No. 3 of the 
route by the Khaibar pass. 

35 kos. (approximate distance.) 


By the Abkhana pass. | ————-— 


From Peshawar to 
1 | Michni, _.| 8Skos. The river Kabul or -Landa is 
crossed near Michni. Road in 


eames | Eee EE (OEE ERS 











a plain open country. Michnr 


isin the Peshawur district, a 
fort and a village on the left 
; : i bank of the river Kabul. 
2 | Haidar Khan, | @do. “* | A small village inhabited by 
Momands (Shah Mansurkhail). 
A stream. Road in the hills. 
Steep ascent and descent. 


Pakhan, a small village, lies on. 


the road 3 kos from Michni. 
3 |Shalman Kalan,  .... | 8 do. River Kabul erossed: again on the 
; road—which lies throughout in 


the hills—at a place called 


“ Abkhana” or “ Gatta Guzar”’ 
about 4 kos from Haidar Khan. 
The stream in summer (May, 
June, July w August,) is 
swollen and rapid, and being 
confined here to a narrow pas- 
sage in hills it is hazardous to 
cross it during that season, 
either by boat or “ Jalas”’ (rafts 
of inflated skins)—hence cara- 
vans prefer to traverse the 
Tatra route—though a much 
more harassing and difficult one 
than the Abkhana—in those 
months in particular. 


a 
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APPENDIX XIX A.—( Continued.) 








. ESTIMATED 
No.} NAMES OF PLACES. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 








In other months of the year 
boats or Jalas always ply on the 
river at this point. 

Shalmaén Kalén is the same vil- 
lage as given above under the 


Tatra pass. 
4 | Dhakka Khurd, ...] 7 kos. | Same as No.3 of the Tatra route. 
Gradual descent for 2 koss. 
5 | Dhakka Kalan, ... | 2 do. See No. 3 of the Khaibar pass. 
¥ en 
(Approximate distance.) 


Road good, in a level plain, ex- 
cepting an easy ascent one kos 
after proceeding from Dhakka, 
called the Chhota or Khurd 
Khaibar. Basaul, a large habi- 
tation on the right bank of the 
river Kabul. Girdi Sirkana, a 
large village containing about 
200 houses, midway on the road 
between Dhakka Kalan and 
Baésaul. Hazérnan another 
large habitation about a mile 
from Basaul on the road. 


Basaul, (1,509 feet,)... 





arikao, alias “ Idga” | 7 == 11% | Road in a level plain. Barikao,a 
gant fect,) e ; small village, inhabited by 
: : ne Tajaks (“ Degan’”), and sur- 
rounded by mud-wall. A well— 
a tank and a stream; but wa- 
ter and shade scanty, hence 
. Caravans sometimes put up at 
% “ Chardihi.” 4 large villages 
inhabited by Toiwals—viz. 
Ghaziabad, 
Saidabad, 
Mainabad, 
Mishwani, 
which lie near theriver Kabul 
about 2 mile to the right bank 
of the road at a short distance 
from Barikao. 


Shen sssnSSrOesieshsesssperenseneneces 
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APPENDIX XIX A.—(Coxtinued.) 















ESTIMATED 
No. | Names oF PLACEs. DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 


REMARKS. 











eos 





A small village inhabited by 
Samar Khail (Afghan) on the 
right bank of the Kabul river. 
A spring of water. About a kos 
from Barikao, a narrow pass 
(dry) called the Chorgali com- 
mences, it extends betweén 
two low ridges for about three 
kos. Road in the pass, good 
and level, but gravelly in part. 

Road in a plain. First 8 miles 
stony then sandy. A small 


Samarkhail, alias Ali- ‘Kos. Miles. 
baghén, (1,911 feet),| 8 — 14 


é 


Jalalabad, on the right 


bank of the river Ka- se 
bul, (1,964 feet.) ...| 44 7 | fon “i of 7 ae 
cae | Road in a plain. are Vi 
paeteses fo) Sade with a Bazar, inhabited ‘by 
Degans (Tajaks). 
A small village, Charbagh, about 
. 5 kos from J alalabad on the road. 
Nimlabagh, ... | 92—= 16 | Road in a defile, slight ascents 


and descents. The village of 
Fatiabad (3,098 feet) an old 
- staging place, three kos from 
Balabagh on the road. 
Nimlabagh, a village with mud- 
wall. An old garden erected by 
the Dehlee emperors, still kept 
up by the Amir, in a valley 
(the Nima), ee 
todil; A— 191} Following villages on the road :— 
Jigdilik, (5,375 fect,) | 113—= 193 een mn i, (£618 feet) 3. hos 
from Nimlabagh, inhabited by 
Khuganis (Afghan). Valley. 
Ashpan, 5 kos from ditto. Plain. 
Hisarak, 8 kos from ditto. The | 
“Surkhab” stream is passed be- 
ween Ashpan and Hisarak. Plain. 
The road then enters a defile 
with steep ascent and descent for 
about 2 kos till Jigdilik, a small 
village of Ghilzai Afghans (who 
inhabit the country between Ash- 
pan and Kabul). A staging 
place. A stream. 
The country is inhabited by the 
Jubbar Khail tribe. 
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No. | NAMES OF PLACES. 


Katta Sang, 


Khak-i-Tezin, 










ESTIMATED 
DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 





4g 74 





REMABES. 











--_ 


IXos. Miles. A large village. A contracted 


defile or gorge called the Puree 
duree pass, for 3} miles on the 
road; it is only 6 feet wide in 
one place, with almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs on both sides. 
Jigdillik to the Khurd Kabul 
pass, a distance of 42 miles, 
there is a succession of very 
difficult passes and defiles. 


§ = 133] Road over stones along the bed 


of a mountain stream, which is 
dry except during rains. Khak- - 
i-T'ezin, a small village in a 
valley, 6,481 feet. 


Butkhak, (6,247 feet,) ‘13; 22 Leaving Tezin the road gradually 


Kabul, (city, 6,396 


feet,) 


Total, 





116 Kos 





ascends circuitously over the 
Haft Kotul,or7 passes ; for halfa 
mile thence to the village of 
Khurd Kabul, the road is level; 
beyond which commences the 
Tungi-i-Khurd Kabul, a narrow 
defile which extends for about 
4,kos, and in which the road 
winds along the course of a 
stream (Khurd Kabul river) 
which is crossed 23 times. 
Butkhaék, a large village 3 kos 
beyond the defile, lies in the 
valley of Kabul. There is 
another road from Khak-i- 
Tezin to Butkhak, by the 
Sokhta Chinar Darra or pass, 
which is preferred during severe 
winter and rains to the Khurd 
Kabul pass being dry throughout. 


The village of Khurd Kabul is 


12 miles from Tezin—?7 ,466fcet. 


Road ina plain. The river Ka- 


bul is crossed on a_ pukka 
bridge, about midway. The 
bridge is called “ Pool-i-Bagra- 
mi. The adjacent village is 
also called by that name. The 


Loghur river is also crossed. 


—193 miles measured distance. 
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| 
i\ESTIMATED | 
No. | NaMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMABKs. 
IN KOS. 


ah 














cme | aE Gg, ST 9 SD 


From Kabul to Bukhara Kos. Miles. 
_ by Bamuan. | 7 = 12 | A emall village. 

Kila Kazi, ... |Miles. Kos. Valley of the Kabul river, not’ 

Rustam Khail, alias} 16 = 10 above a mile in breadth—fertile. 

Kotashro, _ Arghandi, a village on the road 

: about 6 kos from Kila Kazi. 

Sar-i-Chashma, ..- | 20 = 16 | Road ina valley. Sar-i-chashma, 
a spring of water, one of the 
sources of the Kabul river, a 
ere of pilgrimage sacred to 


1. : 
the villages 2 J ati ind Tu- 
oe ana are passed on the road. 
Gardan-i-diwar, 1 25 = 15 | Quitting Saricchashina, the pass 
of Unai, (an easy pass,so much 
so that a mail cart might be 
drawn over it) and the plain of 
Urt are passed. The latter 
though undulating and hilly is 
an elevated table land of about 
6 miles broad, dividing the wa- 
ters of Kabul from those of 
Herat and Kandahar. It runs 
7 at an elevation of 9,000 feet. 
Along the north face of this 
table land runs the Hilmand 
river, which rises at a place call- 
ed Fazindaz in the neighbour- 
ing mountains of Paghman. 
ge pass is about 11,000 feet 
igh. 
Kali, : ve) 27 = 16 Gulfatni, a hamlet of the 
Huzaras, about 13 miles from 
Gardanidiwar on the southern 
side of the Hajigak pass, 1s 
reached up the valley of the 
Abisihai a feeder of the Hil- 
mand. The Kotal or pass of 
Hajigak, the most westerly of 
all the passes that conduct over 
the Hindu kush range from Ka- 
bulinto Turkistan, is then cross- 
ed. Its top is 11,700* feet above 
the sea—and it is highest 


ne een VS 


¢ 


* 12.400 feet according to Burnes. 





No. 


eee | oy CE GE 
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EstiIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 





REMARKS. 











= | ee 


of all the seven* passes that 
intervene on the route between 
Kabul and Khulm by Bamian. 
Three roads lead over this 
ridge, and all of them have 
been passed by artillery. The 
centre road: is, from its superior 
height, named after the ridge 
(Hajigak). The one north of 
it is termed Arak, and that on 
the south Pusht-i-Hajigak. The 
roads by Arak and Hajigak 
are open to Kafilas for ten 
months in the year. During 
March and April the glassy 
nature of the road, caused by 
the partial melting of the snow 
during day, being frozen again 
over night, renders ‘it very dan- 
rous. Pusht-i-Hajigak is a 
etter road than either, but can 
only be traversed by Kafilas in 
July, August and September. 
Haji is geographically re- 
markable as dividing the waters 
of Afghanistan from those of Tur- 
kistan. South of this pass, which 
is passable to laden camels and 
horses, the streams ioin the Hil- 
mand and those on its northern 
side the Oxus.. Kalu is a Huza- 
ra village in a narrow valley 
bearing the same name beyond 
the Hajigak. The winter in this 
valley, lying between two highest 
fe the Hajigak and the Ka- 
u) is severe. 





* 1. 
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Ispihak. In the district of Rustum khail. 

Hanai or Unai. Between Sar-i-Chashma and Gardandiwar. 
Hajigak. Between Gardandiwar and Kalu. 

Kalu. Between Kalu and Bamian. 

Akrabad. Between Bamian and Akrabad. 

Dandanshikan. Between Saighan and Kamard. 

Karatal. Between Kamard and Doab. 
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No. 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


~--——_—_—_—_— + 


Bamian, 


Akrabad, 


Saighan, 


Kémard, or Gaddi Sa- 


hibzada, 


ESTIMATED 


DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 





REMARKS. 





-_ 


Miles. Kos] The Kotul Kalu or Punjpilan, 
25 = 15 


23 


14 


14 


12 


which commences near Kalu, is 
passed on the road. Itisasteep, 
difficult pass, but passable to 
laden camels and horses. Ascent 
and descent all the way to Ba- 
main, the descent is gradual and 
easier. The pass is 1,000 feet, 
higher than that of “ Hajigak.” 

Bamian, a town in a valley, 
celebrated for its colossal idols 
and innumerable excavations, 
called “ Suntach,” which are to 
be seen in all parts of the val- 
ley for about eight miles, and 
form the residence of the greater 
part of the population. 

The village of Topchi, about 
idway on the Bamian stream. 
Five or six kos from Bamian the 
Kotul or pass Akrabad, 11,200 
feet above the sea, is crossed. 

It is open to wheel carriages of 

every description. The village 

of Akrabad is in a valley. On 
the wayside is a remarkable 
stone, known by the name of 

Juring-jurings. It is a cube 

of 8 feet. and of green color, it 

rings like bell metal. 

Surkhdur, a fort on the road, 
about 3 kos from Akrabad. 

Road in a Dara (valley) ; fertile, 
well cultivated plain. 

Between Rustam-khail and Sai- 
ghan there are no orchards. 
Here, for the first time, the 
mountains open 2 little. 

Sokhta Chinar, a fort on the 
road, about midway. 

The Kotul-i-Dundan Shikan, or 
“ Toeth-breaker,” is crossed on 
the road. The road up and 
down the north face of the pass 
is very difficult. This pass 
from the shelving nature of the 





SictliPe, Google 
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No.| Names oF PLACES. 


Doab, 


Roi, 
Khurram, 
Sar-i-bagh, 


Haibak, (about 4,000 
fect high), se 


Hazrat Sultan, 
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ESTIMATE 
DISTANCE 





REMARKS. 


IN KOS. 


Miles. Kos, 5) 
30 = 18 





earth that formsit, is easier passed 

by camels than any other animal. 

The valley of Kamard, which 

supplies a large body of water 
to the Koondooz rivwr, is more 
capacious than that of Saighan, 
its orchards more extensive, 
and itscapabilities of cultivation 
far higher. 

The width of the plain rarely 
exceeds 400 yards, and is walled 
in by d prependicular moun- | 
tains that rise 1,000 feet above the 





te Ee 


ain. 
Koad in the valley. An easy 
pass (Kara Kotal) is crossed 
on the road. 
A small village. 2 forts. From 
the Kara Kotul, a journey of about 
95 miles further on before the 


mountains are cleared. e vil- 
lages of Parjinbagh, Bajgeah, and 
Madar are passed on the road. 


Madar is midway. 


20 = 12 | In the defile of the Khulm river. 


20 


A large village like Doab. 
12 | In a narrow mountain glen form- 
ing the valley of the Khulm 


river ; fertile. 
Do. Full of orchards. 
Do. Fertile. Near Hai- 


12 | bak the glen or defile becomes 
so narrow that it is called “‘ Da- 
ra-i-zindan” or valley of the 
dungeon, and so high are the 
rocks that the sun is excluded 
ao ou ae bs it patna 
‘day. Haibak, a e village 
with a fort. The village of 
Sarkunda, about midway on the 


10 | Do. Ghaznigik, another vil- 


lage and staging place, on the 
road, about 8 kos distant from 
Haibak. 
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EstrmaTEep 

No. | NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE 
IN Kos. 

~~ | Khulm, or Tashkur- Kaa: 
ghan, sie 12 


Mazar-i-sharif, or Shah- 

i-mardan, See 20 
Takhtapiul, bias 5 
Balkh, : dees ° 
Manlik, a8 12 
Turkman Kila, ee 12 
Bank of the Da-riai- 

amin (Oxus), gejee- » 16 
Ispintoda, oa 15 


REMARKS. 











A town in a plain (Maidan of 
Turkistan) ; a stream, the Khulm 
river. Caravan surais. 

The town of Kunduz is about 
40 kos or 70 miles distant from 
Khulm, N. E. 

The following villages are on 
the road :— 

Ghagnigik, about 3 kos from 
Hazrat Sultan. 

Syad, about 2 kos from Ghazni- 


kk. 

Road in a plain. The Kotul 
Abdu, an easy low pass, is cross- 
ed on the road. A tribe called 
the “ Laka” (Uzbaks of Kolab) 
sometimes infest the road and 

lundcr the caravans. 

_Mazar is a small town, in which 
there is a building consecrated to 
the memory of Hazrat Ali, held 
in great reverence by the people. 

Kila-i-Sirkari or “ Kila-i-nou,” 
about midway on the road. 

A large town, containing about 
10,000 houses, newly built by 
Sirdar Mohammud Afzal Khan, 
(son of Amir Dost Mohammud 
‘Khan,) Hakim of Balkh. | 
Plain open country. 

Formerly a very large town, now 
a small town, having about 
1,000 houses. The country is 
watered by numerous aque- 
ducts. Rich country. 

oe in a Maidan plain. a vil- 

age. 

Do. count istan (sandy). 
No einen toe toad, A ami 
village. j 

Registan ; a small village. 
Boundary of tho Balkh terri- 
tory. 

Ditto across the river Oxus, in 

the Bukhara territory. No ha- 

bitation. A staging ground. 

No grass; no water on the 

road. 





No. 
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—_ _ cee ES . REE 


EstiIMaATED 


NAMES OF PLACES. DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 





Kos. 








REMARKS, 


Shorkudak st 15 | Ditto as above. Brackish wells. 
Wirkinjak, se: \5 | Ditto. A spring of brackish water. 


Kizkuduk (or Maiden’s well) 


a staging place on the road. 


Kirkinjak, a settlement of Toork- 
mans. 


Karshi, see IS|A large town ; seat of local Go- 


Khoja Mobérik, 6 


vernment. Road in Registan. 
Karshi has several surais. A 
straggling town a mile long. 
A Fort. Shuhrsubz stream 
passes north of Karshi. 


A Caravan sarai. Registan. 


farsukhs, 19 | Karsan a village 12 miles from 


Karshi on the road. 


Karawal, 5} farsukhe, 16 Registan. A small Baoli or 


Korav Muma J ee 
2 farsukhs, 


spring of water. An old surai. 


Environs of the city of Bu- 


khara. 


4 Nots.—The road from Karshi to 


Bukhara, 3 farsukhs,... . 9 | Git 


Bukhara has been taken from 
‘Khanikoff’s Bukhara, who re- 
marks “The road as far as 
“ Karaul goes along a “flat pra- 
“ velly steppe suited for wheel 
“ carriages. Close to this spot 
“ low sandy hillocks approach 
“the road and only terminate 
“near the ruins of Muma Jur- 

« hate, in the nefzhbourhood 
“of which place are marble 
“quarries and limestone pits, 
“ the produce of which is carried 
‘to Bukhara.” 


y: 
————--—— | The Distance bates Kabul and 


From Kabul to Bu- 
khara, 882 
From Peshawur fo Ka- 
bul by the Khyber 
pass, 116 
Total distance from Pe) 498 
shawur to Bukhéra 5 or 829 
by Kabuland Bamian|) miles. 





Khurram is 161 kos or 268 
miles. This portion of the 

road was surveyed by Lieut. J. 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, 3 at- 
tached to the: ‘Kabul Mission 
in 1837, ane the protracted dis- 
tance given by him not includ- 
ing the orindinee of the road 
is 200 miles or 120 kos, 64 
miles (= 38 kos) or about a 
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| STIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 


No. 

















third, have been added to make 
the distance as approximate as 
possible. 

Estimated distance between 
Khurrum and Bukhara is 221 
kos or 368 miles. 

The measured distance from Pe- 
shawar to Kabul by tha Khai- 
bar pass, according to Quarter 
Master General's route, is 116 
kos or 193 miles. 








GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ABOVE ROUTE. 


The above route has been compiled from the accounts* published in the 

rinted report and papers of the Mission in Afghanistan (1839) paras. 22 to 

28, No. VI. as well as from information gathered from certain native merchants 
of note—Nazir Khairulla, and others. : | 


The distances and heights of places between Peshawur and Kabul have 
been taken from the Quarter Master General's route, published in Major 
Hough’s Army of the Indus (1840). 


The principal routes from Peshawur are by the Khaibar, the Tatra, and 
Abkhana passes.$ All three unite at a place called Dhakka Kulan in the Jalala- 
bad district. The Khaibar route is the easiest and the shortest, but it has al- 
ways been and still is the most dangerous. The Afridis who inhabit the 
country have from time enenamnatial been professional robbers, and no coer- 
sion or pecuniary inducements have yet succeeded in changing their predatory 
habits, and the Amir has within the last two years thought it advisable to dis- 
continue the allowance “ Muwajib’ which used ta be paid by the Kabul Govern- 
ment to the Afridis for the protection of the road. No caravans of traders tra- 
vel by the Khaibar pass from fear of the Afridi robbers. The Tatra and Ab- 
khana routes pass through the territory of Suadat Khan, Momand, of Lalpura, 





. * Memoir of the road from Kabul to Turkistan, by Lieutenant J. Wood, Indian 
avy. : 

« $ There is another pass, ‘“‘ Karappa,” leading from Peshawur to Jalalabad ; it 
is a better route than either Tatra or Abkhana, though not so good as the Khaibar, 
but it is also unsafe, being liable to depredations by the Momands, whom Suadat 
Khan is unable to manage and keep under proper restraint. The distance between 
Peshawur and Jalalabad by this route is about 60 kos. 


APPENDIX XIX A.—( Concluded.) 


who is boundfto provide for their safety, and in consideration of this service 
he is allowed to retain the revenues of his territory by the Kabul Government. 


The Tatra route, running over the Tatra mountains, is the most difficult of 
all ; it is, however, preferred to the Abkhana route in summer, when it is dan- 
gerous to cross the river at Abkhana during floods. 


Rahdari fee is levied on all the three routes as follows :— 


Khaibar pass. Per sowar or camel load, 4 Rupees. 
» Foot traveller, Nil. 


Tatra pass.. _ Per gowar or camel load, 2 Rupees. 
y» Foot traveller, 8 Annas. 


Abkhana pass. Per sowar, 2 Rupees. 

» Foot traveller, 8 Annas. 

The road further on from Dhakka to Balabagh, runs ina plain country, 
and from thence to Kabul along mountain “ Daras,” defiles, and over difficult 
passes (Kotals.) 

Between Kabul and Khulm sevén mountain passes have to be crossed ; of 


these, Hajigak, Kalu and Dandanshikan are the most difficult ; the Kalu is the 
highest. The Caravans carry their provisions on a portion of the road. 


From thence crossing the small Kotal of Obadu at Mazar the road to 
Bukhara runs through a plain open country. The portion from Turkman 
Kila is “ Registan,” ox sandy desert. 


The road from Kabul to Peshawar is practicable throughout the year, but 
Caravans seldom travel in the months of January and February, when the por- 
tion between Jigdilik and Kabul is covered with snow. 


Further on, the only portion closed by snow, during winter for 3 months — 
(January, February and March), is that between Kabul and Bamian. 


_ The road thronghout is now generally safe. 
Time taken by Caravans in travelling between Peshawur and 


a 9’ ee eee ere eee eee 


12 to 15 days 
Between Kabul and Bukhara, as see we $20 to 30. 
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Route from Kabul to Bukhéra by the Hindé Kish (Koushan) pass. 


EstTIMATED 
No.| NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 


—_—:_ —_ nen ee 











Kos. Miles. 
From Kabul to Aksaréi} 11—18 |A small town in the Daman-i- 
Koh (mountain skirt). 
Charakar, ... | 10—18 |A small town in the Daman-i- 
Koh at the foot of the Hindu 
Kush range. The mart of the 
trade passing into Turkistan by 
the passes of the Hindu Kush. 
Caravans take provisions from 
i : this place to carry with them 
| for their journey over the Hin- 
The Koushan or Hindu du Kush. 
Kush pass. Miles. 


: . Major R. Leech, Bombay Engi- 
Koushan, (a village), a neers, thus describes the Kove 


: shan pass:—(No. VII. Des- 

Katta Singh (a halt- 14 cription of the passes over the 
ing place, no habita- Hindu Kush from the Kohi 
tion), . Daman, ptblished in the Re- 
rt and Papers of the Mission 

Top of pass, Mia 8 in Afghanistan, pages 29 to 31.) 


‘There are three entrances to 


Karataz, os 90 , “ the Gorband and Koushan pass ; 
« oe nearest — this the 

* Kohistan and leads direct to 

Gorsakhtar, ae 7 “the Fort of a Khan—the 

2 ; : * second passes close by Opian 

Khinjan, a village with 16 * and crosses over the Kohistan, 
fort across the pass “joining the principal road at a 
on the Turkistan “tower called ‘ Tawakka.’ It 
side, *’ “is steep, narrow and with difli- 


_—_——-—_| “ culty passable to camels. Its 
+99 miles | “ length is 6 miles. The princi- 
—54 kos. |“ Pal entrance to the pass in 
’ 1" which the stream runs, com- 
“ mences at a village called Tu- 
: “tan Darabala, 6 miles from 
Carried over, ... | 110 kos. | « Charakar, and is joined by the 





* The Syuds of this place are good guides in travelling through the passes, 


+ The distance 99 miles = 59-kos between Charakar and Khinjan, given here 
according to the annexed account, is believed by certain native merchants who 
have been over the road to be overestimated by 10 or 12 kos, especially between 
Katta Sang and Khinjan. 
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ie ESTIMATED 
No.| NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
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Brought forward, ...| 110 kos. 





‘“‘ second after 34 miles; at the 
‘¢ distance of 3 miles branches off 
“ the pass of Salalang, this en- 
“ trance is difficult on account of 


:) “ the breadth, rapidity and rocky 


‘¢ bed of the stream. Near Tutan 


|“ Darabala several canals are cat- 


« ried off from the stream, and the 
safest way of entering the pass 
‘ from that village is to ford 
“these canals and the stream 
“ itself below where these are dis¢ 
“ charged, and to keep the road 
“ over tho hill on the north side 
‘of the river as far as the en- 
“trance of the Salalany. One 
“ quarter of a mile beyond the 
junction of the second and prin- 
“ pal entrance is a foot-path lead- 
“ing to the right to the Salalang 
“pass. Thence to the fort of 
« Sakkhi Khan is two miles. At 
9 quarter of a mile on, a rivulet 
“ discharges itself from a place 
“called Ashwa, ‘inhabited by 
“Syuds. A quarter of a mile 
“further on is a place called 
“ Sokhta-Chinar (the withered 
plane tree). Thence 2 miles is 
“ the fort of Syud Mulla Khan. 

‘Thence Dahn-i-Koushan (mouth 
‘* of the pass 1 mile. Here the 
‘‘ Koushan pass leading to Tur- 
“ kistan direct and the Gorband 


is pas leading vid Bamian join. 





Carried over ,.. | 110 kos. | 


hence a stream discharges it- 
“ self from the Dara (defile), 23 
‘miles. 
“From this place Koushan-i- 
“ bala is 23 miles. This last por- 
“‘ tion assumes a difficult aspect 
“from that hitherto described 
“‘ which was along the bed of the 
“‘ pass, and at every 200 yards 
‘across the bed of the rivet, 
‘‘ whereas this is along the side 
“ of a hill. 
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EsTIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE ReEewarks. 


IN KOS. 





Brought forward,,.. |L10 kos. |“ From this place to “ Kou- 
shan’* is 1} miles. Thence the 
road turns direct north. 

‘“‘ From this turning to the fort 
of Sherkai, 3 miles. 

Between this and Kata Sang (a 
large stone) 11} miles. 

From Kata Sang, whence the 
rincipal range is apparent, to 
hani Maidan (not a plain 

as the name implies,) 23 miles. 

“To Alijain by the pass of 
“ Changalamez” 1} miles. « 

Pass open for 3} miles. 

“Thence the top of the pass is 
13 miles; steep, winding and 
slippery when the snow freezes 
on the ground. 





(N. B.—The rest of the pass is 
put down from information fur- 
nished by a man who has spent 
his life in crossing and recrossing 
the range.) 


“Thence the first stage is “ Kara- 
taz”’ (at the same distance as 
Sherkéi, though not so diffi- 
cult,) 20 miles. 

“Thence Dosakh, 10 milgs, where 
brushwood is first found. 

“ Thence Gorsakhtar 7 miles. A 
jungle where Hazara shepherds 
come in the spring to pasture 
their flocks. 

“ Thence Khinjan, 16 miles, 
through gardens. 

Hence there are three roads: the 
right to Anderab, the middle one 
to Kunigar, and Kalagai, over 

a mountain pass. The left tak- 
ing a turn along the river com- 
ing from Anderab leads also to 


Carried over, ... | 110 kos. Kalagai and Kunduz. 








# A staging place. 


‘ 
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ESTIMATED: 
No.}| NaMEs OE PLACES. | DISTANCE | ° _REMABES. 
IN KOS. 


TRS ee ee EEO CE 
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Brought forward, ... | 110 kos. |“ With the exception of the 
“ men of the Koushan, who are 
“ Tajaks, the whole male inhabi- 
“tants are from the Koh-i-Da- 
“man to the top of the pass are 
‘‘Shanwaris by caste. On the 
“ Turkistan side of the pass, to 
“ Khinjan, the inhabitants are 

“ Hazaras.” ; 
, No provisions procurable on the 

: ; road over the mountains. 

Kilagai, | 8 kos. | A small village. The Khinjan 
stream is crossed at a distance 
of a mile from Khinjan. Grass, 
water and fuel procurable. Road 

good in a Dara or pass. 

Ghori, ... | 12 kos. | A large place with a market in a 
wide valley. Caravans buy pro- 
visions to take with them over 
the Hindu Kush at this place. 
Road iwa Dara for the first 4 
kos. 

Rabat, seaeh ME 285 Road in a plain between hills. 
River Kunduz crossed at a dis- 
tance of about 4 kos from Ghori. 

This is a halting place, there 1s 
no habitation, no trees, fuel an 
grass scarce. 


Heibak, | sit ” A large village. One of the 
stages on the road by Bamian. 


From thence to Bu- 148 kos 11 days journey. 


_khara as in preced- 
ing route, | 201 ,, 


Total. estimated dis- 
tance from Kabul to 
Bukhara by the Hin- 
du Kush pass, 


Supposed to be in’ excess of the 


Or deducting, eee eiegepan 
ac istance, 
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CARAVAN ROUTES THROUGH TURKISTAN. 


= 


From Bukhira to Khokand. 
B. From Khokand to Kashghar. 
l. By Marghilan.. 
2, By Andiyadn. 
C. From Peshawur to Khokand vid Badukhshdu and Pdmer. 
D. From Kashghar to Yirkand., 





APPENDIX XX. 


A. Route from Bukhéra to Khokand. 


' : ESTIMATED 
NAMES CF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS, 








From Bukhara to Bos- 
tan, ‘ 


12 kos. A small town. 
Karmina, . wf 16. ,, A large town. 


Kata Kurghin, | 18, A small town. 





Karas, eels “eae: 4s A largo village, another large 
village. 

Samarkand, | 10 ,, Large city, famous for its fruit 

5s _| gardens and silks. The river 

68 Samarkand which fertilizes the pro- 


vince of Bukhara and hence cal- 
led “ Zarfishan,’’ flows to the 
north east of the town at a dis- 
tance of about 4 miles. 


Khisht Kinbruk  ...} 8 kos. A large village. 
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No. 


ee 


10 


11 
12 


13 
It 


15 

















Esti MATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
Yangi Kurhgan, ...| 8 kos. A large village with a Bazar in 


the Dara-i-Saibiii, a long valley 
inhabited by Kirghiz and Uzbaks. 


Jizakh, .{ 12 4, | Aamall town, 


Zaimin, | i, A large village with a Bazar 
and Fort. The Bukhara terri- 
tory ends here, or at No. 9 Jam. 


Jam, we) 10 4 A large village with a Bazar 
and Fort across the Aktagh 
mountains. 

Uratappa | LZ ,, A small flourishing town sur- 


rounded by a mud-wall. A Fort 
(Ark). Stream. 

Kaseli, ee _ A large village. Stream. 
Kashtigurman, Sa Do do 
Khojand, 


One of the large populous towns 
of Khokand, on the left bank of 
the Sir or Jaxartes, a place of 
great trade, famous for its silks. 

A large village and a Bazar, in- 

: a habited by Uzbaks and Tajaks. 
Beshvarik aa A large village and a Bazar. 
Rhokand: > > |, Capital of the Khokand terri 
ry. 


Chihil Mahram 


Kos = 307 miles. 

Norz.—This ronte throughont 
lies in a thickly inhabited, well 
cultivated, rich country, in both 
the *Bukhéré and tKhokand 
territories. Abundance of fruits 
all the way. The road is practi- 
cable for wheel carriages, which 
pass to and fro between Bukhara 
and’ Khokand. The Bukhara 
portion is watered by numerous 
canals from the Samarkand or 
“ Zarfishan” iver. Caravans 
traverse this route in 12 to 15 
days. 


* Nos. 1 to 8 or 9 in Bukhéré. 
t Nos. 9 to 15 in Khokand. 
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B. I. Route from Khokand to Kashghar in Turkish China by 
Murghilan, given by Muhammad Amin of Yarkand. 














_ | Estmmats 
No. | NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
1|}From Khokand to 
Langar, «+1 16 kos. | Halting place. 

2 | Karawal-tappa, | 24 4, | A town. 

3 | Diwanah, --| 25  ,, | A market place, road sandy. 

4 | Jigda, .{ LO ,, | A village with a surai and mar- 
ket. The river Murghilan* is 
crossed here on a -wooden 
bridge. 

5 | Murgilan, --| 10 ,, | A large town and a great place of 
commerce. The river Murghi- 
lan runs near the town, rich 
fertile plain country. 

g | Kaikobad, alias Kua Plain. 

and Talinazar, ...| 15 ,, [On the road is a Bazar called 
‘‘ Langar.” Water supplied by 
a stream from the river Mur- 
ghilan. 

7 | Mingtappa, 5  ,, |ThelIlaka of Mingtappa, a vil- 
lage, contains about 6,000 
houses of Kirghiz. Country un- 
even. Suk stream. 

8 | Aravan, a 5  ,, |A town on the Aravan stream. 

9 | Ush or TakhtiSuliman,| 10 ,, |A large town noted for its gar- 


dens. The river “ Wain” (which 
rises in the Alai mountain to 
the §. W. of “Ush’) runs 
through it. Rich fertile coun- 


try. 

The “ Dasht-i-Gulbahar,”’ a ver- 
dant plain, lies between Nos. 8 
and 9. 





* This river rises in the Alai mountain to the south-east of Murghilan, 
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EstTIMATED 





No. | NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
a eM a es ee 
10 | Madu, es 5 . kos. | A large village. 
Langar, | 10 ,, | A Hamlct and a sarai. 

11 | Kablankinl, -{ 10 4, |Ahalting place. On the road, 
the Kablankinl pass, (an easy 
pase) is crossed. Rich country. 

pring of water. 

12 | Gulshah, | 10 ,, | Habitation on the river “ Gul- 
shah” or “ Koksu.” On_ the 
road the Kotul Gulshah, an easy 

| pass is, crossed. | 

13 Kizilkurghan, {| 18 ,, |Ahalting place. The road lies 

in a plain along the “ Gulshah” 
or Koksu stream. 

14 | Dahn-i-tirak (or mouth 7 : 


of the Tirak pass,) 

alias “ Kurghan-i- 

Sufibeg,” “oe t «10 » | Lhe Tirak pass commences. The 
road lics in the pass along the - 
bed of the Tirak stream. A 
Khokand Customs Officer (“ Su- 
fibeg’’) at this place takes notes 
of the merchandize that passes, 
which-he sends to Kashghar to 
enable the Khokand Akskal 
there to levy duties on the 
same, 


15 | Archailik ...| 10 ,, | A halting place in the Tirak pass. 
: The ascent up the pass is about 
& kos, practicable for laden ca- 
wae ee 
- oot 15 {alting place ond the pass, 
20: Aesrusheamt, a which farina here. i 
The road from here to Kash- 
ghar, No. 24, lies in a plain open 
Road along the Kashgh 
: - Ro ong the Kashghar river 
17 | Nagharchaldi, 10_ =, a ae ck aL Bak” No. 
18. “ Zighin, a Kirghiz habi- 
tation, on the road. 
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EstIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES... | DISTANCE |. REMARKS. 


Kurghan Rahmankul, 6 kos. |A customs post, as No. 14. 
i “ Duhnitirak” or “ Sufibeg.” 
7 Accommodation for travellers. 
Yassikachak, obi The Kashghar river separates 
and takes a southerly course. 
Kirghiz habitation. 
Kotul-i-Shahmashraf, A halting place. 
Uksalur, ve Do. 
Kurghashunkani, ... Do. Mino of lead, from which 
, | wee quantities of ‘lead aro sup- 
lied we to the Khan of 
hokand 
Ghanjughalik, ses Khokand Customs and Polico 
Post, as Nos. 14 and 18, (Kur- 
ghan Ramankul). The soldiers 
are “ Kirghiz.” 
Bashkarawal, bs The Kashchar territory com- 
mences here. A Chineso “ Ur- 
thang” or Police post, contain- 
ing 100 soldiers (60 Chinese, 50 
Kashgharis.) 
Karawal Mingyal, ... Also a Chinese * Choki” or “ Ur- 
| thang” 200 soldiers (100 Chinese 
and 100 Kashgharis.) 
Notr.—From No. 22, Bash- 
karawal, to within about 5 kos of 
the city of Kashghar, the road 
lies in a dreary desert with no 
habitation. No water. No grass. 
There is a spring of water at No. 
23 (“ Karawal Mingyal’’). On 
the arrival of a Caravan at this 
lace, No. 23, supplies are brought 
froin Kashghar. Tho name 
 Mingyal,’”” which means one 
thousand kos, indicates the dis- 
tress and hardship which travel- 
lers experience on this line from 
want of water, 
40, -| Road as above. 

One of the largo towns of Tur- 
kish China. A place of great 
commercial importance next to 
Yarkand. The trade of Central 
Asia to Yarkand passes through 
this place. 











94, | Kashghar, 


Total estimated dis- |— 


tance in kos, eel 345 
en A 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


This route is open throughout the year. Karavans of “ Kirayakashes ’’* 
(carriers) are constantly passing to and fro with merchandize laden on camels and 
horses. Though it snows more or less in all the three passes which intervene 
during winter, all three are passable for laden camels and horses. The last 
(“ Terak ’’) is the highest. 

From Khokand, No. 1, to Langar, No. 10, the road lies in a plain, level, thick- 
ly inhabited,f rich, cultivated country. The coun on both sides of the line 
between Nos. 7 (Mingtappa) and 21 (Ghanju Jhalik) is populated by pastoral 
nomadic Kirghiz, who live in felt tents. 

The only portion in which water, grass, fuel, and supplies are not procurable 
(excepting at Bashkarawal, No. 22, and Mingyul No. 23) is from No. 22 to 24, 
called the “ Dasht-i-Mingyul” within the Kashghar territory. 

The Kirayakashes gencrally traverse this route in 12 to 18 days, some in8 days. 


* Tajaks, Uzbegs, Turks. 
¢ Turks and Tajaks chiefly. 


APPENDIX XX. 








B. Il. From Khokand to Kashghar vid Andijan. 

















ESTIMATED 
No.| NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE - REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
1&2} From Khokand to Ka- 
rawal-tappa, | 40 kos.| As in foregoing route. 
3 | Birkilma, al Kirkilma eae an efferves- 
” aot spring) is a ane ate 
. oad sandy. Country occupi 
a andyan, by Kipchake (Musulmankul 
Andijan is a large town of great 
a pias importance in Kho- 
and. 
5 | Khanakar, es 30 ,, | A village with a sarai and mar- 
Ush or Tukht-i-Suli- ket. 
man Ush, the same as No. 8 of forego- 
? een e 


ing route. 

From Andijan to Ush the road 
lies in a rich fertile plain open 
country, occupied by Kirghiz, 
Kipchaks and Andijans &c. 


Thence to Kashghar, : 


as in foregoing route, 





Total distance, .../ 345 ,, 
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APPENDIX XX. 


C. Route taken by Moola Abdool Mijeed from Peshawur to 
| Khokan, vid Badakshan and Pamir. 


No. of 
Stage. 








1 | Speer Sung, 
Kum Shilman, 
Dakka, 
Chardeh, 


Jallabad, 
Bala Bagh, 
Gundamuk, 
Jugdulluk, 
Tezeen, 
Bootkhak, 
Cabul, 
Kalakan, 


10 


Nawich, 


15 | Oolang, 


Gori-sookhta, 
Khinjan, 


Khooskdurra, 


Nareen, 
Jibldagh, 
Keshan Top, 
Khanabad, . 


Talikan, 
Kurloogh, 


20 


NAME OF STAGE. 


Khajah Khizree, i 


Distance 
in rniles. 


Province. 


7 | British Af- 


...| 19 | ghanistan. 
.| 19 do. 
20 do. 
20 do. 
| 14 do. 
.| 12 do. 
20 do. 
20 do. 
| ol do. 
| 8 do. 
15 do. 
16 do. 
10 do. 
...| 15 do. 
1.4 20 do. 
.. | 19 do. 
.| 19 do. 
.| 20 | Koondooz. 
20. do. 
23 do. ° 
wel @ do. 
12 do 


| 20 Badakshan. 





REMARKS. 





In Momund territory. 


Do. 
In Khalid Khan Mo- 
mund’s Jageer. 


Sirdar Mahammad Os- 
man’s Jagecr. 


/ 


Passing Purwan, which 
is the commentement of 
the Saroolung pass. 


At foot of Hindu Kush. 


At north end of the pass- 
A fort here. | 


One spring only, where 
travellers stop. _ 


Head Quarters of the 
Governor. 


On the Kokchak, a rapid 
unfordable stream, crossed 
by wooden bridges. 


Carry forward, .... pe 


ely 
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Cpe 8 a 
og ao . 
- 2) Name or Stace. |$'3] Province. 
yw —s ‘ 3 A 
n As 
Brotght forward, . ... 387 
25 | Roostak, — ....| 20 |Badakshan. 
Atteen Jalus,  _,....] 19 do. 
Fyzabad, we| 20 do. 
Baruk, 
Chakaran, aa 
30 | Teer Giran, see 
Gaokhanak, 
Kol Bala, 
Kazee Deh, 
Shekhur, 
33 | Piggish, 
Punjah, ase 
Lungur Wakhan, . ese 
Jungaluk, 
Kizzil Kurchee, 


40 | Khurgoshie, ve 
Sussugh Kol, sass 


Chadnr Tash, 
Kurra Soo, 
Moorghabee, 

45 | Ak Baital, 
Yakh Kol, bens 
Kurrah Kol, Site 


Dysame lake, jane 
Kizzil Arut, 
50 | Alai, eee 
Tureek, sous 
Osh Tippah, 
Do. pass, 
Kizzil Koorghaa, ... 
Goolshah, a 


cr 
qr 


Carried forward, .... 








ReMARKs. 


A town. 


Residence of the Meer of 
Badakshah. | 


All difficult, marches 
through ‘a hilly country. 


: Commencement of 


. [J Pamir steppe. 


A lake one day’s ride in 
circuit, 


ae 


A river. 


A large lake 4 days ride 
in circuit. End of Pamir 
steppe. 


The'steppe is is called 
Alai. > he 

Pass over the Kokan 
range. Steep descent. 

This country is occupied 


by the Elbai Kirghiz, 
wandering herdsmen. 
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APPENDIX XX C.—( Concluded). 











Cong ® e 

° = é| 

3% Name or Stace, |8 a Province. REMARKS. 
e oat 

or As 








Brought forward, .... 








Kooflan Kol, ..»| 16; Kokan. 
Osh, a 25 do. A large town. 
Arabian, er a do. A good Bazar. 
Kamah, | eat Lo do. A large place. — 
Marghelan, | 15 do. Ditto 
Kurawul Tuppa, ...{ 16; = do. 

62 | Kokan, sue " do. Capital town. 


4 





Total, wees LOTS 








N. B.—No habitations of any kind are met with on the Pamir steppe. 
The names of stages aro, those of places where travellers usually stop in the 
vicinity of water. 


From Kokan to Kashghar is 18 marches. 
From Kashghar to Yarkand is 6 ditto. 


(Sd.) H.R. James, 


Commissioner. 


~ 


NoTk.—The distance in this statement appears to be over estimated. Sce 
Mahammad Amin’s route, Appendix B. I., from Khokand to Kashghar, in which 
the stages Nos. 64 to 62 of this route are given as Nos. 1 to 13. The distance 
between these two places according to Mahammad Amin is 168 kos, while it is given 
here at 129 only. 
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“APPENDIX XX. 


D. Route from Kashghar to Yarkand. Given by Mahanmad 


Amin of . Yarkand. 





ESTIMATE 
No. NAME. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 

2 | From Kashgharto Yap- An Drthang, or Police post of 

chan, . ie 12 the Chinese. 50 soldiers. 

2 | Yanghisar, es 12 |A large town in Turkish Chi- 
na. Cross a stream. 

3 } Chamalung, igs 12 | An Urthang, or Police post. 

4, | Kizil, we 12 | Ditto ditto. A large village. 
The water of the Kiziltagh 
stream, which runs through 
“ Kizil,” is of a red color, 
hence the name of the place 
“Tsizil”’ which means “red” 
in Turki. 

5 | Kizil-tum, sis 12 |An Urthang. A well. No 

habitation. Road in a plain. 

G Yarkand, sh 12 | This city is of the greatest 
commercial importance in 
Turkish China. On the road 
is a surai and habitation 
called Kokrubat, where tra- 
vellers put up. 

Total, ... ¢2 


Note.—Five or six days’ journey by caravans. Road in plain country. 





No. | Customs Post. 


’ 


SED ED ED 
Oo wo 


Basoul, 
Julalabad, 
Butkhak, 


Kabul, 


A. 
te 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Roi, 


co 


Kamard, 
Balkh, 
Karshi, 


fae 
Oo wn 


© 


Bukhara, eee 


Rs. A. P| 
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Duties levicd on the road fram the confines of Afghanistan, 
by the Tatra, Khybar, and Abkhana passes to Bukhira. 


AMOUNT 
OR RATE 
OF- DUTY. 


REMARKS, 





1 OO} Per horse or camel load. 


From Kabul to| 


Herat. 
Shekhabad, .... 


Ghazni, 
Kandahar, 
Girishk, ae 
Farah, 


Qa oA FF WD WD - 


Herat, 


no wp F&F DH HW CO 


@ 


0 O | Ditto Ditto. 


8 0 


40 
00 
8 0 
00 
00 
8 0 


No duty levied here, but a customs 
officer inspects the goods and sends 
a detailed list of the goods to 
Kabul. | 

Or one-fortieth per cent “ ad valo- 

‘rem’ on entering Kabul, and 13 
annas and 4 pies per cent on leav- 
ing; the latter duty clears the 
goods up to Bamian, at which 
place no duty is levied. 

Or one sunai, per load of camel or 


pony. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Per load of camel or pony. 

No duty levied here, but an inven- 
tory of the goods is taken and 
sent to Bukhara. 


Or one-fortieth per cent “ ad valo- 
rem.” : 


Or one surnai, per load of camel or 
horse. 2 

Per load ditto. 

Or one-fortieth per cent ad valorem. 

Per load. 

Ditto. 


Or one-fortieth per cent ad valorem. 
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APPENDIX XXIT. 





MemoranpuM on the cultivation and agricultural produce of Bukhé- 
ra, the general employment of its people, its slaves, sheeps-wool, and 
trade with Russia, Khokand, &c., from information furnished by 
Nazir Khairulla Khan, formerly a merchant at Bukhéra, now a 


pensioner of the British Government. 
State of cultivation ix the country of Bukhdra. 


The soil is generally sandy, and does not admit of Baréni crops. 
All cultivation depends on irrigation from the numerous canals 
flowing from the Samarkand* and Shaihrsubz rivers, or from the 
waters of the river Oxus (Amfn), raised by means of the Persian 
wheels ( “ Jhallar ” ), which are drawn by horses and camels. 


The country is full of reservoirs of pukka masonry, which are 
supplied with water from the canals, for general consumption. 


The supply of water from the canals is regulated by fixed laws. 


The slaves, of whom each respectable landholder throughout 


the country has a number, are much employed in agriculture, 


The most fertile districts are Samarkand, Jizakh, Katakur- 
ghan, Karmin4, Bustén, Ghizdiwan, Vardanzai, Karakoul, Charjoi, 
Karshi, Deh-i-nou, Hissar and Shaihrsubz, (lately annexed). 


\ 


The crops are — 
Rice.—The best rice is produced in Samarkand, Katakurghan, 


and Karmina. Average priee per Bukhara. maund = 5 English 





* This river runs in a south-westerly direction a distance of about 120 kos 
through the length of the country. The whole of its waters are absorbed in 
urigation. 
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maunds, 30 Tunkas = 10 Company’s Rupees, or 2 embed s 
Rupees per English maund. 


Wheat.—Price one rupee four annas iComneay per English 


maund. 


Jodr.—Price 15 Tunkas per Bukhara maund, or 1 rupee per 
English maund of 80 Ibs. 


| The rural population chiefly subsist upon this grain. 


Average price. Co.’s Rs.. 

Cotton.— 80 Tunkas per Bukhara md.= 5-3-6 per md. of 80 Ibs. 
Barley.— 15 3 = 1-0-0 do. - 
Chana, (cicer 

arietinum), 20 : =].4-0 _ do. 
Adas or pq 15 Pe =1]-0-0° = do. 

® : 

Masiir, Jr | | 

Tit (Sesamum), os = 20 Tunkas per Bukhara 


Sarson (a species of mustard, sinapis 
dichotoma), ss 


Koknar (Poppy), 


maund == Company’s Ru- 


pees 1-4 per maund of 80 Ibs. 


Bhang, from which charas is extracted, chiefly produced in the 
district of Samarkand. | 
Fruits and Vegetables :-— 


Anples of various kinds.—The = of Samarkand ‘are 
famous. 
Pomegranates. 


Quince. 


Grapes of various kinds.There is no sugar cane produced in 
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the country. The country people supply the place of sugar by the 
syrup of grapes. ) 


Peaches ( “ Shaftali”’). 
Apricots ( “ Zardalu’’). 
Mulberry. 


Melons, grown in great abundance three times during the 
year, . 


© Chukandar” ( Bectroot ). 
Turnips ( “ Shalgham ” ). 


Carrots (“ Gajur” or “ Zardak ”), much liked by the rural 
population as well as by the towns people. They are minced, mixed 
and cooked with rice. 


Badanjin, 

Karamkalla (cabbage ). 

“ Pdlak,” * Soa,” (species of Spinach). 

 Methé Hubba”. | 
- Turat, a kind of cucumber (cucamis ait gulus). 
_ Karela, (Momaidica, charantia). © 

Onions. 

Radishes. 

Garlic. 

Cucumbers. 

Coriander seed, (“ ewe 

Kahu. 

Cotton is one of the staple articles of sions. The greatest 

quantity is produced in Bukhara Proper. 


Cotton to the value of about ten laks of Rupees is exported 
to Russia, Khokand, Kashghar and Balkh, 


elxii 
The country bordering on the river Oxus, and the canals and 
water-courses from the Samarkand and ‘Shahrsubz, is full of 
mulberry trees, upon the leaves of which silk worms are fed. The 
suk annually produced in the Bukhara territory, is estimated to be 


worth fifteen lacs of rupees. The greatest quantity is exported to 
India. 


There are several descriptions of silk :— 


.L. Lab-i-bi.—-That produced on the banks of the river and 
canals. 


IT. Vardénzat.—Ditto ditto in Vardanzai, a district to the 
north-west of Bukhara. 
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IIT. Chillé Jaidar.—Ditto ditto environs of Bukhara. 
This is the best description of silk. 


The grain produced in the country barely suffices for home 


consumption. 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


The people of Bukhara are generally industrious, active and 
peaceable, The rural population are for the most part employed 
in agricultural pursuits, rearing silk worms and flocks of sheep* 
goats and camels. The more opulent landholders also carry on 
trade in sheep-wool, skins, cotton cloths, &c.; which they sometimes 


export to foreign countries. 





* The sheep of Bukhara is famous for the grease of its tail (“ Roghan-i-dumba”.), 
It is generally used as a substitute for: ghee, of which very little is produced in 
the country, the cream of cow milk being much taken with tea, which is drank by 
all classes of the people. The morning repast capsists of tea and bread. 
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The towns people follow all the trades and professions ordina- 
rily practised in all large towns m the world. Thousands of men 
are employed in the manufacture of silk in the cities of Bukhara, 
Samarkand, Karshi and Katakurghan. The silk fabrics of Bukhara 
surpass those of Khokand, Urganj, Mashhad and Kabul in beauty 
and texture ; they are however, inferior to those of Khutan, China 
and Tabrez in Persia. Silk is imported into Bukhara from Rasht 
in Persia (through Mashhad), Khokand and Urganj. 


There are about 400 looms for the manufacture of silk in 
the city of Bukhara. 


The city of Bukhara is not only a great mart of commerce 
with all the surrounding countries in Asia, Russia and India, but 
is the first seat of Arabic learning, particularly the “ Fika” (code 
of Mahammadan law) in Asia. There are hundreds of Madrisas, 
or Seminaries, supported by Government and the people, and 
thousands of Mullas or scholars versed in the “ Fika” accord- 
ing to the orthodox doctrines of the Mahammadan religion, a 
strict observance of which by the people is enforced by the King, 
who is styled “ Ghazi-ud-din ” or “ Defender of the Faith.” 
Hence Bukhara is considered to be the bulwark of Islamism, as 18 
shewn in the following “ Rubai” (Quatrain) and called Bukhara-i- 


sharif, to mark its pre-eminence in sacred learning. 


Samarkand saikal 1 ru e zamin ast 
Bukhara kuwwat i Islam o din ast 
Mashhad gar gumbaz i subzash na bashad 


Rawafiz khanh i ru e zamin ast, 
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Samarkand is the beauty of the world. 


Bukhara is the strength of Islam and religion. 
If Mashhad had not its blue dome,* 


It would have been the greatest house of heresy in 
the world. 


There is a standing army of 1,2000 sowars. and 1,000 foot, 
consisting chiefly of the natives of the 


MILITARy. 
country. The pay of a Sowar 1s 2 Tillas, 
+ Dad Khah. 
Parwanchi. = 138 Co.’s Rs. per mensem ; and foot 
TuksubAé. 
is begt. 1 Tilla, or Rs.6-8 per month. The pay of 
Pinjabasht officerst varies from 100 Tillas (= 650 
Dehbashi. Cos Rs.) to 10 Tillas (= 65 Co.’s Bs.) 


per mensem. 


The Governors of provinces have local unorganized troops, 


who are paid out of the local revenues. These troops number 
about 50,000 men. | 


SLAVES. 

The number of slaves in the Bukhara country may be estimat- 
ed at one lac, of which 20,000 may be at Bukhara itself. The 
slaves are imported by the “ Alamani Turkman,” from the Per- 
sian districts bordering on the Turkman country, or by slave deal- 
ers of Bukhara, Kunduz and Badakhshan from Hazara, Kafiristan, 
Shignan, Wakhan, Chitral and Gilgit. 


The “ Alamani”? Turkmans are professional robbers, or rather 
kidnappers, like the “ Kirghiz ”,t inhabiting the desert country 
* Shrine consecrated to the memory of Imam Mus{ Raza~one of the twelve 


Imams. 


/ 
t The Kirghiz, however, are not kidnappers, but professional plunderers, 
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bordering on Urganj, Bukhara, Persia and Herat. Their princi- 
pal places are Marv and Sarakhs. They generally kidnap the 
children of the “ Shia” inhabitants of Persia, and sometimes ex- 


tend their forays in the direction of Herat. 


The other slave-dealers procure children from their parents 
and relatives in barter for articles of general consumption, sach as 
cloths, utensils, haberdashery, &c., which they carry with them to 
those countries for the purpose. 


Woot oF BukHara. 

The sheep-wool or goat-wool of Bukhara is not a staple article 
of foreign trade, but the lamb-skin (with the fleece on) of Karakut (a 
district about 20 kos distant to the south of Bukhara, and hence 
called “ Karakuli”) is famous. About ten lacs rupees worth of 
lamb-skisn—the produce of Karakul and other districts of Bukhara, 
all called “ Karakuli”—is annually exported from Bukhara to Per. 
sia, Turkish China, Russia, Kabul and India. 


The greatest quantity goes to Persia, where the people make 
caps of “ Karakuli” called “ Pupakh.” <A piece of the best des. 
eription of “ Karakuli” sells from 25 rupees to 16 rupees in 


Persia. 
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APPENDIX XXII.—(Continued.) 





Principal Russian Articles imported into and sold at Bukhara. 





NaME OF ARTICLE. PRICE. 








Cloths, woollen, silken, 
Flaxen and cotton. 


Woollen, 


1 | Broad cloth (Russian} 4 to 15 Co.’s 


manufacture), 


... | Res. per yard, 


REMARKS. 


The scarlet color 1s pre- 
ferred for the army. The 
king isin the habit of making 
annual presents of choghas 
made of scarlet broad cloth 
to the troops. 

A small quantity is re- 
exported to Kabul. Banat-i- 
rami or broad cloth manu- 
factured in England is also 
imported from Constanti- 
nople through ‘“ Rasht,” a 
Persian Port on the Caspian 
sea, and Mashhad. The Ba- 
nat-i-ruimi sells at 20 rupees 
per yard at Bukhara. 

No other English broad 
cloth is imported into Bu- 


khara, 


2 | Slatiské (in pieces |Cloaks, 8 to 10) Rarely exported to Kabul. 


and cloaks,) 


Silken, 


... | Co.’s Rupee 
each, 
Pieces, 3 Co’ 
Rs. per yard 


1 | Khudbaft (Russian | From 5 to 8] A silk cloth made in imi- 


manufacture), 


2 | Atlas (Satin); 


...| Rs, per yard, 


tation of shawls. Khudbaft 
is also manufactured in Ka- 
shan in Persia, a small 
quantity of which is also 
imported. 

The Russian stuff has un- 


‘| dersold the Persian in the 


... | From 14 to 2 
Rs. per yard, 


Bukhara market. 
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Name OF ARTICLE. PRICE. REMARKS. 
Velvet (cotton and| 1 to 4 Co.’s} Silk velvet, called Atlas-i- 
silk), ... | Rs. per yard, rumi, sells at 6 to 8 rupees 


per yard. 
White silk cloth, ... 3 Rs. per yard, A small quantity only im- 


ported. 
Brocades. 
“ Ishtop ” (Brocade) | 15 to 20 Co.’s 
in pieces. “ Asli,” |Rs. per yard, 
(true 


)s ese 
“ Kalbi” (false), ...] 3 to 4 Rs. 


per yard, Partly re-exported to 
¢ Kalabatun,” “ as- ae Afghanistan, &c. 
li” and “ kalbi” 
(gald and _ silver 
wire or thread, true 
and false), 
« Simgot 93 agli”? ae Much of this article is re- 


and kalbi ” (yellow exported to Kébul, India, 


and white lace and 
thread, true and 


false) oe 
Flazen. 
« Nanka”’ (Nankeen), vay sent to K4bul and 


nda. 
“ Sirja ” (a kind of} From 2 Til-| Partly sent to Kabul. 


nankeen) in picces, | las to 3 Tillas 


(or 12-10 
19 Co.’s_ Rs.) 
per piece havy- 
ing 30 y 
each, 
“ Urmak ” (of flax ids Partly re-exported to Ké- 
and cotton) used in pee ly imported into 


making choghas, 


“ Kandir ” (a cloth| From 2 to 3|_ Partly sent to Kabul, wher® 
made of fibre,) yards per | it is all consumed. 
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APPENDIX XXII.—(Continued.} 








NaME OF ARTICLE. PRICE. REMARKS. 
] Cotton. 
White calicos, .... a A small quantity only 
comes. 


The English eotton piece 
goods have undersold the 
Russian stuff. 

Turbans of Russian manu- 

‘| facture with gold borders at 
both ends find ready sale. 


& | Chintz (various des-| Various rates.| A large quantity of both 
criptions) From 30 Tun-| ®ussian and English Chintz 
P : a kas==10 Co,’«| £0¢3 to Bukhara. 
ae 0. *| “ Russian chintzes are partly 
a to 20 soit re-exported to Kabul. 
as = 6- 
0.8 Rs. per 
lece contain- 
ing 223 yards, 
3 | Katan, or fine muslin, 


furs and Skins. 
 Sanjab ” (skin of 

the grey squirrel, sess 
“ Sambur” (sable 

skin), eas shes Pile “easacnaca -45 
“ Kirsak,” cone Kabul nil Tad Be . 
“ Kakum ” (white 

furs), aos eee 
“ Pacheon,” mee sais 
“ Sincgi,” sas spe 


“ Bulghar ” (Russi- 
an leather, also call- 
ed Kazan, morocco), ee 

“ Kimsana ” (a color- 
ed leather), 


Do. Do. 


“ Chai-banka ” (a| Co.’s Rs. 6-5 A small quantity received 
description of tea), | or one Tilla | for the rich only,—all con- 
per seer of 80 sumed in Bukhara. 


tolas, 


Le cere 
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APPENDIX XXII.—(Continued). 





Name OF ARTICLE. PRICE. REMARKS. 








‘This is the only descrip- 
tion of tea imported from 
Russian markets. Several 
other descriptions of tea 
come through Kashghar, 
but of late the tea exported 
from India has undersold 
certain descriptions of tea 
received through Kashghar. 
Some of them are here 
named. p 

as . uperior des- 
joa criptions of 
Chai kizilg ‘4 mort 

: ed from 
akhta chai, oly oe 
Ghora chai, ‘| These des- 


Zira chai, criptions 
are import- 


Siya chai 
ae ed from In- 
k kuruk, dia also. 





Sugar loaf, we! lL rupee per ' Sa ted a cas to Ca- 
seer, 


Bullion. 
1 : 
Boodle) une g ae eaeb Partly re-exported to Ka- 
Gold dust, a ~" | bul, and India, and Herat. 


Kirmiz (cochineal), sus This article formerly (15 
years 50) used to be imported 
into Bukhara from Russia and 

‘sold at Bukhara at 100 Tillas 
= 650 Co.'s Rs. per bag con- 
taining 4 Bukhira seers=20 
seers of 80 tolas each. Much 
of the quantity now imported 
into Bukhdra goes from In- 
dia and sells at Bukhara at 
10 rupees per seer. 

Cutlery and Metals. 


Padlocks. 


Knives, Scizzors. 
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APPENDIX XXII.—/(VCortinued) 





NAME OF ARTICLE. PRICE. 


Brass and iron uten- 


sils, er 
Pewter, ius 
Iron, | .... |L$ per maund, 
Copper, in sheets, ...| Rs. 32-8 per 
3 maund, : 
Tea pots, brazen (‘sa- 
mawat’’), .. | Tillas each, 
Co.’s Rs. 
3 Tillas=19 
| Co.’s Rs. 
Degchowan, or setof| From 6 to 


cooking pots, made | 4 Rs. each, 
of mixed metal of 
various sizes and 
dimensions, 
Trays of various sizes, seve 


Beads and corals, .... 
Flints, - 





Fishbone, (shir mahi),| 5 Co.’s Rs. 
per seer of 80 
tolas, 

Porcelain, .... | Various rates, 

Boxes and desks of 

wood of Irbit, &c., 

covered with Tin oe 20 2 

and painted, _.... ote 
of Tin, re 

Snuff boxes, | From 8 an- 
nas to 2 an- 
nas each. 


Glasses, needles, &c., re 
Wax (white), 14 seer per 


Co.’s rupee, 


ed EEE EE eae aD 


REMARKS. 


Partly re-exported to He- 


rat and Kabul. 


Do. to Herat and Kabul, 


From 2 to 3} Partly exported to Kabul 


and Peshawur. 


Partly re-exported to Herat 
and Kabul. 


Partly re-exported to He- 
rat, Balkh, Muzar, Cabul, &. 
. Do. Do. 
ll consumed in Bukhara. 


Partly exported to Kabul, 
India, Herat, &c. 


Partly exported to Kabul, 
alkh, &c. &c. 


Partly re-exported to Ka- 
bul, Balkh, Herat, India, &c. 


All consumed in Bukhara, 
Do. Do. 
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APPENDIX XXII.—( Continued.) 


EXPORTS from Bukhara to Russia. 







4 
NaME oF ARTICLE. PRICE. 






REMARKS. 


Bukhara chintz, ...{| Tunkas 
30=10 Co.’s 
Rs. per piece, 
each contain- 
ing 8 yards. 











Raw cotton, | 8 seers for 
the rupee, 


Exported to Russia, Balkh 
and Herat, &c. About ten 
Lac rupees worth of cotton is 
exported to Russia, &c. 


Cotton thread, ....| 3scersforth« Exported to Russia only. 
rupce (Co.’s) |About (4,00,000) rupees worth 
(Eng lish |'5 eported. 
weight, 












Lamb-skin, “ Kara-| From 3 Rs. | About 20,000 rupees worth 

kuli” ...{ to8 Rs. per | 80¢s to Russia. 
piece, which is 
about 2 feet 
by 14 fect, 

Post-1-robah, ¢ ox} Co.’s Rs. 1-8 | About 15,000 rupees worth 
skin,) .... {or 1 per skin, | go to Russia. 

Turquoises, exported | Various rates. | Partly exported to Russia, 
from Persia vid Kashghar, Kabul and India, 
Mashhad. Produce &e. 
of the mines of 















Nishapur, este 
Lapis lazuli, from Ba-,; 50 to 70 Rs.| To Russia only. © 
dakhshan, .... | per secr, 


Raw and dyed silk, 
and silk sashes, caps. 

Sik Khulat (ready 
made garments), 

Rice. 

Dried fruits. 

Indigo, 
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APPENDIX XXII.—(Continued.) 


LIST of Exports and Imports between Bukkara and Khokand. 


Exports FROM BUKHARA. 


Indigo, from India. For detail see list of 
Cotton picce goods from ditto. exports from India. 
Brocades from ditto. 


Raw cotton—produce of Bukhara. 
Bukhara chintz. 
Shawl, Kirmani. 
Turquoiscs. Received from 


“ Tk ” (oli banum). Meshhad. 


Inrports INTO BUuKIARA. 


And from Bukhara re-ex- 
| ported to India and Kabul. 
Raw silk. Price at Bukhara per seer Consuméd in Bukhara, . 

of 80 tolas, 5-4 Com- >and also re-exported to In- 


“Pat, ” goats wool. 


pany’s rupees, dia and Kabul. 


Horses (Kazzak horses). Also exported to Afghanistan, India, &c, 
_ Silk-handkerchiefs. From 2 to 5 nt The Murghilan hand- 


per score. kerchiefs are famous. 


LIST of exports and imports between Bukhara and Mashhad, 


Exports FROM BUKMABA. 


1. Karakuli, or lamb-skins, Price at Bukhara) _ Mostly exported from 
Bukhara to- Persia, via 


Mashhad. This is one 
of the staple articles of 
per piece ; at }trade from Bukhara. 

About ten lacs rupees 
Meshhad 25 to | worth of Karakuli is the 

estimated amount of ex- 
16 rupees, and | port to Persia, Kabul 
and India, &c. 


8 to 3 rupees 


5 Rs, per piece. 


genes 
APPENDIX XXII.—/Continued). 


: irl o> Jamewars Received into Bukhara from 
2. Cashmiri shawls, long ; Jamewars, Se 


square shawls ; woven and needle Jamawars or shawls figured in 
“ noe breadths are most prized by Per- 


work. . sians and Turkis. 
3. Broad-eloth. 
Camlet. 
Oormuk, a flaxen cloth. 
Russian furs. Rivesianoodk: 
Chintz, Russian. 


- Kandir, a cotton cloth. a 
Serja, 
Nankin, 
Nanka, ; = J 


Udrus, a Bukhara silk cloth. 
Bekusab, ditto ditto. 

Tea from Kashghar. 
Kussian leather. 

Kimsana (skin ). 

Padlocks. 

Sumawat or brass tea-pots. 


; From Russia. 


Deg-chowan or cooking-pots. 
Trays. 

Fishbone. 

Flints. 

Boxes of Irbit 

Wax. 

Glass. 

Snuff boxes. 


From ditto. 


Imports inTO BuKHARA, 


Turquoises from the mines of Nishapar. 
Ik (Oli-banum), | 
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APPENDIX XXII.—( Concluded). 
Opium from Ispahan. Price at Bukhara) 


Co.’s Rs. 32-8 j Re-exported to Kash- 
per seer of SO | ghar. 
tolahs. J 


Shawl Kirmani, or shawls made of Kirmani-wool, (5 yards long, 1 
yard broad), used as turbans by “ Turks”. Price from 5 to 
6 Rs. Company’s per piece. 


Chintz, Sadras, in pieces. Price 6-5 Co.s’. Rs. per piece. 

Chitz, Rumi, from Constantinople. Price from 5* to 3* Tillas per 
piece, containing 24 yards of cloth. 

Broad-cloth, Rumi, from Constantinople. Price 20 to 16 Rs. per 
yard. 


Black silk handkerchiefs. Price 5 Tillas per 20 pieces = 12 annas 
per piece 

Kanawez of Tebriz. Price from 2 to 2-8 Rs. per yard. 

Persian Reeds ( pens ) at various rates. 





# Equal to Company’s Rs. 32-8 and 19 Rupees. 
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APPENDIX XXIII. 
MEMO. om the Afghanistan trade with India. 


There has been a gradual increase in the trade with Afghanis- 
tan and Turkistan, through Peshawur, since annexation. 


The chief causes have been— 


lst/y.—The tranquillity in the Trans Indus territories, and the 
abolition of all customs duties, since the introduction of British rule. 

Qndly.—The Amir has, of late years, paid much attention to, 
_ and provided for, the safety of the Turkistan road. The Ghilzais 
used to plunder caravans on the road near Jigdilik, between Jalala- 
bad and Kabul. Beyond Bamian, between Saighan and K4mard, 
the road was subject to the depredations of the Dehzangi Huzaras, 
and the Lakais, an Uzbak tribe, natives of Kawadian, an indepen- 
dent State, on the bank of the Oxus, committed occasional raids on 
the road between Khulm and Mazér-i-Sharif. All these tribes are 
now kept in proper awe, and the road throughout the Amir’s do- 
minions is quite safe. 

37d/y.—Some of the sons, brothers, and other relatives of the 
Amir have, within the last 10 years, engaged in large commercial 
speculations with India and Turkistan, through their gomashtas 


or agents. The names of some ot them are here given :-— 


1. Sardar Pir Mahammad Khan, brother of the Amir, (lately 
dead). 


2. Bibi Khfjjo (wife of the Amir, and mother of the late 
Mahammad Akbar Khan). 


3. Mahammad Usm4n Khan (son of Nuwwab Samad Khan, 
brother of the Amir). 


a 
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4. Shahdowla (son of Nuwwab Mahammad Zamfn Khan, 
who was a nephew of the Amir). 


§. Abdul Ghani Khan (son of the late Nuwwab Jabbar Khan, 
Amir’s brother). 


6. Wife of Sardar Mahammad Afzal Khan, Hakim of Balkh. 
She lives at Kabul. 


The relatives of the Amirs seem to vie with each other in en- 


larging the extent and sphere of their respective trade. 


4thly.—The traders are protected from all oppressions by the 
Kardars and others in Afghanistan, the only extortion they are 
subjected to is the levy of an unduly enormous duty by the over 
valuation of their goods by the customs officers. 

Sardar Mahammad Afzal Khan, Hakim of Balkh, is the 
largest: trader in his dominions. He buys up all the cotton and 


silk produced in his country at.cheap rates, and sells them to thé 
best advantage to traders of Turkistan and Afghanistan. 
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APPENDIX XXIII A. 


e 


Extract from Chapter XVII of the Personal Narrative of a journey to 

the source of the river Oxus, by the route of the Indus, Kabul 

and Badakshan, performed by Lieutenant John Wood, of the 
Last India Company's Navy. 


Account or Lapis Lazuti MINES. 


Firgamu stands at the head of the fertile portion of the Kok- 
chas valley, which, south of this, takes the name of Koran. Be- 
yond Firgamu the mountains rise immediately from the bed of the 
river; and there the scanty population live iu glens opening on the 
Kokcha, but none in the main valley itself. Our hardy Yabus, 
though accustomed to rough roads, were here useless ; and exchang- 
ing them for those of the country, we left them at the village to 
await our return. As the greater portion of the distance from 
Firgamu to the Ladjword mines had to be performed on foot, we 
bartered our Uzbek boots for leather buskins (Kumaches), and with 


a willow staff to assist us in climbing, set out’ upon our expedition. 


A party of countrymen had been sent forward to mend the 
road, to lay temporary bridges over chasms in the path, and to 
find a new track, where the old one had been defaced by the earth- 
quake of 1832. The time allowed them was, however, too short 
for the performance of these several duties ; yet though they had 
not effected much as pioneers, they did us good service elsewhere. | 
After along and toilsome march we reached the foot of the Ladj- 
word mountains, but were too exhausted to visit the mines that 
night. One of the party, Hussein, an Afghan, had fallen on the 
road, and was too severely bruised to come on; but, with this ex« 
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ception, despite of the poet’s warning, we arrived unhurt.* Where 
the deposits of lapiz-lazuli occurs, the valley of the Kokcha is about 
200 yards wide. On both sides the mountains are high and naked. 
The entrance to the mines is in the face of the mountain, on the 
right bank of the stream, and about 1,500 feet above its level. The 
formation is of black and white limestone, unstratified, though 

plentifully veined with lines, oo | 


G 


The summit of the mountain is rugged, and their sides destitute 
of soil, or vegetation. The path by which the mines are approached 
is steep and dangerous, the effect of neglect, rather than of natural 
difficulties. The mountains have heen tried for lapis-lazuli at 
various places ; but the following isa section of the principal and 


latest worked mine :— 





The shaft by which you descend to the gallery is about ten 
feet square, and is not so perpendicular as to prevent your walking 
down. The gallery is eighty paces long, with a gentle descent, 





* The verse runs thus :— | 
“ Agur janub doshukh na kham buro Tinaar, Murrow ba janub tungee koran.” 
If you wish not to go to destruction. Avoid the narrow valley of Korau. 
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but it terminates abruptly in a hole, twenty feet in diameter and as 
many deep. The width and height of the gallery, though irregular; 
may be estimated at about twelve feet; but at some places where 
the roof has fallen in its section is so contracted that the visitor is 
forced to advance upon his hands and knees. Accidents would ap- 
pear to have been frequent, and one place in the mine is named 
after some unhappy sufferers who were crushed by the falling 
roof. No precaution has been taken to support, by means of pillars, 
the top of the mine, which, formed of detached blocks wedged to- 
gether, requires only a little more lateral expansion to drop into . 
the cavity. Any further operations can only be carried on at the 
most imminent risk to the miners. The temperature at the further 
end of the mine was 360 of. Fahrenheit, while in the open air at its 


entrance it was 290, 


The method of extracting the lapis lazuli is sufficiently 
simple. Under the spot to be quarried a fire is kindled, 
and its flame, fed by dry furze, is made to flicker over the 
surface. When the rock has become sufficiently soft, or, to use the 
workmen’s expression, “nurim,” it is beaten with hammers, and 
flake after flake knocked off, until the stone of which they: are in 
search is discovered. Deep grooves are then picked out round the 
lapis-lazuli, into which crow-bars are inserted, and the stone and 


part of its matrix are detached. 


The workmen enumerate three descriptions of ladjword. 
These are the Neeli, or indigo colour ; the Asmani, or light blue ; 
and the Suvsi, or green. Their relative value is in the order in which 
I have mentioned them. The richest colours are found in the dark- 
est rock, and the nearer the river the greater is said to be the 
purity of the stone. The search for ladjword is only prosecuted 
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during winter, probably because, labour in the mine being compul- 
sory, the inhabitants are less injured by giving it in a season of 
comparative idleness, than when the fields require their attention. 
Perhaps, also, during the cold of winter the rock may be more 
susceptible to the action of heat, and thus be more easily reduced, 
than when its temperature is higher. Within the last four years, 
Murad Beg has ceased to work both the lapis-lazuli and ruby 
mines ; and the reason assigned for his altered policy is the small 
success which has hitherto attended the operations. The mines, 
the produce of which was exported to Bokhara and China, have 
been known from a very early period, and the balast ruby of Badak- 
shan has furnished the poets of Persia with many a simile. I need 
scarcely add that the beautiful blue called ultra marine is obtained © 
from the lapis-lazuli. After carefully mspecting the mines we set 
out in the evening on our return to Jerm, and put up that night 
at Rohat, a deserted village seven miles down the valley. It stands 
at the mouth of a little stream on the nght bank of the Kokcha, 
by the valley of which the Kaffirs usually make their inroads into 
Badakshan. Some time back the inhabitants of the village were at- 
tacked by these fierce people, and, contrary to their usual custom, 
the slaughter was indiscriminate ; all perished, women as well as 
men. Since then there have been no permanent settlers in the valley 
above Firgamu. As we moved among the lone hamlets it was some 
‘satisfaction to know that the passes between us and these bar- 
barians were now blocked up with snow. Still they are as daring 
as cruel, and the bare possibility of a night attack from them did 
not tend to make our slumbers the more tranquil. There is a more 
than churchyard solitude, about a region such as this, which has 
been rendered waste and desolate by the hand of the murderer and 


the robber, and every record scattered around of its former peaceful 
state comes with # crushing weight upon the heart.” ° 
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EXTRACT From CHaPTeR XIX. 


The ruby mines are within twenty miles of Ishkashm, in a dis- 
trict called Gharan, which word signifies caves or mines, and on 
the right bank of the river Oxus. They face the stream, and their 
entrance is said to be 1,200 feet above its level. The formation of 
the mountain is either red sand-stone or lime-stone, largely im- 
preenated with magnesia. The mines are easily worked, the opera- 
tion being more like digging a hole in sand, than quarrying rocks. 
Aboye Ishkashm the water of the Oxus is beautifully transparent, 
but after issuing from the mountains below Darwaz, it is of a dirty 
red colour. The galleries are described as being numerous, and 
running directly in from the river. The labourers are greatly in- 
commoded by water filtering into the mine from above, and by the 
smoke from their lamps, for which there is no exit. Whenever a seam 
or whitish blotch is discovered, the miners set to work; and when 
a ruby is found it is always encased in a round nodule of considera- 
ble size. The mines have not been worked since Badakshan fell 
into the hands of the Kunduz Chief, who, irritated, it is supposed, 
at the small profit they yielded, marched the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, then numbering about five hundred families, to Kunduz, and 
disposed of them in the slave market. The inhabitants of Gharan 
were Rafizies, or Shiah Mahomedans, and so are the few families 
which still remain there. 
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APPENDIX XXIII B. 


Table shewing the distance from Kasicht to Multén and Atak (At- 
tok,) by water, and from Mulidn to Peshawur by land, from 
information received from Captain P. S. Lumsden, Assistant 
Quarter Master General, . 

Miles. Furlongs. 














From Karéchi to Thattha (Tatta) dy dand, ... 61 4, 
is Do. - Do. by sea, .... 186 0 

», Thattha to Kotn, by river, ... 72 0 

» Kotrito Sakkhar (Sukkur, do. ... 2384 0 
'y, Sakkhar to Kasmur (Kusmore,) do. ... 78 0 
» Kasmur to Mitthankot, do... 75 0 
Distance from Karachi to Mitthankot, do. ... 595 0 
From Mitthankot to Multan, by water, ... 114 0 
Distance from Karachi to Multan, do. ... 709 0 
Distance from Karachi to Mitthankot, —  ... 595 0 
From Mitthankot to Dehra Ghazi Khan, ... 182 0 
» Dehra Ghazi Khan to Dehra Futeh Khan, 108 0 

» Dehra Futeh Khan to Dehra Ismail Khan, 52 0 

» Dehra Ismail Khan to Isa Khail, a 72 0 

»» Isa Khail to Kalabagh, _ Ss 26 

» Kalabagh to Makhnud, its 11 0 

» Makhud to Atak (Attok), so: 66 0 
Total distance from Karachi to Attok, by water, 1,062 0 
Distance from Multan to Peshawur vii Lahore, 479 3 


Do. do. vii Shahpur, Pinddadan Khan, 
and Rawul Pindee, fit only for camels, 406 7 


ETE SNE BEG 


Distance from Atak (Attok) to Peshawur, ... 45 2 
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ROUTE from Karachi in Sindh to Kildt-t-Nastr in Bilochistan, vid 
Khoja-Jamot-ka-kot, and Khozdar. 











Distance 
in REMARKS. 

















NAME OF STAGE. 
miles. 

From Karé&chi to Dharamséle. Water abundant 
Magghar Pir, or from hot springs. Supplies scanty. 
Pir Magghar, ... 9 

Chak-kura nala, ... 11} | Water brackish im pools. A halt- 

ing place on a Nala&. No supplies. 

Habb river, ets 54 | A fine ‘stream of good water, 18 

inches deep, with many deep 
pools. No supplies. 

Baébtré river, “as 142 | Water scanty and very brackish. 

Supplies none. 

Viral-jo-kot,,- —... 8 Water abundant from pools in 

the Viral river. Supplies scanty. 

Junction of Virdl 11} | Water scanty, from holes in the 
and Amri rivers,... . | bed of the river. Supplies none. 

Shéhbildwal, te 114 | Water abundant from a fine 


stream. Supplies none. 


Junction of Shéh 


and Jamot rivers, 154 | Water in pools. parphes none. 

Sahib-Khan-jo-kot, 7 Water abundant from J4mot 
river. Supplies none. 

J ummé-jémot, a 1] Water abundant from Vindar 
river. Supplies none. 

Kanna-raj river, ... 14 Water abundant and good. Sup- 
plies none. 

Khojah Jamot-k4-kot, 93 | Water abundant from Kanna-raj 


river. Supplies scanty. 


TOTAL, ... 128} | miles. 


N. B.—This route, taken from the Sindh ey for 1862, is supposed 
to join the route from Karachi vid Sinmiani to Kilat at Baran Lak. The 
distance between the two places, es Jamot-ka-kot and Baran Lak, may be 
assumed at 60 miles. 


No. 
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APPENDIX XXIII C.—(Continued.) 


NAME OF STAGE. 





From Baran Lak, 


(naked pass), to 
Turkabar, ae 


K4&lé dara, (or black 
valley, a 


Wad, 


Gardens of the W4éd 
Sardars, or Khans, 
Samandar4, 


Khozdar, 


Baghwana, 


Zohwar, sa 


Distance 
in 
miles. 


10 


15 


15 
20 
12 


10 


REMARKS. 





This pass is the limit to which 
in severe winters snow has been 
known to fall. It seldom extends 
to Khozdar. 

A Plain. Water, forage, sup- 

lies precarious. Water regulated 
by the supplies of rain. 


Do. Do. 


Hilly. A small town. In the 
hills near are numerous Ghorbands 
or ancient mounds and ramparts. 


Cross a Plain. 


Fort. 100 houses. A canal. 


A town. 100 houses. Do. 

Baghwana is reached by another 
road also from Wad, or the gardens 
of the Wad Surdar, which is the 
nearest and direct, viz. 

Langleji. A spot where there 
are many vestiges of olden times. 

Chirfni. Low hills. A spot 
where the bed of a water course 
has a scanty rill. Road tolerable. 

Wir. A slight detour leads to 
the wide level plain of Wir. 

Firozabad. ad. through low 
hills. Commencement of the plain 
of Firozabad, with a rivulet flow- 
ing from Kappar. 

apper. Ayvillage. Lead mines. 

Baghwana. Road through a 

plain. 


No habitation. A rivulet. 
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APPENDIX XXIII C.—( Continued.) 





No. 


Lakorian, 


NAME OF STAGE. 


| Anjirah, 


Sohrab, 


Surmasang, 
Rodinjo, (or Ro- 
dango), sisi 


Kalét, (or Kilat-i- 
Nuseer, ee 


Total estimated from 
Baran Lak to K 
lat, oe 

From Karfchi to 
Khoja J4&mot-ka- 
kot, — 

Total estimated dis- 
tance from Karachi, 
to Kalat, Sip 





Distance: 
in 
iles. 


10 


229 


284 


1 
357 





REMARKS, 











. A spacious plain, at the northern 


extremity of which are some import 
ant “ Ghorbands,” or “ Bastas,” or 
retrenched lines, which completely 
cover the entrance of the defile con- 
necting the plain of Lakhorian with 
that of Anjirah. The principal 
Rampart runs parallel to a deep 
ravine, and joined by asmall emi- 
nence. . Thege vestiges are remark- 
able for their magnitude as well 
as for the solidity and skill evident 
in their construction. Their origin 
is not known. 

Passing through th® defile, 
the plain of Anjira opens with a 
descent. 

Springs of water issuing from an 
Sievated | ground, 3 or 4 houses. 
A collection of several villages. 


Water in streams from the Hills. 

No houses. A stream. 

A village. 50 houses. A fine 
stream of water. 

Capital of Bilochistan. 

A strong fortress and lofty cita- 


del. A considerable town outside 
on the right, and another on the 
left, with many villages in a cul- 
tivated valley. 


Notr.—This route from Khoja 
Jamot-ka-kot fo Kalat has been 
compiled from ‘“ Masson’s Narra- 
tive of a journey to Kalat’’ (or 
‘“ Kilat-i-Nasir). The distance 
from Anjirah to Kalat, is taken 
from ‘ Hough’s Army of the 
Indus.” ] 


miles. 


re re 
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APPENDIX XXXIII C.—(Concluded.) 
From Kalat to Quetta (hot) in the Province of Shal Bilochistan. 





No.' Name OF STAGE. REMARKS. 














Karez Garfni, ... A small village and aqueduct 
stream. 
A small town. 3650 houses. 


Mangachar she 
onan Plenty of water. 


Kadd, No houses. Unmade wells. 

Mastung, A large walled town ; many vil- 
lages near; in an extensive culti- 
vated plain; plenty of waters 
famous for its grapes. 

Kahnak, A village. 200 houses. Plenty 


of water. 


Sh§l-kot (Quetta,) A large town. Fort. Cultivated 


plain, and fine streams of water. 


Tota) estimated dis- 
~ tance, from Kalat 
to Kot (Quetta), 


| miles. 








Nore.—For the route from Kot (Quetta) to Candahar, see Appendix XI, 
(Caravan route from Shikarpur to Candahar by the Bolan pass). 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 





MEMO. 


Trade between the British territories (Punjab,) and the countries 
within and beyond the dominions of the Maharajah of Cashmere. 
-Exports anp Imports. 

The annexed Table A gives the exports and importe, with 
statistics. | 

These have been arranged in the following order :-— 

I. Exports from the Punjab, and the Jammit, and Kashmir 
provinces, to Leh, Yarkund and Changthan, (Rudokh),. 

If. Imports from Yarkund, Leh and Changthan, to the Punjab 
and the Jammu and Kashmir provinces. | 

I. Exports from the Punjab to the Jammt and Kashmir 


provinces. 


IV. Imports to the Punjab from the Jammiti and Kashmir 
provinces. | 
TRADE BETWEEN PunsAB, LEH, AND YARKUND. 


This trade passes almost entirely by Kulu * and Rampir 
to Leh, and from Leh to Yarkund. 

No trade from the Punjab to Leh or Yarkund now passes 
through the Jammi or Kashmir provinces. 





The trade between Jammt, Kashmir and Leh passes by the 
following routes :— 

From Jammu to Leh, vii Sooroo. _ (Route No. III. Table of 
Routes.) 


* For details of these routes see Nos. I., I. A. and Il. of the Table of Routes, 
annexed, 
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From Sreenugur to Leh, by Dras. (Route No. V.) 


The commercial lines between the Punjab, the Maharaja’ g 
territory (Leh) and Changthan are the following :— 


From Rampur, Bishehr, to Changthan (Gurdokh or Gara) 
(Routes IV., IV A., IV B.) a 

From Leh to ditto by Sakhtee. (Route No. VI) 

The principal commercial lines by which the trade between 
the Punjab and the Jammu and Kashmir passes are the follow- 
ing :— 

From Umritsur to Jammti and thence to Sreenugur by the 
Banihal Pass. (Route No. VII) 

From Goojrat to Sreenugur by Bhimbur and the Peer Pun- 
Jal range. (Route No. VIII.) 

From Umritsur to Sreenugur by Akhnoor and the Boodhil 
pass. (Route No. IX.) | 


From Peshawur to Sreenugur by Maccutivabad and Bara- 
moola. (Route No. X.) 


The annexed Table of Routes shows the stages, the distances, 
and the state of the several routes. 


The Kullu route, No. I, is the most frequented by tenders 
from the Punjab and Hill states to Leh. 


The Jammu and Banihal Route, No. VII., is now the princi- 
pal channel of Punjab trade through the Maharaja’s territories, 
the Maharaja having interdicted the transport of almost all the 
staple articles of trade by the other routes through his domi- 


nions, 


The Punjab salt tradé chiefly follows the Akhnoor and Bhim- 


bur routes. 
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CARRIAGE. 


Route No. I, From Umritsur to Leh by Kilt, 


Rs. 


| ) 11 From Umritsur to Kuli. 
Ponyload equal toSmaunds,22 Re. bi) Rom Kui Gey oh. 


From Leh to Yarkund do. 45, and 55 Re. for Opium. 


Total, 67 





From Yarkund to Leh, per Tattoo, (3 mds.) 33 Rs. 
By Coolee, per md. 2-8-0 Umritsur to Sultanpur. 
| 6-5-4 Sultanpur te Leh. 


Sheep are also employed for carriage, by the owners only, not 
on hire. , 
Route IT. By Rampér, Bishehr, to Leh. 
By Spiti, Pony, Tattoo, equal to3 maunds, Rs. 14-1-0, at per 
maund 4-11-0. 
By Chhomoreeree, Coolee, Re. 5-0-0 per maund. Impass- 
able for laden tattoos. 
Route No. III. From Jammi to Leh. 
From Jammt to Sooroo, stage, by coolee, Rs. 3-12-0. A 
coolee carries 14 maunds. 
From Sooroo to Leh on Tattoo, 8 mds. 3-0-0 per Tattoo. 
Route No. [V. From Rampir to Changthan, via Chhoo- 


moortee. 


Pony, Rs. 7 to 9 
Route No. V. Sreenugur to Leh. } Coolee, Rs. 5-8-0 


Route No. V. From Leh to Changthan, via Sakhtee. 
Oxen. Each ox carries about 8 mds. 15 Rs. at 5 per maund. 
Sheep are laden by the owners only, not let on hire. 
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Route No. VII. From Umrit-*) Mule from Umritsur to Jam- 
mu, Rs. 1-]14-0. 
sur to Sreenugur, Coolee from Jammit to Sree- 
_ By Jammi and Banihal, nugur, 3 to 4 Rs. per md. 
Route VIII. From Umritsur to Bhimbur. 


From Bhimbur to Sreenugur, per pony or ox, 4 Rs. 


Route IX. By Akhnoor. 


From Umritsur to Akhnoor, 


| i per pony or ox, 4 Rs, 
From Akhnoor to Sreenugur, 


Route X. By Moozufurabad. 
From Peshawur to Moozufurabad, ‘) Mule 
: 2 Res. to 2-4 per md, 


From Moozufurabad to Sreenugur, ) orOx 





e 
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STATE OF TRADE BY THE DIFFERENT LINES. 


I, Trade between the Punjab, Leh and Yarkund. 
This trade has diminished considerably for the last 15 years, 


but there has been no perceptible diminution more recently. The 
mutiny of Hindoostan did not much affect it, beyond perhaps caus- 
ing a transitory depression immediately after the mutiny. 

The chief cause of the decline of trade has been the internal 
feuds and dissensions between two Chinese factions, the 
Majoos and the Kurakhutaees, which have existed for the last 
15 years. These domestic conflicts have tended to materially check 
the export of all the valuable productions of the Central Chinese 
provinces to Yarkund, which consisted of some of the staple articles 
of trade with Leh, viz: bullion (gold and silver coins, silver ingots, 
** yamboos” &c.,) precious stones, tea, silks, kiriana, (valuable drugs, 
&c.,) ; and the trade, as now existing, is mostly confined to the 
productions of the Turkish provinces of China, Yarkund, Kashgar 


exCl, 


Tvorfan, &c., viz. shawl wool from Toorfan, Oochturfan, Koochar, 
Yarkund, Khutan, &c. Yarkund and Kashgar Churus &e.* . 


Bullion.—The Chinese army in Turkish China, I’ am’ told, 
formerly received ‘its. pay direct from Pekin in silver ingots, and 
other China silver and gold coins. For the last 13 or 15 years, 
they have been paid:by the Wang, or Turkish Chinese Governor, | 


from the Iqcal revenues in local coins. 


The price of bullion, (silver ingots in particular,) which was 
eagerly purchased by the Mahajun traders of the Punjab (and 
lindoostan) for the purity of its silver, and for which they made 
returns in such goods as were most in demand in Turkish China 
(opium, skins, brocades, cloths, pearls, &.,) has by degrees risen 
considerably in the Yarkund market from 3or 400 Tunkas to 
1,000 Tunkas. (A Tunka, consisting of 50 copper pice, which . 


are sane together, is equal to about 3 annas of Hindoostan.) 


The consequence has been that but a small number of yam- 
boos (silver ingots) has within the period in question occasionally 
heen imported to Leh. | 


Tea and Kiriana.—Tea of a particular. description. called the 
“ Karakokla” (green, curly) was formerly imported to Kashmir 
from Yarkund through Leh in larger quantities 3; its place is now 
in a great measure supplied by tea sent up from the Punjab, where 
it is brought up from the sea coast. In the same way many of the 
drugs, Kirana ( ‘“ Darcheenee,” “ Chobcheenee,” “ Badian Khutaee,”? 
Rhubarb, Mamiran Cheenee, &c.,) which used to pour in large 
quantities from Yarkund are supplied to Kashmir from Umritsur. 

Silks. Asmall quantity of Khutan and China silk cloths and 
silk only imported. | oo 





* The trade in these two articles has been gradually i increasing within the period 
in question, as shown hereafter. 


excii. 
' Shawl wool, Little or no “ Toorfanee” or “ Kucharee” Shawl- 
wool was formerly exported to Leh. 


The Chathanee shawl wool only was used in the manufacture 
of shawls in Kashmir. The Toorfanoes and Yarkundees or the 
Ladalhees did not know how to clean it from dirt, skin, coarse 
hair, &., and could not appreciate its worth. It is only within 
the last 15 or 20 years that this article attracted the attention of 
the Kashmiri shawl merchants They taught the Yarkundis the 
process of cleaning it. “The quantity of Toorfanee” and “ Kucharee” 
shawl wool now imported is sufficiently large to meet the demand 
for the manufacture of superior shawls in Kashmir, and it is a 
fact that this manufacture is now carried on on a much larger scale 
than it was 15 years ago, with reference to the increased de- 
mand for fine shawls in the Europe market. 


«dit is worthy of remark that the Maharaja’s Government has 
always kept, and still keeps, a strict monopoly of this shawl wool. | 
All that is imported to Leh is carefully watched and sent direct to 
Kashmir. See remarks to No. 1 Imports from Yarkund. Table A. 

Churus. The import in this article has also been increasing, 


perhaps to make up the deficiency for more valnable articles of 


Central China. 


As regards the Exports, the decrease in some of them is attri- 
butable to the opening and flow of trade between Russia, Central 
Asia and the Turkish Chinese provinces. Cotton Piece goods (No. 
4 of Exports in Table A.) and inntation brocades, and broad cloth 
from Russia, opium (No. 1 of Exports in Table A.) and Kiriana 
(No. 11 of Exports and No. 64 of Imports) drugs &c., from 
Central Asia, are now believed to reach Kashgar, Yarkund, Khotan 
through Undeejan, 7 | 
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The demand for goatskin (No. 2 of Exports, Fable A.) which 
formed one of the staple articles of export, has diminished in con 
sequence of the manufacture of this article in the Turkish China 
Provinces, and coarse cloth (Nc o. 6 H. of Imports) gy Samsoon ” 
and Zookh ”) which is now manufactured i 1s imported to Leh in 
lieu of the Punjab’ coarse cloth. (“ garha,” “ guzee”) which 
formerly used to be largely exported. to Yarkund when no coarse 
cloth was manufactured there. Broad cloth (No. 6 E. of Imports) 
also is now exported from Yarkund to Leh* which formerly sup- 
plied Yarkund with this article. 


‘The depredations of the rpbee tribe of Koénjéod Kirghiz on 
the road between Leh and Yarkund, beyond the Karakoram ranges 
have also impeded trade. _ yo 

The indifference shown by the Yarkund .Government, to the 
security of the road between Leh and Yarkund, under the follow- 
ing circumstances, some 30 years back, invited, these robbers, who 
inhabit the wild mountainous country of Koonjud to this line, and 
they have since been in the habit of infesting certain partst of 
the road during winter, plundering caravans of traders that chance 


to fall in their way. 


The Yarkund Government formerly levied a duty{ on all 
merchandize brought to the Yarkund market, and in return pro- 
tected traders from all violence on the road within its territories, 
After the invasion of Kashgar by Juliangeer Khoja,§ of Andeejan, 
the King of Kokan prevailed on the Chinese Government to re- 
linquish its right to the duty levied on Yarkund traders from 


F & : : 
* All taken to Changthan. 


> From stage No. 19 Aktagh to 24 Koolunooldee ; see No. 1 A. Table of routes, 
Aktagh is common to both Zumistance and Tabistanee routes, 
: . oe of 1-40th collected in kind. 
uhangeer Khoja invaded Yarkund about 35 years ago, and held 
it for one year, when he was driven out by the Chinese army. pane 
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Kohan in his favor. The Chinese Government at Pekin, or the 
Chinese Governor in Turkish China, however, to escape the dis- 
grace of such a concession, extended the exemption from the levy 
of duty by the Turkish Chinese Government to traders from all 
other directions.* 

The Kokan Government made seapueaant with the Andee- 
jan Akskalt at Yarkund and Kashgar to ccllect the duty for him. 
This is still done for the Kokan Govern ment, The Akskal holds 
a farm for it from the Kokan ‘alee: The Budakhshan Govern- 
ment has made similar arrangements through its Akskal at Yar. 
kund. ‘The Yarkund merchants from these countries applied for 
and secured the adoption, by their respective rulers, of measures for 
their safety on the road all the way to Yarkund and Kashgar. 
The Kashmiri “ Akskal” however could make no such arrngements 
in regard to the Kashmir and Ladakh merchants trading to Yar- 
kund. Neither the Kashmir Government, then under Dewan Kri- 
param, nor the Ladakh “ Gyulpo” (ruler) Botraj took any notice 
of the matter. The traders between Leh and Yarkund were never 
called upon by any authority or the “ Akskal” to pay duty like 
the other traders, nor did they ever try to secure in the manner 
above described the protection of any ruler. The Yarkund Govern- 
ment, in giving up the duty, considered itself freed from all respon- 
sibility of protecting the traders, aad never cared for their safety on 


the road. Hence the traders from Leh have ever since been without 





* Budukhshan, Leh. 

+ “ Akskal,” meaning * White-beard,” is the “ Punch” or Head Chodhree of 
traders from a particular country ; thus there is at Yarkund an “ Akskal” of Kokan 
for the traders from the Kokan country to Yarkund. Another tor Budukhshanee 
merchants, and a third for merchants trading to Yarkund from Leh. ‘The last is 
a Kashmiri named Khwajah Ahmed Alee (son of Khwaja Kasim Ali who was 
Akskal before,) who is also a merchant. 

The Akskal attends to the interests of the traders from his country. Hei ig 
their representative in the Adalut of the Wang. 

The Kokan Akskal is called the Undijanee Akskal. The term “ Undijaneo” i ig 
applied to all natives of the Kohan territory. 
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a master who would defend them against the attacks ‘of the 
“ Kirghiz,’ and are left to take care of themselves the best way they 
can, on the road. _ 

‘The caravans go armed, but’ they ard at times tall by 
the party of robbers, which generally numbers from 100 to 250° 
men, armed with sword, matchlock or 1 and mounted on 
hardy hill ponies. :  <he : | 


The Koonjootee robbers lie i In. saben: either at Altagh or 
Koolunooldee. Koolunooldee | is s 8 days journey from Shingshal, a 


tract of country in possession of the Koonjootes King Ghacanfar, 
across the Karakoram. 


These places are ina desolate valley, where no provisions* or 
protection from the inclemencies of the weather are. procurable. 
The robbers therefore cannot fortunately stay long there. 

Since 1966 Sumbut, (1849 A. D.) there have been four cases of 
depredations by these robbers. 


Iséin 1906. (1849.) The robbers siiaaved a kafila, includ- 
ing an agent of Vuzeer Gooshaoon ; they were however repulsed by | 
the kafila, leaving 6 men killed. The robbers had the audacity to 
prosecute the kafila before the “ Wang” and “ Umban” of Yar- 
kund, alleging that their brethren had been killed in a quarrel 
while they were on a hunting excursion. The authorities credited 
their statement, and punished Vuzeer Gooshaon’s agent and others 
by a fine of 2000 Rs. besides detention in the Hawalat of Goos- 
haoon’s agent for about a month | | 


Qnd. In 1909 St., (1853 4. p.) a large kafila plundered of 
property worth 15,000 Rs.; many men aenapees to be sold as 


slaves. wr 





* Besides grass, fuel and water at. Koolunooldee only. 
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Srd. 1914 St., (1856-57 a. D.} asmall kafila looted. The 
wife of the Kotwal of Yarkund, who had returned from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, was also kidnapped. 


Ath, 1916 St., ([S59 .a. p.) a kafila ef 10 men of Kokear in 
Yarkund, with 70 camels laden with merchandize, looted. 


Few kafilas travel in winter,* the time when the Kirghiz 
infest the road. a | “ 

About 6 years ago Maharaja Goolab Sing sent a man “ Kood- 
doosjoo,” a Kashmiri trader, to the Kashmir “ Akskal” at Yar- 
kund, to arrange for the levy of duty for him from the Leh traders 
at that place; but he returned without effecting any thing. 
The Akskal informed him that nothing could be done until the Ma- 
haraja had provided for the safety of the caravans from the Kirghiz 
robbers. : | 


Again, two years afterwards, Maharaja Runbeer Singh sent one 
Uzeezjoo Moonshee, in his service, to Yarkund with the same object . 
but the moonshee was stopped at the Yarkund Choki (Police post) 
of Kokiar (stage No. 23 of Route 1 A., four stages on this side of 
Yarkund) for six months, and afterwards turned out of Yarkund 
with disgrace.t 


FIscal, OBSTRUCTIONS TO TRADE under the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment at Leh, and oppression of Busteeram, the Thanadar of Leh, 
towards traders from all directions. 


The customs duties levied at Leh, do not appear to have 
affected Punjab and Yarkund trade at all. They are I am informed 
the same as those fixed by Vuzeer Zorawur Sing after his con~ 
quest of Ladakh in 1834, a. D., and are very hght in comparison 
to thase levied in other parts of the Maharaja’s dominions, ag the 
subjoined comparative’ table will show : 





* From Poh to Chet (Dacémber to Hebruary). ! : 

+ No new traveller can pass the chokees of Kiljan and Kokiar, the two police posts 
of Yarkund, on the two branches of the road from Leh to Yarkund, (see stages No. 
27 and 33 of the Route No. TA Table of Routes) without the permission of the 
“Umban” or “ Wang.” 

When a new traveller arrives at either chokee, the police report to the “ Wang,” 
detgining the traveller pending receipt of orders. Shahzada.Sooltan Mahomed, 
the Kokan envoy, on his retarn from the Punjab in 1855, was thus detained at the . 
ae for six months before he could obtain permission of the Umbanm to 
proceed. “2 : 
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Imports TO LEH FRoM KULLU, PUNJAB. 





[Import duty as far as 
Sreenugur. 




















3 Import du 2 gs Export duty 
Articles. ee du- ty at Jam S = Z  |from Leh to 
| ‘| md. o%  |Yarkund. 
a8 Sa 
“2 H 
me | Re 
Per md Per md, 
| 1 R. As. P 
Opium, O00 6 14,0; +6 48 0 0 11 0 
' perjct.of 
: value 
Goatskin, 6 | 4] 0} Do. 8 |12) 0 o 25'‘“ 
Cotton piece goods. 
Soofedee, ; 3.| 7 Ol Do. 20 | 7 } oll o 
Chintz, + 317 Do. 28 (15) 0 
Kiriana, 
Cardamu.ns, = 
Huldee, a 
Dried ginger, e 3 | 7] Gl Do. 10 | 3| 3 0 11 0 
Cloves, ees 
Pepper, eet 
Indigo. 
Punjabee, | , 8.1] AO Do. 22 |12) 0 ; 011 0 
Khoorja, <0 3 | 7 O} Do. 40 | 4) © 
Drugs, eee f 2 8 0 6 4, 8} 210 “ Maf.” 
Ninkuchoor, vi pP-}¢} — perict. per ct. per ct. ' 
Imports To LEH From YARKUND. 
Import at|Import to | Sreenu- 
Jammtt | Punjab by | gur from 
from Leh. Kalla Leh, 
from Leh, | . 
—_——_—__ - - > elicited Cha — —_—_—_—— .-_—_ —a_- 
' Per md. .| Permd..| Per md. * Recently 
| reduced from 
Churus, wef "Fe 4 O- gj * 2 |12 27-6-0 to 2-8, 
Tea, 1 1410) .Nil. 3 
Shawl wool, white, 6/40) 1 14] O} Nil + Reduced 
= black, . 0'00 1 | 4) 0 interdi ct'e } from 37-14, 
Silks, 1 1410). Nil. 3 ; 
Kiriana.— Darchee- Tt It was 6-14 
nee, Chobcheenee, per ingot. 
&e,, wd 1 12 Nil. 3 . 
Silver ingots, per | Nowt Nil 
‘ingot, dist ual O}'*Maf.” “Maf.”| § Reduced 
Ponies, horses, os | Maf,” Nil. Ditto}. from 5-9. 
? 
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The only additional duty imposed since, is a cess of 2 per cent, 
by the names of “ Choongee ” (on goods sold by weight 1 per cent.) 
and “ Shoomaree ”’ (on goods sold by number 1] per cent). 


The customs duties and the extra cesses have. been furmed to 
Purtapshah,* the Contractor General of Customs throughout the 
Maharaja’s territories, for 20 000+ rupees a year. Busteeram, the 
Thanadar of Ludakh, has no control over the Customs Department, 


But Busteeram’s extensive asia specalnt ona: both on 
_ account of the Maharaja’s Government and himself, materially in- 


terfere with the prosperity and freedom of trade in Ladakh. |, 


He has .been the local head of the- Ladakh: Presidency. since 
1847, and had accompanied Vazeer Zorawar Singh .in his expedi- 
tion against Ladakh in 1834.. .He has great mterest at the Durbar 
with. Vazeer Zorawaroo—his countryman— (both being’ natives of 
Kashtwar) who is governor of Ladakh. 


‘With reference to the former custom of trading. by the 
“ Gyulpos’ (former native rulers of Ladakh), with Changthan, 
(Rudokh), the Maharaja’s Government takes a prominent part in 
the trade of shawl-wool, tea, salt, sulphur, frorh Chathan, through 


Busteeram as its commercial agent in Ladakh. 


The systems by which trade in Changthan shawl-wool and salt 
1s conducted are described in the Table A of ane and se 
see No. 1 of Imports. 

Had Busteeram contented himself with acting as an agent 
only, all perhaps would have been right, as it used to be, under 


—_— SS 
* A Khutree, native of Rawulpindee. 
¢ 18,000 Customs. 
2,000 Dullalee, Choongee, Shoomaree. 





20,000 
The farm has since been raised to 40,000 rupees per annum. 
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the Gyulpos ; but Busteeram is also the greatest private merchant im 
Ladakh. Armed with power, political as well as commereial, and 
authorized (as it is bélieved) also to trade for himself} an avaricious 
and unscrupulous man like him cannot. be expected to lose any op- 
portunity of enriching himself at the expense of his master, and 
the mercantile community, at such a great mart as Le. 

He has a firm of his own at Le, in the name of Ramjee his 
nephew (sister’s son). His. wife, his adopted son, and nephew, 
(brother’s son), also trade separately for him. They purchase and 
sell goods at their own prices to traders from all directions. 

Goods at arbitrary prices are forced upon traders in lien of 
cash advances or payments to Ladakh ‘and Changtlan age for 
the purchase of shawl-wool, tea and salt. 

No trader can dare decline his offers or those of his cduiiees: 
for fear of being molested and oppressed by Busteeram in various 


ways. 


Tl. rave BErweeN CuancTHan anp Kasumir, via Le AnD 
THE PunsaB, via Rampur. 

Changthan is a plain in Rudokh. A large commercial fair is an- 
nually held in August at Gurdokh (or Garo) seat of the Provincial 
Government of Rudokh, where traders from Lassa, Ladakh , Kashmir, 
the Simla Hill States, Ghurwal, Kumaocon, Rampur, Bishehr, and 
Nepal, assemble for the mterchange of the productions of China, 
Hindustan, Kashmir, Ladakh, Punjab and the. Simla Hill States, &e. 





1. AS REGARDS THE TRADE BETWEEN KASHMIR AND LADAKH 
AND CHANGTHAN. 
The imports to Leh principally are :— 
1. Shawl-wool, and wool, 


cc 


Tea, from Lassa. 
Salt. 

Borax. 

Sulphur. 
Musk-bags. 
Judwar, (Zedoary). 


cee ee (ee eee ee 


Exports FROM KasSHMIR AND LEH. 


1. Saffron.* Sugar Candy.t Baltee Chadirs,’ Pusmeena.t} 
On-the whole the trade has been diminishing for the last 15 
years ; it is chiefly monopolized by the Maharaja’s Government. 


In Changthan shawl-wool§ the imports have decreased, as 


shown above, since the Yarkund wool has found way into Kashmir. 


As regards tea, see No, 4 B of Table A, No. II. 
3 Salt, ,, 7. 
3 Borax, ,, 6 B. 

Sulphur,, 6 C. 

Musk-bags, see No. 8. 


» 
” 

Tea is annually brought direct from Lassa to Leh by a trader 
(who goes by the name of “ Chubba ”) on the part of the “ Lama” 
of Lassa. He takes saffron inreturn. He is allowed “ Begar” for 
the transport of his goods through the Maharaja’s territories. The 
Maharaja’s Government also sends a man every third year with 
Kashmir goods to Lassa for the purposes: of trade. He is m 
return allowed “ Begar” through the Lassa territory. This man 
in Lassa is called “ Loobchook ” or “ Vukeel.” ‘Fhe Changtlian . 


* No 28 Table No. A. 1. 


Tt No. 30 di 
§ See No. 1B of Table A. No. IL 
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merchant sent by the Zong or Governor of Ghurdokh to Leh is 
entitled to “ Begar” in the Ladakh territory. 


III. TrRapDE BETWEEN THE PUNJAB AND CHANGTHAN 


THROUGH RaMPoor. | 


Trade on a large scale is believed to be carried between Ram- 
poor and Changthan. All the shawl wool consumed in the Punjab 
is brought through Rampoor. Borax, Wool, Phoolee, Salt, Musk- 
bags, all Changthan productions, are also imported for the Punjab 
markets or for consumption in Bishehr, and other Hill mtn: 


Little or no tea is imported. 


Brocades, beoad alot sugar candy, ce cotton piece 
goods, rice, are exported. 


A list of articles brought to the fair “ Luvee” at Rampoor, 
from Chathan and Kunawur &c., in September 1861], is appended.* 


IV. TRADE BETWEEN THE PUNJAB, AND THE JAMMU AND 


KASHMIR PROVINCES. — 


oA list of the Exports and Imports i is give en in el ‘A. Nos. 
Ul and IV. 


-* A reference to the “ Ayeep-Purmut”’ or “a a 
duties prescribed by the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, to be 
levied for the three years 1918, 1919, and 1920 Sumbut, 
(1861- 62, 62-63, 63-64, a. D.) on merchandize between Kashmir 
and the Punjab, by the several routes (viz, the Jammu and Bani- 
hal-route No. VII., the Akhnoor route No. IX., the Bhimbur route 





* Table A. No. V. 


oct 

No. VIII., and the Moozufurabad route No.. X.), shews that the 
Jammii and Banihal route has been authoritatively* laid down as 
| the only channel 

* Abstract of assages in the  Ayeen-i-Purmut.” by which all the 


“‘ Chob koot,"’ Buzzazee, (cotton piece goods, flowered : 
cotton brocades, broad cloth, silks, silk, woollen cloths, staple articles of 


&c. &£.) | 
Tea ' torte, irjana. trade from the 
“ Miheen, (cardamums. . . 
“* Badian khutaee, ree Punjab, with the 
“'Tarmeric, Toorunjbeen. | _ exception of Salt, 


“© Sheer khisht, kirmdana. 

‘‘ Lac, Rung-i-Firoza, Vermillion, (Mazoo, &c. &.,) are to be.. tak- 
are not to be taken between Punjab and Sreenugur by ; 
any route other than ars of Jammu and Banihal, on ©" to Kashmir; 
pain of confiscation of the ea Megee. ¢ 

‘““In some eer tuty _ been raised to divert the that, while the 
course of trade from the Akhnoor, Bhimbur, and Mo- : . 
zufrabad routes to Jammu, with a view to bring about duties leviable on 
the “ Abadee ” of that town.” the Jammt and 


“ Course country cloth, to be taken to Sreenugur, is to 

be purchased at Jammu. Its purchase in the Punjab Banihal route 
is prohibited. Turmeric to be also purchased at Jam- ie a8 
mii.” | have been slight- 

‘ gee _ ly lowered in 
some instances, those on the Akhnoor, Bhimbur, and Moozufura- 
bad routes have been raised in no less than 88 cases ; and that. 
large reductions have been made in the duties levied on the direct 
route from Jammi to Leh by Soorpo, (No. III. route). This -is 


the worst and least frequented route in the Maharaja’s dominions. 


All this has been done to make Jammu, the channel and ene 
trepot of all trade throughout the dominions, an object which the. 
Maharaja has for thé last two years and upwards been’ endeavoure- 
ing to accomplish by alt the means in his power.’ He has been 
inducing some of the Umritsur merchants to establish branch: 
firms at Jammu, and advancing money. to Muhajuns on liberal 


terms. 


a Pads oe 





... APPENDIX XXIV.—/Continued.). 


. AssTRACT OF ImpoRTSs AND Exrorrs. 

Taking Leh as the centre of trade between the Punjab and the Maharaja 
OF Sonn and Kashmir on one side, and Yarkund and Changthan on 
the, other, the following Abstract shows the totals of the estimated 
annual ‘Imports and Exports :-— 


te 



























d Import 
Prime E | Hire up| ‘Value 
IMPORTS. Cost. ae to Leh.} at Veh: 
From the Punjab, | 95,342 | 5,805 | 8,464 ,| 1,44,344 
yy) the Maharaja’s Territories, ... | 41,205 1,850 aS 56,416 
os Yarkuud, _.. | 85,903 | *19,489 35,293 2,10,443 
beth Changthan, 7, fs Nil. 1,79,300 
| Total Imports, 726,644 -§,90,508 

















Value Export from Leh 








of export. 
|. Zo the Punjab, ... | 92,009 14,7 74 
From Yarkund, ... | 91,709 14,774 
Changthan, eds 300 aes 
| 


| the Maharaja's territories (Jammi: § Kashmir ), 2,086,942 














Tables of Exports and Imports,Nos: I. and TI. and the Abstract Statts. 


From Yarkund, "98,462 
4) Changthan, re " (1,18,480 
6, Yarkund,. | * arr 
From the Punjab, 
, the Jamniti and’ Kashmir Provinces, « 
ndiant -Changthan, 
] ‘ 
To Changthan, — enc 
From the Maraja’s Territories, eee 
a ie Yarkund, obe 
e 
54 | Consumed in Ladakh and Balti, o 
7) \ 
o From the Punjab, ; db 
“ad » vammi & Kashmir, hi 
‘Zz | yi Yankond, . ope 
= | » Changthan, zs 
ee. ii) ' } ' 4 —___- a 
ti L | Total Exports, - . on 5,90:503 | 10,221 |’ Mi 





Total estimated Duty “Import and “ Export ” levied at 
Leh according to the “ deen” or Tariff, 





. | $36,865 


# 19,489 according to the “ Aeen,” 26,073 supposed to be actually levied. 
+ 33,228 amount supposed to be actually levied. 
{ 43,449 actual estimated proceeds. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—No. II. IMPORTS.—/(Continued.) 


Name of place 
where produce 






3 Place of Place of By 
or from whence Rewarts. 
originally im- Export. Import. what route. MAR 
ported. : 























Yarkunad Chowries.—Price at} . 
Yarkund, 1 or 2 Tunkas = 2} 
to 6 annas each; at Leh, 1} to 
2+ Rs. each ; and at Kashmir, 2 
to 4 Rs. 

Changthan Chowries.—Price at 
Changthan, not known ; at Leh, 
1 and 14 Co.’s Rs. ; and at Kaeh- 
mir, about 2 Co.’s Res, 





~~ 


Gee 
Price in she Punjab, 


from 1 to 4 rupees, 











12} CORAL, (‘“Mirjan” or |Imported into 
|  Moonga,”) ». | Yarkund from Leh and Chang- No. IA. Imported occasionally, in small quan- 
Central Asia, | Yarkund, ...] than, we | No. VI. tities. 
Price variesaccording to size and color. 
Not imported for the last four years. 


13 | TURQUOISES, “ Firoza,” .,, | Persia through About 5,000 Rs. worth of turquoises is 
: Bukhara and ; imported annually into Leh, and thence 

Khokand, ‘ae Ditto, wee | Ditto, we. | Ditto. exported to Changthan, for Lassa, &c. 
: An inferior stuff called ‘‘ Yoo,” pro- 

duced in the Changthan and Lassa 
territory, is imported into Ladakh, 
where it is woin by females in “ Pe- 


14 | “ SUNG-I-YUSHUB” (Jade), Yarkund and | , raks ” or head dresses. 
Khutun, Ditto, eee | Ditto, vee | Ditto. Not imported for the last 15 years. 
Lapis lazuli, About 2 seers are imported to Leh, 
A. LAPIS-LAZULI, (Lajwurd,) | mines in Bud- Leh and Kash- the whole of which is taken to Kash- 


(a dye), wo. | ukhshan, ,;,! Ditto, eo | malr, ee | Nos, IA & Vi mir. This article is not now imported 
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(||| For consumption in 
Ludakh, Bultee, &. 


x 


@{{ All consumed in Lu- 
dakh, Bultee, &. 


### Sold to Hajees or pil- 
grims who take it down to 
Hindoostan and other fore 
eign couutries for sale. 


+++ Export duty at Leh 
as well as transit duty be- 
tween Leh and Cashmeer, 
&c. The former is estimat- 
ed to be 2,000 Rs. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—( Continued.) 
LIST of the Table of Routes. 
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. From To By what places. REMARES. 

| 

A — — —_ 

I | Umritsur, ... [LehinLudakh, Vid Noorpoor and] By Major Mont- 
Sooltanpoor in | Somerie, G. T. 8. 
Koollvo, ae 

Ia} Leh, Yarkund, ... | 1. The Zumistanee 


route by the valley 
of the Shayook 
river and the chou- 
kee of Kokiar, ... 
2. The Tabistanee 

| of Yarkund,guide 
route by the valley] | , erie 
of the. Noobra | ie. Gna san 
river and the chou- | 
kee of Kilian, 


Compiled from 
information fur- 
nished by Mo- 
>hummud Umeen 





IT | Umritsur, ...| Rampoor in ot 
Bishehr, and Vid Spitee, 


] Taken from’ 
Vid, Chhomoreeree} “ Cunning ha m’s 


th ence to Ladakh.” 
Leh, sis Lake, a 
III | Jummoo, ... | Leh, ... | Vid Sooroo, From native in- 


formation. 


Taken from a 
vernacular work 
on the Bishehr 
chiefship by Extra 
Assistant Commis- 


sioner Sham Lal. 
> 
j 


Garo in Cha-| By Shalkhur, a 
than, Eastern | frontier town of 
Thibet (Chi-| Bishehr on the 
nese territory)| Chinese boundary 


IV | Rampoor, ... 


? 


Garo, ... | By Koolloo, Ram- 
poor and Shipkee, 
Ditto By Koolloo, Ram- 
poor, the Kio- 
brung Pass and 
Chuprung, (Tsap- 
rang,) dais 
Shipkee, ... | Along the Icft bank 
of the Sutluj. By 
Dr. Gerard, ... 
Rudokh, in | Via Koolloo, Lahool 
Eastern Thi-| and Spitee, 
bet (Chinese 
territory,) 


IV a' Mundee, 
IV 3} _CODittto 


IV A. B. ND. 
, By Major Mont- 





gomerie, G. T., 


IV c Simla er 
; Survey of India. 








IV vp Mundee, 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—( Continued.) 














List of Routes—Concluded. 

£ 

5 

: From To By what places. REMARKS. 
0 

a 

IV Mundee, ... | Garo, . | Vid Tashigong, ... |) 

Ivy Ditto | Rudokh, ...| Vid Cheenee and]: By Major 


V | Sreenugur,... | Leh, 


VI | Leh, eas Chathan, 
(Garo), ... 


VIT | Umritsur, ... | Sreenugur, 
_ | (Kashmeer), 


VIII] Goojrat, ...| Sreenugur, 


IX | Umritsur, ... Ditto 
Ditto Ditto 


X | Peshawur,... Ditto — 


XI| Rawulpindee| Murree, and 
thenee to 
Sreenugur, 


. | By Drds, Se 


Kun, 







> coe G. 


Compiled from 
ative information. 


Vii Sakhtee in 
- Ludakh, Sas 


By Jummoo and 
Banihal; 


By Bhimbhur and 
the Peer Pome 
range, 


Taken from 
| the Punjab 
Route Book. 

f No. VIII com- 
piled chiefly from 
native informa- 
tion. 


By Ukhnoor, _... 


Ditto Taken from the 


oute Map of Major 
ontgomerie, G. T. 
. of India. 


By Hureepoor, in f Taken from the 
Ifuzara, Moozufur- Punjab Route Book. 


abad and Bara- 
moola, 


By the Gohalun By Major Mont- 
Ferry, Chukar and omerie, G. T. S. 
Ooree, and Bara- 
moola, 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—( Continued.) 


Route No.1. From Umritsur vid Noorpoor, Sooltanpoor, in Koolloo, to 
Leh in Ludakh. 





















Estimat 


ed dis- 


: : REMARKS. 
NAMES OF PLACES. nee 


ee GRE GENE yp WE eS SE 


From Umritsur to 
Kutthoonungul, 


Butala, 
Bidheepoor, 
Goordaspoor, 
Udeenanugur, 
Puthankot, 


Noorpoor, 2,050 feet above tke sea. 


Kotla, 

Tilok Nath, 
Shahpoor, 

Kangra, 

Buwarna, 

Baijnath, ee 
Hureebagh, 


There is also a more direct route to 
Kumad the 18th halting place. 


8,006 feet. Cross the Bias river. 


Sairee, (or Huttee), 
Mundee, a 


Cross the Bias and a Tributary. 


Cross Tiri pass. 
4,092 feet.. 


17 
18 
19 


Kumad, 
Bajoura, 
Sooltanpoor, 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—( Continued.) 
Route No. 1—Concluded. 





Estimat- 





° * e 
No.| NAMES OF PLACES. - = REMARES. 
ance 1n 
miles. 
20 | Nugur, ss 14 
21 | Jugut sak, os 9 
22 | Phookcheen, oh 14 | 13,300 feet. Rotung Pass. 
23 | Koksur, es 19 Cross Rotung Pass and the Chundra 
; river by a rope bridge. Difficulty about 
crossing ponies. 
24 | Seesoo, i) 13 
25 | Gundluk, ies 11 
26 Khurdoong, eu 12 Left bank of Bhaga. Road narrow 
but safe. 
27 Kolung, ae 13 Ditto 
28 | Darcha, so 11 
29 | Mangba, so 18 16,221 feet. Bara lacha Pass; gene- 
rally covered with snow, though not 
deep. 
30 | Kilang, eee 1G | Cross ditto. 
31 | Churpa, = 10 
32 | Sumdo, ee 14 
33 | Sumgal, sad 18. | 17,000 feet at foot of pass. Cross 
Lunglacha Pass to river. 
34 | Morecha, Ne 10 Pond of fresh water. 
35 | Rookcheen, eh 8 Generally a Tartar or Bhotee camp. 
36 | Dubring, ao 15 Do. the nearer the Tughlungla the 
better. 
37 | Gya, ue 17 | 18,042 feet. Cross the Tughlung Pass. 
38 | Ooghshee, ok 15 
39 | Marchulung, Seg 9 Attabagh, or Bagh beyond Atta. 
40 | Chuchot, ee 11 | Golabbagh. 
41 | Leh 10 11,278 feet. Cross the Indus by 
? ca bridge. 
287 - 





Granp Torat, 525 miles =815 kos. 
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APPENDIX NO. XXIV.—( Continued.) 


ROUTE NO.I A. 


Form Leh to Yarkund, compiled from information gathered from Mo- 
hummud Umeen of Yarkund (Guide of the Poems: and 
some Ludakh merchants. 


\ GENERAL REMARKS. 


There are two routes from Leh to Yarkund, one by the Shayook river and 
Kokiar, traversed in the cold weather from Mughur to Phagun (Novr. to Feby.) and 
hence called “ Zumistanee ;” and the other by Suser and Kilian, travelled in the 
hot weather from Sawun to Katik (July to October) and called “ Tabistanee.” 
Both join at the foot of the Karakoram mountain pass (18,600 feet); after cross* 
ing which, separate at a place called Muliksha or Aktagh (4th stage after the pass) 
whence they proceed to Yarkund in different directions. 


The “ Zumistanee” route between Leh a Karakoram, crossing the “ Digur 
La” or Digur pass (stage No. 2) joins the river Shayook at a place called Uhgam 
No. 3, thence proceeds up the narrow valley of the Shayook river, winding along 
the circuitous course of the river as far as “‘ Duhn-i-Moorghee”® No, 12 it then ascends 
up the pass through an elevated plateau called the “ Maidan-i-Dubsan,” a dreary, 
gravelly, uneven, extensive plain, about twelve kos in breadth, without vegetation, 
and covered with snow in winter. The ascent over the Karakoram leads down in 
a north-westerly direction along the Yarkund stream to Mulikshah, No. 19, (where 
the Zumistanee and Tabistanee routes separate), and Koolunooldee (stage No. 24); 
thence crossing the Yungduwan pass, the road runs down northward ina valley 
as far as the foot of the Toopduwan pass, No. 81, ascending which, slopes down into 
the plains of Yarkund. 


The Tabistanee route from Leh crossing over the Khurdoong pass, No. 2, and 
the Shayook river near Suttee, No. 4, proceeds up the Noobra valley (one of the 
richest and most densely populated valleys in Ludakh) along the left bank of the 
Noobraf river to the foot of the Kurawalduwan (steep difficult pass) leading to a 
loftier agg more difficult pass, that of “‘ Suser” 17,500.feet high and covered with 
perpetual snow. Across Suser the road joins the Zumistanee route at Duhn-i-Moorghee, 
No. 12; thence over the Karakoram pass to Mulikshah or Aktagh as above describe 
ed. The road from Leh to Suser lies in a north-westerly direction. 


From Mulikshah or Aktagh, No. 19, the Tabistanee route skirts the Aktagh range 
north-east ward to the Sooget pass, crossing which it follows the course of a stream 
(tne Sooget, the Karakash and the Toogirmunlik, one after the other) to the foot of 
another very difficult pass, the “ Kilian-Duwan.” The road across the pass goes 
along the Kilian stream to the large village of Kilian, passing by the Police Post 
of Kilian—thence plain open country to Yarkund. . 
rr 

* From Uhgam to Choongjungul No. 7, North-East-North and thence to 
Moorghee Northward. 

+ Also called “ Yurma” by the Thibetans. 
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The Tabistanee route is closed by snow on the Kurawulduwan, the Suser and 

the Kilian mountains in winter. 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE TWO ROUTES. 

I. The difficulties of the mountain passes :— 

f On the Zumistanee route. 

1st. The Digur La (No, 2). Precipitous ascent for about a kos, impracticable 
for laden horses that have to be relieved of their burdens over the pass by Yaks. 
It is partly covered with perpetual suow. 

2nd. The Karakoram pass (18,600 feet above the level of the sea). 

The passage through the Dubsan Plateau south of the pass in snow and cold 
winds attended with danger. The inclemencies of the weather are keenly felt 
on this elevated open spot. The Karakoram mountain pass is surrounded by un- 
wholesome atmosphere, which brings on headache and stomachic disorders, for 
‘which bitters and sour things are used by travellers with benefit. Many beasts of 
burdens (ponies and horses) are carried away by fatigue and difficulty of breathing. 
Some ascribe this insalubrity in the air to the bad smell of a grass growing here, 
and others to the scent of wild leeks. (See Cunningham’s Ladakh, page 47). 

8rd. The Yungduwan pass, No. 25. Ascent for about 5 kos. 

4th. The Toopduwan pass, No. 31. An ascent for.about 4 kos, 

On the Pabistanee route. 
1st. The Khurdoong pass, (No. 2). Steep ascent, impassable for laden horses. 
_ 2nd. The Kurawulduwan pass, No. 8 A, (also called Tooteeyulak) 17, 660 feet 
high, covered with perpetual snow. 

- 8rd. The Suser pass, No. 11, 17,500 feet high, a most difficult pass. 

4th. The Kuarakoram pass, asin the Zumistanee route. 

5th. The Soogetduwan. 

6th. The Kilianduwan, No. 19 A, steep ascent, more difficult than the Kara- 
koram pass, like the Suser. Passable for 3 or 4 months only in the year, July to Octr. 

IT. The passage over rivers on the Tabistanee route :— 

a i The Shayook river near Suttee (4) and again beyond the Suser pass, 
o. 11), 

A farious torrent in summer. Travellers have sometimes to wait for days 
until the stream is fordable. Men and horses are sometimes carried away by the 
torrent. Fora full description of this river, see Cunningham’s Ladakh (pages 94, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103.) 

' The Shayook in winter is everywhere fordable, and is, above Lamakyemt, frozen 
over, when it becomes like a metalled rcad. Travellers going by the Zumistanee 
route therefore find an easy passage along the bed of the river. 

2nd. The Tooteeyulak stream, which is crossed twice at Nos. 8 and 10. 
The torrent subsides in the mornings in summer, when it is fordable; in the evenings 
the stream becomes swollen by the melted snows from the Suser mountains. 

III. The Zumistanee route passes through an uninhabited mountainous country. 
Travellers are obliged to carry provisions on Tattoos for the most part of the route 
In certain places water, grass and fuel even are not procurable. 

On the Tabistanee route supplies are procurable’ throughout tho N oobra valley. 
Further on travellers have to take provisions with them as in the Zumistanee ronte. 

IV. The danger to life and property from the. violence of the Koonjoodee 
robbers who infest the route from Aktagh (No. 19, where both the Zamistance and 
Tabistanee routes meet) to Koolunooldee, No. 24 of the Zamistanee route. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—2Zoute No. 1 A—Contimued. 
The Zamistanee Route by the valley of the Shdyook river and the 
Choukee of Kokiar. 




















Rona 
EsTIMATED 
¢ @| Names OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
a? IN KOS. 
2 \ 
TR 
1 | From Lé to Suboo, ... | 6 Hos. | A_ village at tho foot of the 
: Digur pass. Hoad good. 
2| Digur, | 8 » | A village beyond the Digut Lé, 
a difficult. mountain pass; the 
summit is covered with perpe- 
tual snow ; road never closed. 
Ascent steep for about a kos, 
descent easier for about 4 kos. 
8 Uhgam, eee 5 2» | A small hamlet on the left bank 


of the Shéyook river. 


From this place to Moorghai, 
No. 12, the road runs up the 
valley of the Shéyook river, 
winding along the stream, 
which is crossed and re-crossed 
some twenty-four times be- 
tween these two places. The 
river is frozen over in winter 
beyond Lamakyenty No. 6, in 
the months of December, Ja- 
nuary and February, when 
people travel over the ice.. The 
bed of the river is sandy or 
gravelly. Grass and fuel in 
plenty, all the way. 


No habitation on the road ‘from 
this to Khulustan, No. 80 A, 
excepting Lamakyent, No. 6, 
and the tents of the pastoral 
tribes between Nos. 27 and 30. 
Caravans take provisions for 
their onward journey from this 
place, 


Seas Ss lll 
w 
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APPENDIX. XXIV.—Route No..1 A—Continued, 























2 d 
STIMATED 

o Z| Name or PLacgs. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
i, ol | IN KOS. : 

sea? 

wn 

4] Pukra, ... | & kos. | A halting place. A spring of 

’ water. 
5 | Chimchék, alias Pukh- 
pukh, cee SB Gy Ditto ditto. 
6 Lamakyent, mi a A village, having 5 houses. Tra- 


vellers carry provisions with 

them from this place also for 
their onward journey, as far as 

Khulustan, No. 30 A. 


7 | Choong jungul, | 10 = A fine pasture groundp where 
| people of the surrounding 
country graze their flocks of 
sheep, goats, yaks and horses. 
At a point on the road, called 
“Changthang-jilgha” (mean- 
ing the Chanthan stream), two 
koe further on from Choong- 
jungul, the Chhung-chhinmo 
stream from the north joins the 
Shayook river, and a road 
strikes off north-east towards 
Rudokh and Chanthan by 
Chhoomoortee. 


8 Doongyulak, » {12 «4, A halting place. . 
Between Choong-jungul and 
Doongyulak, two kos from 
Changthang-jilgha, is a halting 

place called Kupturkhana. 


9 Mundurlik, -- | 10, A halting place. An old fort 
called Yoorghoolook. Little 
or no snow falls on the portion 
of the road from Uhgam fo 
this place (Mundurlik). Fur- 
ther on it continually snows 
during winter as far as Brungsa, 
but the road is never closed. 

10 Kootuklik, Gor 8 A halting place. A spring of 
water called ‘‘ Boolak.” 

Yartuvee another halting place, 
about two kos from Mundurlik. 

A stream called ‘“ Kurajilgha” 

joins the Shayook near Yar- 

tuvee. 


ee ee 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. 1 A—Continued. 








Cong 
°o 
ESTIMATED 
of NAMES OF PLACES. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
7, 80 , IN KOS, 
axdjeed 
TM 











11 | Sooltan Chooshkoon,... | 10 kos. | 4 halting place. Road gravelly. 
12 | Duhn-i-Moorghee, ... | 12 _,, Ditto ditto. 


Another halting place called 

“ Kuratagh” on the road about 

5 kos from Sooltan Chooshkoon. 

The river Shayook is left at 

Duhn-i-Moorghee, and the road 

ascends up ina north easterly 

direction towards the Kara- 

koram Pass in a narrow valley. 

13 Boolak-i-Moorghee, oe 8, A halting place. A spring of 

- sweet water, grass and fuel in 

abundance. 

Another halting place called 

Choongtash, about 7 kos from 
Duhn-i-Moorghee. 


” Boorsee isa thick grass which 
is used for fuel. Country full 
of Boorsee, hencethe name of 
this halting place. Three steep 
and difficult passes are crossed 

* between Boolak and Boorsee. 

The passes are called “ Kia,” a 

Toorkee word meaning “ pain.” 

Grass and fuel are not forthcom- 

: ing at the following ‘stages as 

® far as Aktagh. Travellers carry 

** Boorsee”” from this place for 

use as fuel on this portion of 

the road. 


Road in a Dara between high 
cliffs. | 

Here commences the ascent to 
the Dubsan Maidan, an exten- 
sive dreary table land or pla- 
teau about 12 kos broad. Seve- 
ral streams run across this 
plain, which dry up in winter. 
There is no vegetation, no grass, 
no fuel. The road through 

ae, the Maidan is gravelly. 

16 | Doulutbegooldee, ...]12 ,, | Acrossthe Maidan-i-Dubsén, from 

which the road descends to this 


place over an easy slope, for 
about 4 kos. 


14 |} Boorsee, «. 112 


15 | Kizil Ungoor, 1 8 


33 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. 1 A—Continued. 





Sona 
: STIMATED 
¢ | NameEs oF PLACES. DISTANCE 
Ze IN KOs. 
an 
Chaijoshjilgha, .. | 4 Kos. 
Summit of the Kara- 
koram Pass, ve ee ae 
Bultee Brungsa,  «.. | 4 » 
17 Brungsa, ve | 2 on 


Kiziltagh (or red moun- 
tain ), we] 4 oy 





REMARKS. 





Doulutbegooldee is a halting 
place at the base of the Kara- 
koram Pass, through which 
the Karakoram stream comes 
down to this place, and thence 
taking a south westerly direc- 
oe joins the Shayook at Yup- 
chan. 





In the pass. The ascent to the 
pass commences at Doulut- 
begooldee along the Karakoram 
stream. At this place, travellers 
rest for a while to drink tea, 
hence the name jaijoshjilgha. 


Ascent gradual. Near this point 
rise three streams; one runs 
down to the west and south, 
the second to the south, and 
the third to the north-east. 
The two first join at Yupehan 
and fall into the Shayook river, 
the third is the source of the 
Yarkund river. Siow in winter 
only over the pass, road never 
closed. 


A place on the slope of the pass, 
where the Bultees (Baltis) 
who carry their loads on their 
own backs halt for the night, 
hence the name “Bultee 
Brungsa” (or resting place of 
Bultees). The road lies along 
the Yarkund stream. 


Halting place at the foot of the 
Karakoram Pass ; descent gra- 
dual and easy along the Yar- 
kund stream. The pass is 
throughout passable to laden 
horses. 


The road from Brungsa to 
Koolunooldee, No. 24, lies in a 
valley along the Yarkund 
stream. 

Kiziltagh, a halting place. A 
copper mine close by, it is 
not worked. 
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Chadurtash, Pe 
18 | Wuhabjilgha, 
' Nezatash, es 


3 orgy ee 
Aktagh, sae 


20 


Khufeloong, ioe 
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DISTANCE 
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1 kos. 
3 y 
2 » 
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A halting place. <A road gtrikes 
off here towards the K@jAkash 
river, which leads to Elchee— 
capital of Khootun. 

A brushwood called “ Yurbugh- 
ree,” which answers for fuel, is 
to a small extent found here. 


A halting place. 

A large stone in a conical form 
about 20 yards in height to the 
left of the road. 


Halting place. 
of sweet water. 
ground. 

From Brungsa to this place, 
Aktagh, the valley between 
two high snow clad cliffs which 
shoot up from the Karakoram 
range is wide and open, sloping 
down to the north. No vege- 
tation, grass or fuel, excepting 
some brushwood at Chadartash. 
Road good. Little snow in 

- winter on the line of road. At 
Aktagh the Zamistanee and 
the Tabistanee roads separate ; 
the former proceeds down to 
the north west along the Yar- , 
kund stream, and the latter to 
the north east by Sooget. 

The road from Aktégh to 
Koolunooldee is during winter 
infested by the Koonjood rob- 
bers, erroneously called “ Kir. 
ghiz.” See Kirghiz jungul 

ZAMISTANEE ROUTE CONTINUED. 
Khbufeloong, a halting place, is 
also called “ Loongpa ” by the 
Thibitans, and “ Khoopoolugh- 
zee” by the Turks, all the 
three terms meaning mouth of 
a pass(“ Dura”). The valley 
gradually narrows between two 
cliffs running from east to west 
as far as Koolunooldee, No. 24. 
Road good all the way. 

The roads from the following 

passes that conduct from Yup- 

chan, Noobra, Chhorboot, over 


Several springs 
Some pasture 






STIMATED 
NAMES OF PLACES. DISTANCE 


IN KOS. 





21 
22 


Jindbulghoon, —_... | 10 kos. 
Bookhurooldee, .. | 10 


99 


23 Kirghiz-Jungul, eek Ot. S 








the Karakoram range join at 
Khufeloong :— | 
Yupchan. 
Noobra. 
Chhorboot. 
Grass and fuel procurable every 
where on the line of road from 
this place downward. 


A halting place. Grass, fuel and 
rock-salt procurable. 


Do. Two halting places : Khoo- 
tasjilgha and Ighursuldee on 
the road. The former is abont 
one kos and the latterabout four 
kos distant from Jindbulghoon. 

A halting place in a rich pasture 
ground. . 

The Kirgiz of Pamer Khoord. 
used half a century ago to infest 
the road at this place, hence 
the name “ Kirghiz-jungul.” 
They have since that period 
given up plundering in the 
Yarkund territory altogether, 
and the Koonjood Bandittihave, 
within the last forty years, 
occupied their place on this 
part of the route. From Koon- 
jood, 2 small territory owned 
by an independent Mohummu- 
dan ruler, named Shah Ghuzun- 
fur, near Hoonzee Nugur, the 
party of robbers, numbering 
from 100 to 250, cross the 
Karakoram range by the Shing- 
shul Pass, and following the 
course of the Koom stream in 
a north-easterly direction for 
6 days reach the point called 
“Gil,” where that stream falls 
into the Yarkund river, thence 
crossing the river a further 
journey of 6 days along the 
right bank brings them to 
Koolunooldee, between which 
place and Aktagh, No. 19, they 
infest the road. There is an- 
other shorter road also from 
the Shingshal Pass to Koolun- 
ooldee, which they follow. See 
Routes by the Passes over the 


Es 
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Karakoram range, between the 
Karakoram and the Chitral 
Passes, given in another place. 

The old road from Tashkurghan 

to the ‘“ Aksai-Chin” passes 
4 nee the Kirghiz-jungul. 

A halting place. 

Koolunooldee, oe] 12 kos. | ppout treotkos distant from Kir- 
ghiz-jungul to the left or west 
of the road are the remains of 
old buildings in the vicinity of 
a copper mine, which has not 
been worked within the last 
century. The spot is called 
Sisikboolak, from the name of 
a spring of water close by. 

the. One kos further on is ‘the tomb 
. + | of a Thibitan called, Muzar-i- 
Thibitee.” 

Three kos on is Bagh-i-Hajee 
Muhummanad, a nice green shady 
jungly spot, so called. 

Another jungly tract called “Yar. 
tivee ” three kos on. 

The road leaves the Yarkund 
river at Koolunooldee, and as- 
cends in a north.easterly direc- 
tion to the Kotul-i-Yungduwan, 
an easy pass. 


25 Oonkoor-i- Yungduwan, 8 <s A halting place over the “ Yung- 
' duwan ” Pass. 
Summit of the Pass,...| 1 ,, From Koolunooldee to the south. 


ern base of the pass the road 
lies in a narrow defile, along a 
stream (coming down from the 
pass) which is frozen over in 
winter. - 

From the base to the sammit 
of the pass, where the “ Tiznaf” 
stream rises, is an easy ascent of 
about 5 kos. ‘The descent to 
Toorighil, the following halting 
place beyond the pass, is also 
easy. Little snow falls over 
the pass in winter. 

26 Jone Road winds along the bed of the 
2 Toor-i-ghil, oe | Boy Tiznaf stream in a rich narrow 

valley, which varies in breadth 

from one to half a mile in 

places as far as Chiklik, No. 30. 

Grass and fuel in abundance. 
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Toorighil, a halting place. No 
| habitation. 

97 . A halting place. The valley here 
Doba, alias Sooget, ... | 10 kos, is cultivated by a pastoral tribe. 
the “ Pukhpo,” who live ina 
neighboufing valley, and keep 
large herds of yaks, sheep, goats 
and horses. They also supply 
travellers with grain, ghee, 
sheep, &c., in their Khirgahs or 
felt tents near the line of road 

between Sooget and Chiklik. 


Muzar-i-Badshah, ... | 2 4, = | Ditto ditto ditto. 

28 | Piltash, on i: ae Ditto ditto ditto. 

29 | Tualik, 4, 10g, Ditto ditto ditto, 

30] Chiklik, 1 7 | Ditto ditto ditto. 

; The river Tiznaf, a fordable 
stream throughout the year, is 
crossed and re-crossed no less 
than sixty times between Toori- 

hil and this place Chiklik. 
t is frozen over in the height 
of the winter. 


A village, containing 5 houses, 

30.4) Khulustan, wf Lon inhabited by Wuthees, whe 
cultivate, and also keep large 
herds of -cattle. The village 
is about a kos to the left of the 
road, and is visited only by 
such travellers as require to 
purchase provisions, &c., from 
there. 


: os The ‘“ Kotul-i-Toopduwan,” an 
BL) Ak-Musjid, we | B ss | easy pass, is crossed on the road. 
The summit is about midway. 
Akmusjid is an encampment 
“ Khirgah ” of pastoral Toorks 
and Tajiks, in a rich plain 
country beyond the pass, which 
is slightly covered with snow 
in winter. 


Two caves in rooks, inhabited b 
Hooahoonkoor, ve Bon ‘| pastoral Toorks and Tajiks, ic 
keep here large herds of ca¥tle, 
and also cultivate. Road in a 
wide rich valley, between two 
low rocks, as far as Poogar. 
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32 


33 
34 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


t 


Lungur Poosar, see 


Police post of Kokiar, 

_ Kokiar, a 
Beshtiruk, oo 
Kurghulik, ‘eee 


Yuk-Shumba Bazar,... 


Char-Shumba _ Bazar, 
alias Posgiém, was 





{ 


‘ESTIMATED 
DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 





. 6 kos. 


2 


t 
12 


12 


99 


” 


9. 


99 


99 





REMARKS. 


A village, having 8 houses, where 
four streams meet and go down 
to Kurghalik. | 

The road from Lungur lies in 
the Yarkund plains, ina well 
cultivated and thickly populat- 
ed country, excepting the por- 
tion between Kokiar and Kur- 
ghulik, which runs through the 
‘‘Beshtiruk Dusht,” a sandy 
barren desert. 


A guard of 16 Chinese soldiers, 
under an officer called “ Pia,” 
and another of 16 Toorks under 
a Toork officer, “ Toongchee.” 
No strange traveller is allow- 
ed to proceed on without the 
permission of the Chinese Go- 
vernor of Yarkund (“ Umban”). 
The choukee officers do not gee 
nerally interfere with the pas- 
sage of the traders or passeng- 
ers who are in the habit of 
travelling between Lehand Yar- 
kund. Road along the Kokiar 
stream. 

A small town, inhabited by 
Toorks. | 

A caravansarae and village in 
the Beshtiruk desert. 


A large town with a market. A 
branch of the Tiznaf stream, 
which passes through the town, 
is crossed on a wooden bridge 
in the market. A caravansaras 
or Lungur. 


A caravansarae or Lungur, anda 
market, which is crowded on 
each Sunday. A canal from 
the Yarkund river is crossed in 
the Bazar on a wooden bridge, 


A market and a caravansarae. — 

The Beshkun canal, which is na- 
vigated by boats, is crossed on 
a bridge (wooden) on the road. 
Another canal crossed in the - 
Charshumba Bazar itself. 
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e 
86 |. Yarkund, ... | 12 kos. ‘| The largest city in Turkish China. 
The river Yarkund also called 
“ Duria Zur-ufshan ”’ is crossed 
(on boats in summer) about 2 
kos from Posgam, on the road. 
The river is frozen over in 
winter. Three kos further on 
from the river, a canal from the 
Yarkund, called ‘‘ Yoolchak,” 
is also crossed on a wooden 
bridge. 


eatt_e 


Total estimated dis- 
-, tance in kos, ... | 845 kos. | — 575 mites, 


Add, ‘ase | 815 ,, |= 525 miles. From Umritsur 
to Leh, Route No. I. 


Total estimated dis- 
tance from Umritsur 
to Yarkund, by Leh 
and the Zumistanee 
route, vee | 660 ,, = 1,100 miles. 


APPENDIX XXIV.— Route No. 1 A—Continued. 


The Tabistanee Route from Le to Yarkund, by the Suser and 
Kilian Passes. 


ESTIMATED 
.| NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARBES. 
IN KOS. 








Ganles, 9 |Avillage. Road circuitous and stony, 


Foot of the Khur- in a valley. 
doong Pass, nee 3 


Khurdoong, 10 | Avillage beyond the Khurdoong Pass, 

which is steep and difficult,—imprac- 
ticable for laden horses. Yaks are 
employed to carry their loads over 
the Pass. Ascent and descent for 
about two kos. 


: The river Shayook is crossed on the 
Suttee, (a village), 8 road near a Roong (Ravine), 7 kos 
distant from Khurdoong; a very 
rapid stream here. 
Road lies in a wide valley along the 
/ Khurdoong stream, until it joins 
the Shayook river at the above 
point. 


Tirit, . 7 |Avvillage. Road along the right 
bank of the Shayook river, in the 
rich valley of the Shayook. 


Lughjoong, ; 8 | A flourishing village at the confluence 
of the Shayook and Noobra rivers. 

In July, August and September, the 

current of the Shayook river near 

Suttee, being exceedingly strong 

and rapid, travellers generally avoid 

~ = the Suttee road, and take the fol- 

lowing between Khurdoong and 
Lughjoong. 

From Khurdoong to Kulsur, 10 kos. 
» Kulsur to Duskit, 12 
» Duskit to Lughjoong, 8 ,, 

TotTar, .. . 30 ,, 

Road in the Noobra valley; the 

richest and most thickly populated 

valley in Ludakh, along the left 
bank of the Noobra* river as far as 

‘No. 8, Charloong. 





* (Also called “ Yarma,”) 
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Popchi, a 

7 | Punamikh, ot 

: Takcha, aoe 
8 | Charloong, ast 


8 a} Kotul-i-Kurawuldu- 
wan, (Summit of 
the Pass Kurawul- 
duwan) so 


9 | Bank of the Tootee 
Yulak stream, ... 


’ 


-. 10 | Sur-i-Houz-i-Khoja 
Futta, as 


11 | Brungsa Suser, ... 


» 


cclix 


DISTANCE 





5 
3 
3 
8 





ESTIMATED |: 


REMARES. 


= wes wate ee 











A flourishing village. 
Do. 
Do. : = 


A hamlet at the foot of the “ Kura* 
wulduwan” range. The Tootee Yulak 
stream, which is rapid, is crossed 
4 kos from Takcha on vhe road. 


Precipitous ascent for 5 kos; road 
circuitous. Yaks carry the loads 
of horses over the Pass. No water. 
A guard of 3 Sipahees is here sta- 
tioned, who give intimation of the 
arrival of Yarkund caravans to the 
next choukee at Takcha by burning 
a fire, it is thence conveyed in the 
same manner choukee by choukee to 
Le; The choukies between Kura- 
wulduwan and Le are :~ 

Tughar, 

Lughjoong, 

Kulsur, 
Sur-i-Kotul Khurdoong, 
Ganles. 

A poisonous grass called ‘ Luntun ” 
grows ‘on this mountain range. 

Descend to this place in a rich valley. 

The descent is much easier than the 
ascent. Supplies received from 
“Zing Mochee,” a village across 
the stream, which skirts the Kura- 
wulduwan range ina south-wester- 
ly direction. 


A halting place ina rich valley, across 
the Tootee Yulak stream. 


The Suser Pass, covered with perpe- 
tual snow, the most difficult of all 
the mountain Passes that have to 
be passed over on either route, 
(the Zumistanee, or Tabistanee) is 
crossed. The ascent.and descent, 
which extend for about 5 kos, are 
impracticable for laden horses, 
Yaks carry their loads over the Pass. 
Brungsa Suser is a halting place at 
the foot of the pass beyond. Sum- 


mit of the Pass, 17,500 feet above 
the sea. 
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EstIMATED 
No. | NaMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMABES, 
IN KOS. 
Duhni Moorghee,... 1 |Stage No. 12 of the. Zumistance 


Route, where both the Zumistanee 
and Tabistanee routes meet. 

The river Shayook is crossed about 
a kos from Brungsa Suser, on the 


road. 
ee ae oe See Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 
O ] » c oa ee INOS. : . ’ an 
: Eueexo Aktagh, 69 of the Zumistanee route. , 
9 | Chibra § | Road in a valley ; gradual ascent to 
, ees y 4 
: the Soogetduwan. A few stone en- 
. | closures in which travellers rest 
19 ; iat t of the Soo for the night. No grass, no fuel. 

- get duwan, Ses 1 | Ascent not very steep, but the at- 
mosphere is unwholesome and pro- 
duces difficulty of breathing in men 
and beasts. Snow in winter only. 

aan ‘| No grass, no fuel. 

Kootasjilgha, Ses 3 | Descent easy, in an open wide valley. 

Boorsee grass. 
20 | Sooget, ne § |Ahalting place in ditto. Grass and 


fuel procurable at all the places 
Left bank of the]. ‘| from this to Yarkund. 


Kurakash river,... 2 
| Shuheedoolla Khoja, 3 |Ahalting place at the mouth of a 
: Dura, or valley. Road along the 

| | left bank of the Kurakash river. 
Chizghanlik | ere lL | The river Kurakash is crossed twice 
; between Shuheedoolla Khoja and 
Chizghanlik, which is also a halting 
. place. 

21 | Groonj kurlik, ... 5 |Ahalting place. Road along the left 
Te ; bank of the Kurakash. 
Duhn-i-tooghroosoo, 2 |The “ Tooghroosoo ” stream, which 
falls down into the Kurakash river, 

is crossed here. 
Duhh-i-Dura Kilian, 1 | Enter the Kilian Pass, a narrow de- 
or Dura-i-Toovir- file. Remains of an old Fort at this 
2 lace. 
munlik, oe The river Kurakash leaves the road, 


taking a north-easterly direction 
while the road proceeds north-west, 
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STIMATED 
No. | NAMES OF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
992 Bostan, de 3 A halting place in the Dura-i-Kilian. 
Road along the Kilian, or Toogire 
_ munlik stream ; gradual ascent. 
23 | Foot of the Kilian 
Pass, eae & | Road as above. 
Summit of the Pass, 1} | Ascent difficult, jmpracticable for 


lacen horses. Yaks carry their loads 
over the mountain. 


24 | Chadurtash, ae 82 | Descent also very difficult. Do. Do. © 
Chadurtash a halting place at the 
foot of the Pass beyond. Fine 
pasture ground. 

The valley or “ Pura-i-Kilian ” ex- 
tending as far as No. 26 B.,, is well 
watered, and cultivated by pastoral 
tribes of Toorks and Tajuks, who live 
in tents; it also affords good pasture 
to their large herds of cattle. . 


Khutaee tumee, ... 5 | A halting place. Road descends down 
the narrow valley of the Kilian, 
along the bed of the Kilian stream. 


¢ 95 | Chizghanlik I, ... 10 Do. _ Do. 
A road strikes off at this place to 
Sunjoo, a large village, leading to 

Kilian, No. 27. 


. : Ahalting place. A hamlet. 
26 | Urpulik, “ 6 Road as above, in the defile, over un- 
dulating ground. The stream 
(Kilian) is crossed several times, 


26 aj Kurchoong, sae 8 | Road good in the defile. A wooden 
bridge over the Kilian is crossed 
. about a kos from Urpulik on the road. 
2G 3} Termination of the 
Kilian defile, ... 3 |Here the road debouches into the 
Yarkund plain. 


27 | Kilian, oe 3 |A large village, with a market and 
school. ; 
There is an “ Oorthung,” or Police 
post here, like that of Kokiar, No. 
33 of the Zumistanee Route, con- 
taining 16 Chinese soldiers under a 
- Chinese officer called (‘‘Waee W ooee,”” 
and 16 Toork soldiers under a 
Toork officer called “ Toongchee.”’ 
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3 |Asmall village. The Kilian stream 
is crossed near Suzam on the road. 
The stream though rapid is fordable 
throughout the year. Suzam is on 
the margin of the ‘“‘ Dusht-i-Boria,” 
a large gravelly barren desert with 
no vegetation, fuel or water, except- 
ing at the following stages* which 
lie on the road in the desert. 





Suzam, wea 


Tooghr-i-kuibrook, 


9 |A Caravansurae (called “ Lungur ” 
in “ Toorkee”). A few ' houses 
- and ga: Jens &c., in the desert. 
28 | Husun booghra, ... 3 | A small village with a Lungur in the 
| desert. . 

29 Boria, eee eee A large village with a * Langur,” 
and springs of water within a 
ravine extending for about 8 kos 
in length in the desert. 

urik a 9, |Asmall town in the desert witha 
80 | Beshurik, 7 1 _ | Lungur surrounded with cultivation, 
irrigated from the Ooshukbashee 
_ | stream. 
$1 | Kurghulik, ies 8 |A large town with a market. See No. 
‘ | $4 of the Zumistanee Route. 
- t Yarkund, 2 stages, 22, | Nos. 35 & 36 of the Zumistance Route. 
275 == 458 miles. 
Add from Umritsu 
to Leh, bes Bre: er ale 
Total estimated dis: |) ; 
tance from Umrit- ee 
sur to Yarkund, == 983 miles. 


by Leh and the 
Tabistanee Route, 


# Nos. 28, 29, 30, and Tooghr-i-Kuibrook. 

Note.—The system of orthography followed in the version_of the names of 
places in the above routes Nos. 1 and 1 A, is that prescribed by Government in the 
Directions to Bevenue Officers. 

MounrHoor, PunNpit, 


Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


a 
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Route No. II, From Umritsur to Rampoor in Bishehr, and 
thence to Leh. . 


——— = 1+ 











Distances. 


~~ Remarks. 


4 


Names of Stages. 





N umber. 


cou 





EOE 





_ | | Regular encamping grounds 

“1 | Kutthoo ke Nungul, ... marked out throughout. 

: 2 | Buttala, | ae ae Supplies and forage plenti- 
¢4 | 3 | Biddcepore, 3 ful. No nullahs or other 
3 4, | Goordaspore, — és impediments. Dak bunga- 
2 ~ 6 | Deenanuggur, ss lows at Buttala, Goordas- 
s |,-6: | Pathankote,. re pore, and Mullickpore, 3} 
P= .% | Noorpore, sis miles from Pathankote. 
; 4 Should Goordaspore be 
Total, bse deemed too long from: But- 


“Taken from the Punjab: 


.| tala, supplies can - be cal- 
lected at a village named 
Ranneea, half-way between 
‘the two places. mo 


‘Taxen FROM Mayor Montrcomerts’s Routes. 


8 | Kotla, — gl 14 i 28 ne 
‘ a Nath, ‘ ' eee ; . 
10 | Shahpoor, = «4. 
11 nee —* ees 13 i 
12 | Buwarna, cu eee 17 
13., | Baijnath, fe, ete 13 
14 | Hureebagh, © ,.. 16 
15 | Sairee or Huttee,  ... 15 3,006 feet. Cross the 
(| 16 |Munde, =. a YR | Bits river. | 
3 _ 112 
eG 
Ss Pea te ee 
5 . | 
17 | Kumand, ‘ 12 
. 18 | Bajoura, | : ~ 16 
SJ} 19 | Larjee, 14 co 
8 20 | Plach, | : 12 
be) 21 | Furari, : Nott” 
H¢| 22 | Jular, ae {( "2°" Cross the Chal Pass. 
a 23 | Rampoor, be Capital of the Bishehr 
a P= NS —_———| territory. 





7 Tatal from, Umritsur to 7 a | 
Rampoor, 255 miles added to 40 probable dis- 
ee s . | tance for Nos. 21, 22, and 23295. 


¢! 
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sare + ee a 


_Roap FROM Riueoon: to . LEH VIA “Serrrt. ; 


sane Jrom Major Cunningham’s “ Ladakh” 
a 

The al from Bishehr throvgh Spitti into Rukchu joins iis road Nol 
either at the crest of the Bara Lacha pass, or a€ the foot of the ‘Thong lung 
pass. The former is the more easy route, but the latter is the mote frequented. 
From Rampoor the road ascends the Sate} river to the Wangto bridge, where 
it passes over and enters the mountains 'to Babé: From dlience: it drossds' the 
Tari pass (15,282 feet) into the.Pin valley, which it descends to the junctign of 
the Pin river with the Spitti. Tho latter is trossed by a jhula fo Dang khar, 
from whened the road proceeds to the monastery of Kyi, and up the left bank of 
this stream to Lossar, where it changes to the right bank. Beyond Logsar it 
leaves the Spitti river and ‘crosses tho Kulzum fass (14,821 feet) into the upper 
course of the Chandra river, which is quite uninhabited, and ascends the stream 
to its source in the Bara Lacha pass. The other road branches off from the 
monastery of Kyi, and crosses the Parang pass (18,502 feet) into Rukéha at 
the source of the Para river. It then follows the river to Norbu Sumda, whence 
it crossed a low range of hills to the southern’ end of the Choomooriri lake. 
From this lake it crosses the Napko Gonding pass (18,000 feet) and the Polo- 
konka pass (16,500 feet) to the Tshokar or white lake, beyond which it Joins the 
first road at the foot of the Thung lung’ pass. 


The following are the stages on the ‘oad by the Bara Tashi pies — 















g | Stage, [Distances | emarka 
1 | Gaora, Pr Left bank of Sutlej. : : 
2 | Sardihan, ae . do. . | re : 

3 aa | as do, Se 
4 Nichér, | sis . do 

5 Yuta: | i ‘Cross the Sutlej, : 
ae “Gross tho Tsi pase. 

7 Mud, és On Pin river in Spitti. 

8  Tangti, = " do. 

9 Danghkhar, ss Cross’ the Spitti pass, 

10 ~—s— Lara, Ses ) 


Left bank of Spiti river, 


( 


-¢elxy 
- APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No 2—Continued. 











eS oe 
“Ai | Rangrig, «| 83 ‘| Left bank—halting ground, 
12 | Chikyam, {| Jo fo | | 
13 | Kirk, | 12 | 
14 | Lossar, as 12 | Right bank. 
15 | Camp, — | 10 | Foot of Pass. 
16 | do. bes 9 Cross the Kulzum La. 
a7 | do. vw [12 | Left bank of Chandra. 
18 | do. : es 14 do. | 
19 | do. wef 12 do 
20 | do. - we {. 12 | Cross the Bara Lacha pass. 
21 | Charpa, oe 8 Mouth of Charpa river. 
22 (| Sumdoo, - is 14 | Foot of pass. 
23 | Soomgul, - “eee 12 Cross Langa Lacha pass. 
24 Moorechhoo, errr 10 A small pond of fresh water. 
25 | Rookchin, ee 7 Boti camp. : 
96 | Lars, ~~ =a | 14 ‘| Foot of pass. 
27 Gya, 7 tes ee 14% Cross the Langa Tacha: 
2 |e, = | ot = 
29 | Ookhshee, © ie n | Left bank of Indus. 
30 | Moorcbhalia, 4.) 8h do, 
91 |Chhacht, «| 1s. 
32 | Leb, . | “ee 93 | Cross Indus by bridge. 
Total from Rampoor to i | 
Leh, ve | 8552 
From Umritsur to Ram- 
poor, sag 295 
Total from Umritsur to 
Leh by Rampoor an 


Spiti, wie 650 


e 
4 
1 ¢ t 


APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. II—Concluded. 
, From Rampoor to Leh by Ghhomoreerge. 





Retiarks: 








Stages. 
Rungrig, aes For this and the above 10 
marches, see the preceding route. 
Gyihbar, ts | 
Bongrochun, ie | 
Tratung Kongma, Cross the Parang pass. 
a0 
Camp, we 
Norba Soomdo, __ 
| Chomoreeree, - South end of lake Chhomoreeree. 


oe ae 
Roongzoong, si. 
( | -Polokonka (pass), on 
| Chhokar, | | 


Two miles west of pass. 


(See the preceding 
_ Foute). | 


"Total, 


, From Umriteur to Ram- | | 
me poor, ee 


Total from Umritsur to 
Leh by Rampoor and 
Chomoreeree, 





APPENDIX’ XXTV-Cottintil 


Route No. mr From Janmoo to Leh. vid’ Sooroo. 


ddkxvit 


a pee 
pr. ob fb ote 





oo Soon eee. 


10 


ll 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
19 





EstTrmaTED, 
‘DISTANCE | 


‘ooton-Kee- khhooee, eee ew 


Suroeen Sur, 
Thuloura, 
Ramnugnr, 
Gurtha, 


Patt oe a be 


Doda, 

Mooghul maidan, 
Chuningam,; 
Mureo, 

Kunyen tul, vaee f., 
Vadvun, ae 
Vusmuna, eae 


Sookhnunz, 


Vudkunn, 


Houee, sae 


Sooroo, son 


Sankoo, iis 
Burroo, wae 


, oes geen 


IN KOS. 


i — 





TA 


- On Thana it in a ne ‘ 


¢ cer 
Ail thet 2 ar ve 


Aes 
A towi‘on the Chea ~ : ot 


In 4 arrow aie Cistor post. 
Cross Chenab,: , __ :. 5 


A large villa (Customs : t. 
Crogs the “‘ Buradar ” mountain ae 


iMige on “the ' Ghenab. Steep 


ascent and descent, Of 


cs | 


yegtee ay] i 


- Lofty hills covered with: trees. Road 


No habitation. : 


ae 


— om 


skirts the hill. 


A ee village. Customs 
cree the Chenab. si, 


A larg e rapes i ,8. BI Again 
cr ¢ the henab. 


A latge village on the i of the 
Sodkhnunz h hill. 


An gneamping oa at the foot 
of the Ascend the 
Saghur hill” a te with perpetual 
snow of variegated colors. Bound- 
ary of the Jummoo Province, 


tee. ite oot oe as 
-bAn encumping ground on the slope 
~ of the’ hill. - " 


A large village. Descend the hill. 
A new Fort built by the ogress 
since the ee . Ludpkh in 


Rea sae Die Sia ot Bae 


the Sooroo river. _ 


APPENDIX KXIV.—Coptinned. 
\ sy Route No, TTF Concluded.s, 5p acy 














; S Awa )' v4 
EstTIMATED WATE 
. | DISTANCE ~~ ~REMARKES: 

IN KOs.. Wie i) rs 


3 | A Thana, and a fort, and customs = 
The jroute from -Cashmeer to 
icone this point.) 


ye large village on the Hiadom 
ridge, Left bank of the Wpkha 


a | 


A village. Formerly the seat of a 
eas as 


A large village. | - 


Abodel of Lamas. A monastery, in 
the ean hills. Cross | the 


- 
oo 
e 
i. 
° 

i» 
Ags 


Wun river 


A largp village. A Fort. Cross the 
Indus by a bridge. 


A yillage. ndevt 42 
Do. | 


wuts | 


‘A large village in: a’‘fertile vallay, 
formerly the seat of the Ludakh 
Government, before the invasion of 
Ludakh by the Kilmaks, or Sakpos 
in 1686 a. D., or 176 years ago. 


Porat, Tee = ‘309 miles. 








ae ) voGBNBRAL ceailta t 
or This. road Ties through a mountainous country over hills and "Giles, The 
Chenab river is erdssed in four plages. ~At Chaioeun, Mureo, and Vadvun, 
Nusmuna, “ Theoorgo riven in. three places; the Vukha, in four places ;by 
; the Wunla river in four places by bridge ; and the Indus belote reach 
ing hull¢hew: A very difficult route, impassa le for laden animals as far as 


Soo ef/stta 
oO WOE: —This is: Mthelvocithaniiwhich the Maharaja has lately ‘made badd. 
tion’ in'the Tmport and’ Export’ a on merchandize. This road is pastable 


m- June to ‘October. 
This Toiite -- bel ost om eee furnished by a native of 
Ceaheienee ot! ayn yo ait! El 


+ Noma-~Thowptem of cog th the same weg in routes Nos, I andI A. 


a 
ee ee wm te tw ee - ee ee OC; ae 


fiaticediby Google 


éclixix: 
APPENDIX: XXIV.— Continued. 
Route No. IV.—Route from Rampoor, capital of the Bishehr 











territory, Simla Hills, to Changthan in Eastern Thibet. 
; ESTIMATED| . 
No.| Names oF StTaGEs. | DISTANCE REMARKS. . 
~ | IN KOs. . eR. ee : 
2 ( \ . cV 
— on reine : =| ee ee ; 
1 |Frow Nrrvur To Rim} : 
POOR, | a | 8 Kos. | 
i “ * } te ae ve 
Goura, | 1 8 Ascent throughout, but road good. 
: ra Two Nalas crossed on bridges. 
Two shops. Water plentiful. Coo- 
ee ' | lees: ee seis _ 
2k 1. ; | 
2 | Suréhun, Bee 30? Half the road level, the other half 
"J. 0 fT steep, A Temple, Three or: fottr 
‘shops. Water, coolees, as above. 
oi fA ft] A Nala crossed on bridge on the 
ee a road. 
3 | Tranda, i Be as Ascent and desent. Three Nalas 
: eth ry crossed on bridge. .A fatiguing 
4 Gl a & march. Water in’ aburidance ; 
| coolees ; shops. 
4 | Nichar, seh a as. Descent., Nalas crossed. on bridges. 
; Supplies i in plenty in the village. 
5 | Chouganw, - aon Be Be Steep ccna sha deseent River 
_ | Sutlej crossed on a wooder bri 
(Wangtoo) on the road. A fatigu 
ing march. A _ populous village. 
| No shop, but all things procura- 
ble in the village. | 
8 Meeroo, . | 5 ,, . | Road bad. Steep ascent and des 
7 cent. Light march. A good vil- 
| 5 eee ee Af lage. : 
9 | Cheenes, .| 8 ,, Road very bad. Steep ascent and 


descent. Two shops, and. two 
bungalows, A large village. 


10 Pungee, 1 6 | Ascent and descent. “A Nala crossed 
on a bridge. A large village. 
Good encamping ground. , Water 
11iGi in plenty. 

=e 1 6 | ' | Road level. A. Nal crossed ona 
es : bridge. Villages at some distance, 
but the Zumeendars supply all 

wef: . | things. Water in plenty. — 


12 | Lia or Leepa, 1-6. Much descent, the road. otherwise 
good. A small stream with a 


' ° 
. 


PL, ek a wp ft cduhebpidpe intervenes, A large village. 





APPENDIX XXIV.-—Route No. IV—Concluded. 



















Estimatep 
DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 


REMARKS. 














cent. A mountain pass crossed on 
the road. A halting place in a 
plain. Villages at some distance. 
Water in plenty. Supplies from 
the neighbouring villages. . 
One ascent, thence descent all the 
way. A large village, good en- 
camping ground. Supplies plenti- 


14 


t 
‘ 


ore ascent than descent. A moun- 
tain pass is crossed on the rdad. 
A good village in a plain. Sup- 
plies and water in abundance.' 


15 


Steep ascent and descent all ‘the 
way. River Sutlej crossed on a 
. bridge. A village in a nartow 
defile. The Zumindars furnish 
supplies. Water in abundance. 


16 | Nakoo, ». ee: 


! ‘ 
Road straight and plam. A large 
village in a plain.. Supplies :in 
abundance. ~ is cf 
Road good, with slight ascent.. ; 
A large village in a plain on the 
Chinese Frontier. Supplies. in 
abundance. River Sutlej crasged 
on a wooden bridge below Sialkhur. 


17 | Changoo, wef 5 - 


18 | Sialkhur or Shalkhur, 
i 


19 |Sakhud or Sakbund,.| 7 ,.- 


110 kos. 





Further on the road lies in Changthan territory. Stages not known. 


Norz.—This is the longest and. most frequented route in thie territory of 
Bishehr. Except in some places near Cheenee, it is passable even to mounted horses 
of the plains. Hill ponies can traverse it throughout with ease. - It is about 12 
feet broad throughout, except in some places, where narrow chasms: are spanned 
with wooden bridges. As far asthe Wangto Bridge on the Sutlej the road ‘lies 
along the right bank of the river, and thence to Cheenee along the left bark. 
The river is again crossed at Nakoo and Shialkur on wooden bridges. Some moun- 
tain passes have to be crossed beyond Cheenee. The road is open throughout the 
year, but it is not much frequented in the height of winter. 


This route has been taken froma vernacular work on the Bishehr chiefship 
written by Extra Assistant Commissioner Shamlal. 


Tue Vukeel of the Raja:of Bishehr (Stmla Hill States) in attendance on the 
Agent fo the Lieutenant Governor Cis-Sutlej States, reports that the Rampoor 
merchants trading with Changthan (Garo or Gartoo or Gardokh,) take theShalkhur 
route (the above route) 


Nors.—The system of orthography the same as in Nos. I and I A. 


celaxi 
APPENDIX. XXIV.—Continned,; +; .. 


Route No. IV A. From Mandi wid Kuli, Rampur and Shiphs t to Garo. 
See pages 62, 63 and 64 of Report. rom, genes Re 














ore ieee i 
‘he -.'| Eatimated 2 ee acadl 
3B District. Names of distance in Remarks. 
ea : _ halting places. miles. 
| | 
a | a ee 
eee 1 5 os AEE Ad 
on | | Mandi. 
1 Mandi, ... | Kom and, 12 
, 2. Kult, aes Bajoura, , 35 ' 
me a "i, de. ; Larji, eo . : 14 
Ah do -Plach, ses 12 
5. = do. . | Barani, gh 
6 Kunawnr, .- | Jular, : Cross the Chul pa 
ythiy da. |. Rampur, wes 
. &. ao Gaora, , So 
, @ | . do. "| Sarahan, | 
0 do. Tranda, 
ll ..: ide, Nachar, i 
12 do. Chegaon, see 2 Cross the Sutle. 
7 |” * d@hini, we le 20 eae, “gee 
nla@obendo. / ' | Pang, sat - 
16 do. es Rarang, as . 
16.:'- do Jang, ben's A! 
‘37. do. ; ea ' 
18" do. — Shaso eae : 
9! do Dabling, a | Cross the Sutlej at Spach. 
Oy do. Nanija, woe te 9. 3. oe : 
21! - do. Shipki, al Oe oie 
22 Chinese territory, | Stia, uae | 
23 | do. Majung, self | | 
24 do. Nu, z 
25 | do. . Klokh, 
26 ‘do | Kinipu, 
. 27 . go ,: Ruikim, - wae ‘» 
28 do. Shangsi, best i, 
-- 29 : glo. Shyang, eos : 
80. do Camp, > owe 
- Bl. do. : ‘| Camp, ser Crossing a high pase. 
. BB! do Gar (Gunsa), ..:]- Midas en 
Se. eS “e. a Mowroowsny, Contos, Engineer, 


‘det Assistant G. @. Survey of Indiay 


In charge of Kashuiir Series. 


/ l ‘ : . “ ‘ ‘ . i= we AN, ; ‘ ko: ; 


dots xi? 
APPENDIX XXIV. Continued. 
a a Rae 4, ees ae At ee os ae aed ee : 5 
Route No. IV B. From Mandi vid. Kulé, Rampur and the Kiobrang 
pass ; to Tsaprang and Gar (Yarsa). 


“~~ See pages 62, 63 and G4, of the Report. = ~ = 














¥ = ee Names of Bstimated 

= : District. — halting places hapraay Remarks. 

A | sake 
Mandi.’ : | 

19 | Kunawur, ... | Dabling, . a |} Seerowte No, IV A. ' 

20 | ditto, ... | Reeshee Eerpoo, ape eae 

21 | ditto, ...| Tabak, 7 aod , 

22 | Tibet, ...| Zamseeree, ... Cross the Kiotrang 

o3| ditt, ...|Zeemchim, eS 

24 ditto, | ...|.Bekbur, : 7 aes | 7 

25 | ditto, .. | Camp, 

26 | ditto, a Karbuk, | 

27 | ditto, ... | Poling, | Sa | | “a 

28 | ditto, ie Tsaprang; oo eee 

29 ditto, ss Totling, - ., eae | | Crossing a high pass. 

lat, (Crm al oc = 


! : 


e Nors:—There ia unother royte by the Buspa river to the south of the Kiobrang 
pass, The Buspa ronte rejoins route No. 4 at Karbuk (26) after crossing a high 
a aes ' . ' I 
pass = | 
t- * ° a 
T. G. Montcomerm, Captain, ‘Engineers, | 
how or dat Assistant G. T Survey of India, 
ae ae ae re ae _ pt ae . 


__ dn charge of Kaskmir Series. 
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APPENDIX, XXIV.—-Continued. 
Eoute No. TP. C. Gerard's Route from Simla to eek any the left 
“> bank of the Sutle;. 
See. pages 62, 63 and 64 of Report. 





poet y ' 


No.| Names oF PLACES. 
.| Simla to Bunnee, 


Bunnee to Pulana, : ie 
-} |Poolana to Kotkhaiee, ... 

Kotkhaiee to Gujijudee, ... 

Gujyndee to Kooroo, 


| Kooroo to. J angleeg, e 
marches), 





Jangleeg to Moondoor, ... 


Moondoor to Broang Pass,/ "2 | (15,005-feet). Separates Choors 
| from ha 
Pass to Broang village, ... 8} 
Broang to Pooaree, ...} 12} 
| 
Pooaree to Rispe, oe | | 134 
ae ee wf] | 6 an 
to Ni iaune: | | | 8 | (Toongrung’ pass, 13,739 feet). 


| Nisung to bed of 3 moun-{ 5 ' ‘4a 
tain torrent, crossing two} = : 
mountains of il ,000 and 


~~ £38,000 feet. - = a8 é ac 
Thence to Dabling, ee _ 62 | Wenta mile out of their way to 
ae | visit the Namptoo -Sungha, a 
hil g = s- ®. wooden bridge acroas the Sutle 
river, 106 feet broad ; meee 
78. 
Dabling to N . @ 


Numgeea to Shipki, (Lat 
31°48; Long. 78°48 
10,527: ‘feet), . 9 |Pass between Kunawur and 
11 marches fon Chinese dominions, 13,518 feet. 


_ Bhipki. 





Number of 
marches 


C00 ST. ON 68 BO 


29 


33 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Continued. 
Royte No. IV.D. From Mandi, vid Kuli, Lahul and Spiti, to Rudok. 








See pages 62, 63 and 64 of Report. 
EsTIMATED 
Name or ‘Names or Hattine 
DISTANCE REMARES. 
District. PLAcEs. ik SETS: 
Mandi. Mandi. 
Mandi, Kamand, 
Kulu, Bajoura, 
do. Sultanpore, 
do. Nugeur, 
do. Jagatsuk, i 
do. Gunza Pattar, ... Cross the Humta pass. 
Lahoul, Sutlehbet, — 
do. Shigrichati, cee 
Spiti, Kulzimehati, ,., sas Cross the Kulzum La 
(pass). 
do. Lohsar, eee 
do. Pamo, ie 
do. Kurjeh, dis 
do. Dankar, (fort), ... 
do. ‘| Lari, oe 
do. Kuling, 
Tsotso,‘ f | Kuri, ‘ om Village of 12 houses. 
do. Sumeul, 
do. Dumdun, : 
Chumurti, Nupuk, Cross the Budpo La, 
(a very high pass), 
do. Kurpunchung, ,.. oc Encampment. 
do. Choksum, ee 
do. +1 Deboche, sis 
do. & Camp under and east 
"E1  of pass, Sun 
Chanthan, J & Do. west of ie Crossing the  Ser- 
. ©} _ Pass, oes shung Pass. 
do. %| Tashigong, ats 
do. -&| Camp Tingdum, ... 
do. 5 Camp, ae 
do. Camp, at sn Cross the Kalinka La 
. (pass). 
Rudok, Camp, Sea 
do Churkang, ae 
do. Ruksum, mee 
do. Deskit, sie 
do. [ Rudok, o 


(Sa) TG, MontcomEry, Captain, Engineers, 
lst Assistant G. T. Survey of India, 
In charge of Kashmir Series. 
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; APPENDIX XXIV.—Continued. 


Route No. IV. E. From Mandi, by Tashikong, to Gar (Yarea). 


nen ea 








Sy r 

= =| WNawe or |Names oF ITALTING eriereD 

2°75 DISTANCE REMARKS. 

z DisTRICT. PLACES. reratena: 

a 

25 be Tashikong, 

26 “a3 Langmar, oad ee Winter Encampment. 
27 aes Zar, (Gunsa), 

28 wie Camp, . 

29) sie Do., ase Summer Encampment. 
30 iss Gar, (Yarsa), 




















Cet 
o ¥ 
a D ESTIMATED 
=| Drsrricr. ee HALTING) pistance REMARKS. 
2 e Rover: IN MILES. 
7 
Mandi. 
13 Kunawur, —; Chini, ins 
1A do. | Panel, oe 10 
15 do. Jungra, gue 10 
16 do. Teepec, i 8 | Cross the Oorung-ghati. 
17 do. Tapung, ses 8 _ 
18 do. Sungnam, See 10 | Cross the Ranangridge. 
19 do. Hango, sess 
20 do. | Nacko, as as Cross the Spiti River ‘ 
by bridge. . 
21 do. Chango, ase 
22 do. Changar, or (Chang- : 
rezing); ses si Cross the Changrang 
23 | Tibet (Tsotso), | La (pass). 
Chinese Ter- - 
ritory, we | KUN, s | ae Cross the Zungzatm 
River by a natur 
bridge of granite. ' 
40 dee Rudok, ve ave See Route No. EV D. : 


(Sd.) T. G. Monrcoxerir, Captain, Engoneers, 
lst Assistant G. T. Survey of India, 
In charge of Kashmir Series. 
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“APPENDIX XXIV.— Continued. 
Route No. V. From Sreenugur (Cashmir) to Le in Ludakk, 
vid Drds. 


Remarks by Major Cunningham, on the state of this route—See “ Cunning. 
ham’s Ludakh,” page 148. | 


“ The road from Cashmir traverses nearly the whole extent of Ladak from | 
west to east, from the Seoji La ( “ Zoj La” ) at the head of the Dras river, to Le. 
From the Cashmarian Pass, it follows the course of the Dras river to its junc- 
tion with the Sooroo river, up which it proceeds as far as Kargyil. From thence it 
ascends the Purik valley, past the fort and town of Paskyum (Pooshkum) as far 
as Waka (Wukha), where it leaves the Waka river and crosses the N amyika Pass, 
(13,000 feet) to the bed of the Kanji river. Thence over the Photo La, (Futoo La) 
an easy pass, (13,240 feet) to the village of Lama Yurru (Lama Yuroo), from which 
it follows the course of the Wanla-chu to its junction with the Indus. Below the 
bridge of Khallach (Khulchee), where it crosses the river to its right bank. From 
this point it ascends the Indus, past the villages of Nurla, Saspul, Bazgo and 
Nyimo to Patik, where it leaves the river and turns to the north-east for a few 


miles to the city of Le. The whole distance from Cashmir is 228 miles. 


‘* T have travelled this road myself, and I can vouch for its being one of the most 
excellent and most easy routes to be found throughout the Alpine Punjab. It is 
-passable from March till November, when it is closed by the vast masses of snow that 
accumulate on the Cashmir side of the Seoji La (Zoj la) and which render the passage 
very dangerous, both in March and April as well as in November. The greater portion 
of this road which lies in Ladak was made by Zorawar Singh after the conquest 
of the country in 1834. The large bridge over the Indus at Khallach (Khulchee), as 
well as the smaller bridges on this road over the Wanla, Kanji, Waka, Sird aad Dris 
rivers, were all built by the energetic invaders, who knowing the value of good com- 
munications have since kept them in excellent repair. No road can well be worse than 
the few marches on the Cashmarian side of the pass, which are still in the same 
state as described by Izzatulla in 1812 4.pD.: ‘the road is difficult and rocky, 


so as to be impassable to a mounted traveller.’ 


“ This is the most frequented of all the roads into Ludakh, with perhaps the 


single exception of the northern line from Yarkand to Le.” 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. V—Continued. 


The following table shews the names and distances of the stages from 
Cashmir to Le. 


x 





Gandarbal, (Gundurbul), 


By Major Montgomerie’s 
Route Map, 


Kangan, (Kungun), ... 


Surbara, ( “ Soorphirao,”’) 


Gagangir, (Gugungeer), 
From 2 to 4 according to 


Major Montgomerie’s 
Route Map, 


Sondmarg, (Soonamurg), 


According to Route Map, 
Baltal, (Baltul), 


Maten, aes 
(“ Mutayun ”), - 


Dras, as 
Also “ Hembab,” ee 


Jasgund, 

(Thusgam ?) 

Kharbt, 
(Khurboo), 


EstTrIMATED 
DISTANCE 
IN MILES. 


93 


14 
93 


93 


10§ 


21 
7 


10 
83 


152 


(19) 


11} 
(13) 


78 
(16) 
123 


REMARKS. 








Left bank of Sindh river. (A 
large village on the border of the 
Cashmeer valley. Customs echous 
kee. Good level road.) 


\ 

Right bank ditto. (Between 
Kungun and Gandurbul, there ig 
a large village in which travel- 
lers sometimes put up, called 
“ Noonur’). 


Right ditto. (Between this and 
No. 4, @ large village, Goondsir 
Singh, also a halting place). | 


Right ditto. (A small village 
onthe slope of the Gugungeer 
hill. Road stony, impassable 
to a mounted traveller. Cus- 
toms choukee). 


Right ditto. (A village ina val- 
ley full of verdure and flowers.) 


Ditto. Footof pass, (Foot of 
the “ Zoj La” Pass. No habi- 
tation. A house for travellers). 


Cross the Seoji La (Pass) (‘ Zoj 
La” 11,300 feet, covered with 
perpetual snow). 


Left bank of Dras river. (A 
Fort.) 


¢d 


On the Jeft bank (opposite). 


On the right bank (ditto). (As 
cend the Khurboo Pass). 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. V—Continued. - 








‘OS EsTIM ATED 
og | NaMeEs oF PLACES. DISTANCE 
i IN MILES. 
w 
11 | Kargyil, 112 
(“ Kurgil ”), 
From 9 to 11 according to 
Major M.’s Route Map, 24 
12 | Dok, ie 113 
13 | Molbil, 83 
(Moolboo), 
Nos. 11 to 18, we] (24) 
14 | Charak, a 7 
(Churuk), : (12) 
15 | Heski, _ 11} 
(Henuskoot), 
16 |Lama = Yirri, bs 9 
(Lama Yuroo), 
From No. 14 to 16, ... (19) 
17 | Khallach, ee 5 
(Khulchee), 
18 | Nirla, (Noor La), ... 83 
- 19 Hemistokpo, ‘e 8} 
(Hemcheetokhpho), 
(15) 


From No. 17 to 19, _... 








—— 


REMARKS, 


ee ee ee 


At junction of Waka (Wukha) 
& Sturt rivers. (A Thana. A fort ; 
a bridge over the Sooroo river). 


Left bank of Waka (Wukha) 
river. (A large village. Between 
Kurgil and Moolboo (13) is a 
village called ‘Shurghool ” 
where travellers put up). 


Right ditto. 


Cross the Namyika Pass (Shush- 
la name of the mountain. 
Charuk or ascent up the pass. 
Tukchee a halting place with- 
in Charak and Hesku). 


Right bank of Kanji river. 


Cross the Photo La Pass, 
(“ Futoo La’). (Abode of Lamas, 
and monastery, held in much ree 
verence by the Bhotees). 


Cross the Indus by bridge. (A 
large village, Thana and fort. 
Customs post). 


Right bank of Indus. (A large 
village on the slope of the Noorla 
hill). 


Ditto. (Abode of a Lama). 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. V—Concluded. 











Ss . ESTIMATED 
¢ | Names oF PLACES. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
7s IN MILES. 
TR 
20 | Saspul, | gg. | Ditto. (A large village in the 
. (Susphool), Susphool valley). 
21 | Bazgo, ; 8 Ditto. (A large villagein a 
> fertile valley, formerly the seat 
(Buzgooh), of the Ludakh Government, be- 
fore the invasion of Ludakh by 
the Kilmaks (Sookpas) in 1686, 
| A. D., or 176 years ago). Nyeemo 
From 19 to 21 7 alarge village between Nos, 21 
ne : 1 and 23, Le). 
22 | Tharii, .| 12g | Ditto. (A small village). 
(Taroo), - | ) 
93 | Lé . 112 Ditto. (Pitak, a village between 
* | Nos, 22 and 23). 
From No. 21 to 23, (21) 


¢ 


TOTAL, ... 998 243 miles according to Major 

Montgomerie’s Route Map. For 

laden animals, this route is pass- 

‘ able for 7 months, Jeth to Poh, 
(May to November.) 

For foot travellers, for 10 
months ; being closed in Chetur 
and Bysakh, (February, March, 
April). i 


EE ean aaa aaa 


Norr.—The system of orthography used in the version of names in the addi- 
tions within parenthesis throughout the above Route is the same as that followed in 
Routes I and I A. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Continued. 
i Route No. VI. From Le to Chathan by Sakhtce. 











No.| Name oF STAGE. DIstance REMARKS. 
IN KOS. , 
i a | 7 
. 1 | Sakhtee, ie 15 |A large village in Ludakh. 
2 | Tranchee, 7 12 | Do. do. 
3 | Purma, i 11 ‘| Do. do. 
4 | Chhooshul, sel 8 | Do. do. 
5 | Rulma, | ae 15 Uninhabited. 
6 | Gubchoon, (15 =| A plain. 
7|Phookche, > 10 | Boundary of Ludakh. 
~ 8 | Doomchook, . 12 | Plain, in,Rudokh. 
9 | Tashigam, oe 18 jA large village, where there 
. -| 13 a monastery. : 
10 | Lamur, aes 6 | A village. 
11 Gurgoonsa, as 12 | People live in tents. 
12 |Numroo, - oe ai 20 | Ditto. | a 
13 | Gurdokh or Garo, ... § | Road passable from Harh 


to Kutuk, June to Octo- 
ber, 5 months. 





Nors.— Tho system of orthography the same as in Routes I andI A. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Continued. 
Route No. VII. From Umritsur to Sreenugur by Jummoo and Banihal. 

















No. NaME OF STAGE. DIsTaNcE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
1} . ¢(Soian, ae 6 
ga] 
2/pD Futehpoor. ... 11 
38; ,. ‘ ussur, oe 10 | After crossing the Ravee. 
2% 
4)“-4 (Sunkhutra, ... 7 | A large village. 
5 | Zufurwal, : ~ § =! Tuhseel in Zila Sialkot. 
6 | Saidgurh, a2 10 | In Jummoo territory. 
7 Jummoo, ihe #10 Between Nos. 6 and 7 there 


is a place called Bishna in 
Jummoo territory, where tra- 
vellers sometimes put up. Cross 


the ‘Tuwee. 

8 | Dunshal, ih 74 | Steep ascent. Between Nos. 7 
and 8, Nugrot, a‘halting place, 
about 7 miles fron Jummoo. 

9 | Baryun, on 6 

: alias = A large village. A fort in 
10 | Chinenee, Chundu 10 session of Raja Gijindur Chand. 
mS aes A choukee. The Daril Lud pass, 
crossed between Baryun and 

Chinenee. 
ll Dunamund, =. 6 |In the Ilaka of Chinenee. 
Cross & pass, 

12 | Nasumuna, called also A village in Kashtwar. A cus- 
Rambund, soe 7 toms house. Cross the Chenab 
by a rope bridge, from Mitree 
to “ Nasumuna.” Road to this 
place along the right bank of 
river is narrow, scarcely al- 
lowing an animal to go along 
it. A few shuts here, and a 

Government store house. 
13 Birareegurh, bee 7 In the Banihal Purgunnah. A 


Modeekhana, pass and customs 
house. Across the Nonokot 
pass. A steep difficult ascent. 
Bad road. 


# 16 miles according to Major AL.’s Route Map. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. VIT—Continued. 

















No. NaME OF STAGE. DIsTaNCE REMARKS. 
: IN KOS. 
14 Deogol,* ae 74 | Cross Bichlaree stream at one 


mile by a wooden bridge he- 
yond. An ascent for + mile, 
and then descent of 14 miles 
to the Bichlaree, which is 
again crossed by a wooden 
bridge; at 10 miles pass 
“Chhumbul Mas,” where the 
ascent up the Banihal pass 
commences and is easy to this 
place. ‘‘ Deogol” is a neat 
village, with a Government 
store house. Water from small 
stream. A customs choukee. 


15 Vernag, . oe 71 a the Sreenugur Ilaka. Tho 
les | ; rst five miles along the pass, 
12° miles ‘according to which is abdut 2 miles wide, 
passing the villages of Deresk- 
poor, Vishar Lamee, and Churee, 
(thelattera good village), thence 
an abrupt ascent to the summit 
of the Banihal Pass, 9,200 fect, 
and a descent of 5 miles to 
Ver Nag, where is the source 
of the river “Jhelum.” A 
Government store house. 

The Emperor Juhangeer built a 
garden and LBaraduree, &c. 
here ; the building stands with 
the following inscription on it, 
showing the date of the build- 


ing :— 
“Uz Juhangeer Shah-i-Ukbur 
Shah, 
“Een bina sur kusheed bur uf- 
lak ; 
“ Bani-i ukl yaft tareekhush, 
| “ Kusr abad chushmuh-i “ Vur- 
nag.” 
+1023 a. H. (A. D. 1606). 
Juhangeer Shah (son) of Ukbur 
Shah, 
Raised this edifice to the skies ; 
The writer found its date (thus), 
The magnificent palace of the 


Vurnag spring. 


Route Map. 


refi SS Ofte SS SS 
# In Major Montgomerie’s Roate Map the distance between Dunshal, No. 8, and 
Deogol, No. 14, is 55 miles; that here given is 87 kos = 60 miles. 
+ According to the “ Ubjud ” system. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. VII—Conciuded. 








NaMeE or STAGE. DIsTANCE REMARES. 


IN KOS. 






ED GD 





ES OEE STS 











A large town,in which shawl 
weaving is conducted to a large 
extent. A customs choukee, 
‘Khunabol. Path along valley 
amidst cultivation. Ford 2 
or 8 rapid streams, which are 
difficult to cross after rain. 
Supplies abundant. A wooden 
bridge across the Jhelum. 
There are several springs of 
water. Between Vernag and 
Islamabad there isa small town, 
Shahabad, at thesouth-east end 
of the valley of Cashmeer. 


46 | Islamabad, eee 
Miles 17 according to 
Route Map. 


103 


17 7k Boats are always to be had at 
Islamabad, and from thence 
Sreenugur may be reached in 
12 or 15 hours. The road runs 
down right bank of Jhelum, 
and is easy. A wooden bridge 
across Jhelum at Bijbihara, a 
smalltown, Supplies procura- 


ble. 


Vintee poor, me 
Miles 17 according ‘to 
Route Map. 


18 1O | Down right bank of Jhetum to 


Sreenugur. Road good. Cus- 
toms choukees of Maisooma 
and Soonawar, for imports by 
water and land. | 


Sreenugur, a 
Miles 18 according to 
Route Map. 


\ 


4 t 





Total, wit 147 . 


/ 


Norr.—From Jummoo to Sreenugur by Banihal according to Major Montgome- 
tic’s Route Map, 149 miles. . | i 
Do. do. as here given 98 kos = 160 miles. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


This route from Jummoo, No. 7, to Vernag, No. 15, is very difficult, passing 
through a mountanons country, with steep ascents and descents. The N oonookot 
Pass, No. 13, is the most difficult. Snow perpetual. Of all the routes leading from 
the Punjab to Sreenugur this is the most difficult, though the shortest and most 
direct from Umritsur, impassable for laden animals. 

Loads carried by coolees from No. 7 to 15. 

N. B.—This is the route by which the Maharaja is anxious that all merchan- 
ize from Jummoo or rather Punjab to Sreenugur should pass. 

Nore.—This route is passable for foot travellers nearly all the year round. 

N. B.—The system of orthography the same as in Routes Nos. l and JA. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Continued. 


TAKEN FROM THE PuNsaB Route Book. 
Route No. VIII. From Goojrat to Sreenugur by Bhimbur and ~ 
Peer Punjal range. 


Lee 


No. 





NAMES OF STAGES. 





Doulutanugur, 
Kotla Kukrala, 


| Bhimbur, 


Syudabad Surae, 





In Major Montgomerie’s 


Route Map, 


: t 


Noushuhra, 
In Route Map, 


Chungus Surae, 


In Route Map, 


ESTIMATED 
DISTANCE 
IN MILES. 


10 
9 


10 


18 


123 


il 
133 


REMARKS. 


In Zilla Goojrat.. 


In Zilla Goojras. A small town. 


In Jummoo territory. 

Two nulas unbridged,.in the 
Jummoo territory. This place 
at foot of low hills on the chief 
road from this part of the Pun- 
jab to Sreenugur, Cashmeer. 


4 


- For Smiles of the valley of 


the Bhimbur stream, then an 
ascent up the “ Adeetak,” or 
‘“ Adeeduk,” for 3 miles, steep 
and rather difficult for horses 
laden. This place isin a smalt 
valley ; supplies scarce. Water 
from stream. Good ground for 


@ camp. 


First 3 miles flat and easy, then 
ascent up a steep sand-stone 
hill, and descent into the Noul 
shuhra valley. Road toleraby- 
good. Supplies procurable. Wa- 
ter from Noushuhra river, which 
runs past village. Encamping 
ground good. 


Path runs up the valley of the 
Noushubra river, most of the 
way to Chungas. It is bad in 
places. Supplies scarce. Water 
from river. No  encamping 
ground om this side, but fair 
ground on the opposite bank. 
(Now in ruins). 


a 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Route No. VIIT— Continued. 








| ESTIMATED! | _ ve 
No. NaMEsS OF STAGES. DISTANCE REMARES. 
IN MILES. 


ta 


poor,” 4 ese 12 By crossing river twice, ‘the 
march is shortened, but {t be- 

15 | comes too deep: after middle of 
2 | Aprik to eroes -lader-. animals. 
This isa small town, on right 

bank of Noushuhta river } sup- 

‘plies plentiful. Water ftom 
stream. Shalimar garden, built 

by the Emperor .Jutiangéer, 

still infexistence though in ruins. 


‘8 | Thunna, sie 12 | Cross river Noushura, of Ra- 
jouree, one mile above town by 
ford, and up left bank almost to 

n ’ 
pactroute Maps: 3 . 14 this place. Supplies procurable. 
One route branches off fron 
this point to Pounch. 


9 | Buhram gula, sie 8 A stiff ascent for & miles, 
J up the “ Rutun oe or Rutun 
In Route M ; Punjal. Descent through & pine 
aps 7 10 and horse chessnut forest. | Sup- 
Ties procurable/ Hills on all sides 
high. 


10 | Poshinuh, - ee 7 Path up a stream, which is 
crossed about 20 time$; pass 
In Route Map, | = 10 | Chinimur at one mile ; road in- 
different. This village is desert- 
ed in winter on account of its 
elevation. Supplies procurable. 

Bad encamping ground, 


11 | Uliabad Surae, a 9 Cross Peer Punjal Pass. Ascent 
| steep fur about 2 miles. Height 
of pass 11,000 feet. In the earl 

In Route Map, por 12 part of May snow lies up to this 

place. An old Sarae. Supplies 

and fuel very scarce. Encamp- 

ing ground good when snow 
has melted. . 


; eelxxxvl 
APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. VITL—~ Concluded. 





: ; . . . . 5 
| WSTIMATED| .. 
No. NaMEs OF STAGES. DISTANCE REMARES., 
| o IN MILES. ]. 





‘ * ‘ e . ‘ 





or Dubjun;~ . on 8 Shede in Forest. 2 
. ) Descent,.easy and peth . good. 
12 Hirepoor, M met ili Cross “ Rumiara” strem, a few 
In Route Map, ee | | miles abpve this place. Supplies 
eae 
13 | Shoopyun, sis 5 | Road good and level; debouch- 
In Route Map, et 6 {ing into the valley of Cashmeer 


at this place. ‘A considerable 
town. Supplies plentiful. 


14 | Ramoo, © ies 9 | Cross stony bed of the Rumiara 

stream. Path flat and easy, 
and might be made ‘practicable 
for guns with very little labor. 
Supplies scanty. 


15 | Khanpoor Surai, -... 6 Road good, over an open coun- 
a: peenpon ee | try. A few houses here. Sup- 
plies procurable. 


16 Sreemugur, =... 10 °'| Road good, actos open flat 


country. Pass village of Kirale- 
An Route Map, fo 13. poora, 3 miles before reaching 


town. For the last 4 miles the 
road runs along the bank of the 
Doodgunga, a wide, but fordable 
stream. The river Jhelum runs 
: through town and is crossed by 
" bridges. The palace. and a 
7 portion of town at this side, 


Er. ‘ 
. 





Nore.—The distance from Bhimbur td Sreenugur according to the Route Book 
is 128 miles. 


Ditto according to Major Montgomerie’ 8 Route Map i is 150 miles. . 
According to the Route received from Cashmeer, it is 76 kos = 106 miles. 
This route is passable for 7 months from Jeth to Mugghur, (May to November.) 


Se 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Continued. 


Route No. IX. From Umriteur to Sreenugur by Ukhnoor. Taker 
From the Punjab Route Book, gc. 





EsTIMATED 
No.| Names oF SraGes. | DISTANCE ~ REMARKS. 


IN MILES. 














ee | CSD MED 
*? so ui rr 


1 | From Umritsur to Bala- 


pind, 10 |): 
| mae on the Ravee, . sea ‘ 
Mulhoke, ae 
‘ Kulalwala, A 9 t 64 miles. | 
Bideepoor,. ie 12 ae 
Sialkot, — : see 11 1] 6 
Chupral, —— 13 v 
Gujunsoo, _ ga 10 
Ukhnoor, ies 12 | In Jummoo territory. 
2 } Raja banee, or Jundra ke 
Baolee, eee 7 A village. A gradual ascent 


the whole march ; at 4th mile the 
path lies up stony bed of moun- 
tain stream (dry except after 
rain,) to this place. Hillslow and 
covered with thick jungle. Water 
Bot very plentiful. No supplies. 


eat indifferent. Cross a serrat- 
3 | Baruk Paones, ; > 8 ed elevated ridge df sand-stone, 
| a fet before enteringthe Paonee vallev; 
a large village situated fertile 
valley. Supplies and water 
abundance. 
Customs choukee. 


| 7 A stiff ascent over a rugged 
4 | Chélé, 8 |hin. Path execrably bad, and 
(below village in bed of almost impracticable for laden 
stream.) . animals. Half mile beyond the 


summit pass Chountra (a few 
houses), and half mile beyond it 
the village of Chélé, containing 
only a few houses. A steep 
descent from last named village 
to bed of stream. A fair place 
for encamping. Water from 
stream. No supplies. 





sit 


| APPENDIX XXIV.— Route No. [X—Continued. 


Nar, . 


Bhugolee, 


Abeed, 


Delhi, 


STIMATED 


NAMES OF STAGES. DISTANCE 


IN MILES. 





REMARKS. 


N\ 


SEE) £2 Seer 





The path, this march, lies up 
the bed of the stream, which is 
crossed innumerable times. Pass 
Goondul at 34, and Reet at 6% 
miles, (both small villages with- 
out supplies). The last 2 miles 
of march exceedingly bad for 
laden animals, up a rugged 
ascent covered with jungle. A 
few houses here. No supplies. 


A very steep ascent during the 
early part of march, path very 
bad. It then runs along the 
high ridge for 8 miles, and des- 
cends 2 miles to this place. Fuel 
and water, but no supplies, 


Descend for 3} miles by a bad 
path, cross a stream and ascend 
14 miles up to this place. A large 
village with a good deal of 
cultivated ground near. En- 
camping ground fair. Supplies 
plentiful. A small square bas- 


tioned fort with a smal] garrison. 


= 8 
= 5 
z 4 
ave 7 


Ragawur reached in one long or 
two short marches. 


Scattered houses and cultiva- 
tion on the hill sides. Pass 
Bardt (a few houses) at 2 miles. 
Path stony and bad. No sup- 
plies here. Water from stream, 
very limited. Encamping ground. 


A very. stiff ascent for the first 

1} miles. Beyond that the path 
is good and easy for about 
3 miles, then a steep descent 
of 800 or 1,000 feet to this place. 
No supplies. Wood and. water 
a short distance. Camp at abont 
9,500 or 10,000 feot elevation. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route. No. I[X— Continued. 












{ESTIMATED 
DISTANCE _ REMARKS. 


No.| Names or StTaqes. 
: IN MILES. 





ae 
. . 


14 A steep ascent of about 1,500 
feet at commencement: of 
march. Then about 4 miles 
along a bare hill side, stony in 
places, to the foot of pass. As- 
cent for about 2 miles by a steep 
zigzag path. Summit may be 
about 12,000 feet more or less, 
descent easy, and except for a 
short distance gradual. Camp 
near some large stones near A 
stream. Wood and water, but 

_| no supplies. = 


9 |Nazum Gurhee, —_.... 


10 : | At 2 miles pass a round 
Ship a : i house occupied by a few sepoys 
in summer. Path is fair, and 
there is a gradual descent 
throughout march. From 44 to 
7% miles through: a Pine forest. 
The vitage of Siddoo is passed 
at this side of it. A small town 

-here with supplies plentiful. At 
the entrance of valley of Cash- 
meer. 


Ramoo, - 5 9 See No. 14 of preceding route. 


Khanpoor Surai, to 6 | SeeNo.15of ditto ditto. 


Sreenugur, — a 10 | See No. 16 of ditto ditto. 


‘ 





This route is not recommended. 
Difficult in many places for 
laden animals, though much 
used by traders coming from 
the Ukhnoor direction into 
Cashmeer. 

It is passable for seven months, 
Jeth to Mugghur, (May to 
November). | 


TOTAL DISTANCE, ... 208 


@ 


re ern rn ESSE SL 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Continued. 
Route No. IX. From Umritsur to Sreenugur by Ukhnoor and Rajouree, 
Taken from Major Montgomerie’s Route Map. 

















° 
ESTIMATED 
No.| Names.or SraGes. DISTANCE REMARES. 
IN MILES. 
Umritsur to Sialkot, ... 64 
Chuprar, cle 13 
Gujunsoo, a 10 Ford the Tuwee river, 4 miles 
from Chuprar. 
Ukhnoor, ys 12 Cross the Chenab by boat. 
Tanda, 6 Very stony. 
Dub, or Dubnee ke huthee 13 Very stony up and down ra- 
vines, last ascent and descent 
steep. 
Thunda panee, sige "13 |: Read good. 
Dhurms al, ts 10 Road good. Cross some low hills, 
Sial Sooee, as : 10 Road good. Cross two rivers 


and one steep range. 


Rajouree, 14. | Road good. Cross some mgs 


streams. 


e 
: a + 
e 


Thunna, ot * mantle © 14. | Road good. Cross one large 
; | stream. 
Buhram gula, eee 10 Cross the Rutunpeer, about 
: _| 8,200 feet. 
Poshiana, eee 10 Up aravine, crossing and re- 


; crossing river, by 20 to 30 bridges. 
' Camp in ravine, 14 miles east of 








village. 
Uliabad Surai, . | i 4g Cross the Peer Panjal, 11,400 
feet above sea. 

egeeas ji onches 
aiaZ es (Doobjun) 8 | Sheds in Forest. 
wm? Ag B 
eh ssa Hirepoor, 6 Surae and village. 
BS Roe 
fl we PhS OD 
a, Seo | 
O§ 8 gus 
gz% & & 8 ~ Shoopiyun, _ 6 | Baradaree near village. 

ct Ag . 
peres 

cA is 

es See £ | Khanpoor, 15 2 
ao Swe 

fs & eo wu 
ates 3 &| 

$3843 | Sreenugur, 13 

ToTaL, ... 259 


Notr.—The system of orthography as in Routes I and I A. 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Continued. 


Route No. X. From Peshawur to Sreenugur (Capital of Cashmeer) 
. Wy Hureepoor, Moozufurabad and Baramoola. 





No. NAMES OF STAGES. DIsTANCE REMARES, 
IN MILES. 


Gump EERE DONT SEE STIR fe) SEAS > pape EET) CEI SUED SEES Gy SU SOD 





From Peshawur to 
Hureepoor. 


From Peshawur to 


1 |Taroo, ~ ee 8 +) 
2 | Noushera, ost 15 | 
3 | Ukora, sie 10 | 
4 | Utuk (Attok), es 12 | 
Wipe ‘ Grand Trunk Road. 
ss || 
| 
5 | Saidun Shah ka Choa, ... 10 | 
6 | Husun Ubdal, ies 14 
7 | Oosman Khater, 5s 12 | In Zila Rawulpindee. 
8 | Kot Nujeeboolla, _... 11 In Zila Huzsre. In a 
8 | Hureepoor, ae 6 wide valley. 
53 


| Total from Peshawur to 
| Hureepoor, wis $8 


LLL a a a A a a eee eae 
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APPENDIX XXIV.—Route No. Y—Continued. 


Made Road to Huzara Frontier. From Hurripoor to Mozuffurabad. - 
Taken from the Punjab Route Book. 





Names oF Staaes. (|DIstTances. REMARKS. 


© 








Miles. 


1 | Chumbah, ao 12 The Dohr river is crossed about 
8 miles before entering the 
Sulhud Pass. Being a moun- 
tain stream. it is only an obsta- 
cle after heavy and continued 
rain. The road from Kotah ka 
kubbér, at the entrance of the 
Sulhiud Pass, to Abbottabad, is 
carried along the hill side, and 
is 20 feet wide. 





oo eee ee eee 6 ee ee eee eee 


Abbottabad, a 10 |) A good made road. This road 
leads to Kashmir. Gurhee 
Hubeeboolla is the frontier 
town of Hazara. It has a 
Thana and Bungalow belong: 
ing to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Hazara, which may 
be used by travellers. The 
Khan of Gurhee Hubeebool- 
Ia is one of the principal 
chiefs of Hazara; his town 
is on the left bank of the 
river Nynsogkh, which is 
crossed by a bridge. At 
Maneeyra there is a fort, con- 
taining Tehseel and Thana, 
and a serai for travellers. 
Mules hired at Hubeeboolla 
should not be taken beyond 
Moozufferabad. 


Manghul, wie 9 


Manseyra, “ oe 8 


Outur Sheesha, oe 10 


the track is a rough one, 
through hills and the beds of 
streams. Kishengunga cross- 
ed by a bridge, which is only 
a tight rope, but a boat also 


J 
Gurhee Hubeeboolla, ... 7 From Gurhee Hubeeboolla 
: plies. 


Moozufferabad, whe 11 


@ 


Total, sas 67 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Route No. X— Concluded. 


A Hill Road practicable for laden horses. 


No. 


Sore fees exec 


1 | From Moozufurabad to 


Sreenugur. 


NAMES OF STAGES. 





DISTANCE 
IN MILES. 


‘ . 
ee ne Om aE eee ao gee 


From Moozuffurabad to 





REMARKS, 


f 


« na 
Alaa ALY 





. jlegs, | Moozuffarabad is situated near 
Hung iepour, 8 miles the confluence of Jhelum and 
Kishungunga rivers. It contains 
about 4,000 houses. There is a 
ferry across the Jhelum anda 
swinging bridge across the 
Kishungunga. This is merely a 
customs choukee. 
2 | Huttcean, 10 ,, There is a rope bridge acrosa 
From N. o. 1 te No. the Jheluin here. A guod bazar. 
according to Major Supplies plentiful. 
Montgomerie’s Route 
Map, see], (1G ca5 
3 | Kotee | 12 - Pass Doputta fort. at 1 mile. 
4 at haie * 13} 21 | Supplies scanty. 
} ne * A fort here. Supplies pro- 
curable. 
5 | A Zearut, near Shahdera,| 15 _,, Supplies from Shahdera } mile 
2 off. 
6 | Gyngul, | 10 ,, A stiff march, pass. om on 
" opposite bank ‘half way. Sup- 
In Major Montgome- plies procurable. 
rie’s Route Map, sal. 10> ~% | 
7 | Peerun, sacl Oe ss Road good. Supplies procu- 
rable. 
8 | Baramoola, 8 yy Road good, still pursuing course 
From No. 6 to g in ‘|ofriver. A good-town at the 
Route Map, | 16» entrance into the valley of Kash- 
' mere. Supplies plentiful. The 
town is on right bank of Jhelum. 
9 Puttun, ll ,, A level road along valley of 
according to Route Map. 14 ,, Kashmere. Supplies procurable. 
10 | Sreenugur, és 11 ,,° | A level road along valley. of 
17 ,, Kashmeer. Sreenugur is the 
eet ,__| capital of Kashmeer, and con- 
Total from Moozufura- {tains about ¥00;000 inhabitants. 
bad to Sreenugur, 114 miles. 108 miles from Moozufurabad 
Total from I{ureepoor to to Sreenugur, according to Ma- 
Moozufurabad, . 67 ,, jor Montgomerie’s Route Map. 
| Total from Peshawur to 
Hureepoor, ge | POS gga! 
Total from Peshawur to — 
Sreenugur, ...| 279 miles. ; 
é ie ‘ 5 ‘, oy 





Notr.—This route is passable for beasts of burden (Tattoos, mules) all the year round: 


¢ 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— Concluded. 
Route No. XI.—From Murree to Sreenugur (Kashmeer). 


Taken from Major Montgomerie’s Route Map. 











No:|° Names oF sTaGEs. pha REMABRKS., 
From RaWULPINDEE TO 
Bharakou, 
Chuttur or Seela, 
Trehut, | se 
Murree, : rt eee 
Dewul, (Fort), ae 
: Gohalun Feny: re Cross the Jhelum. 
Dunna, Steep ascent. 
Maira, — Ss 
Chukar, — ses 
Hutthian, ! 
Chukotee, : 
Oanes: ve ’ 
Noushera, wa 
Bara Moola, Another staging place between 
7 Ooree and Bara Moola, called 
Pattun, 5 Booniar, distance not known. | 
Sreenugur, wed Ae 
| | 184 miles. 
Total from Rawulpindes to - 
Sreenugur, ..» | 174 miles 


Note.—This route is talon by traders from Rawulpindee. - 
The system of ee neereene the same as in Routes I and I A. 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 


TABLE OF CUSTOMS DUTIES levied on goods exported 
from the Punjab, destined for Kashmeer, through the a aharaja’ 8 
territory ; and the per-centage of duty ad valorem. 





oa ee 
\ 


Duty per Duty per Value per|Per-cent- 
No. | No. NAME OF ARTICLE. kutcha , pukka , pukka e of 
maund. | maund. | maund., ‘Saty. 














oe ——,_ 


' 

} 
1} 1! “ Buzzazrr, SoorepeeE,” : * 
COTTON PIECE GOODs. | 


Long cloth, Goomtee, Jean, 












&e., 8 52017, 6 68 I...4..: 30 ae 

Cambric, Linen, (Khasa &c.).| ... sefeoe” eos sesfeee LOO 2... 16: AB... 
| 
Muslin, flowered piece ons | 

dress pieces, oa, Lootbaet aka ‘laaddeas are Bolt aie a te 
Colored Muslins, &c., ...] ... ny oe ie ck Td ao 7" 
Chintz, Scarlet cotton Vel- | | 
vet, ... | LL | 9)... 28 |14) 6216 | ..1..) 13 | 6O 
Bunduree, dress, ida HhWee oh Sua JA. 75°) ..1...1 38 
| Broad-cloth, per yard, ...| ... JLd) Bo... |...f.4 oo. ff. ¢'29 UL, 

SILKs. 

Duryaee, Goolbudun, 

Loongees, Khes, ove FREE, Lowes 37 | 8)...) 906) . 4 6 
English Silks, ove ‘o 
Brocades, sth A ave, Lan ad ii fo 12 de 

per rupee 
of value. 
2 Krrrana, &c. | 
23 | Sugar candy, | 5] 8 6 13 {12.1 16 |...) ) 85 bt. . 
‘J 
50 | Sugar, oe | 5 {Ld 9 14 {1210 11 /LO} 8/126 }14)... 
: 
Molasses, <1 8 we 4/8 3 | 1) 3] 150).../... 
4 
Coarse Sugar, we! L438...) 4 4 .| LOO}...}.. 4 


41 |Tea, . phen ae = 62 | §}...} 80 }.. 
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APPENDIX XXVI.—Continued. 





Duty per |Duty per | Value per | Per-cent- 
No. | No. Name or ARTICLE. kutcha | pukka | pukka | age of 























maund. | maund. | maund. duty. 
3 SPICEs. 
8 Pepper, | 4/3 10 | 7) 6| 19 ie 0| 56 | 4 0 
» | Badian Khutaee, aot se | 0 


| | | 
9|Kurunful, (cloves), ...| 6 10; 0) 16 | 9 ¢ 0 0/100 | O 
} 

| 


| 
9 | Cardamums, small, RG ee " Oo} O (1240 


Sdstick ede’ ‘0 : 
17 | 
0 6 


9 | Cinnamon, 0/0 0 (} 40 O 0) 37) 80 
12 | Tlacheedana, | & | 9 O11 | 7 C50 19 0 
13 | Turmeric, 1/0 2/8 0] 6 : 

14 | Dried Ginger, : 5 12 | 

© [Sri PemeemOe! old rl 4g 4 § 

47 | Asafcetida, | 4 {10 O} 11 12 0 

4 Drves, steeticwdics: &e. 
12 | Suna (Senna), od 5} 0} 13 | § 10 : 0 


12 | Mazoo, (Gall-nut), 
10 | Sandal wood, a 
14 | Soofeda, Kashghuree, 


51 0. 10 {12 20 | 0 
Hiab s| of 16 | 8 

da 8| O| 11 | 0 
0} 0; 20 30 | 0 
» | Camphor, 0) 0}. 0 Q}L00 | 0 
0| 067 | 0 


» | Salub misree, (Salep), ... 0 

8110; 4} O} O1160 | O 
2 
0 


» | Sheerkhisht, (Manna), ... 
| 40 | Hulela, (Myrobolan), 


5 
4, 
4 
7 
15 | Toorunjbeen (Manna), ....| 8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
» | Bulela, (Bellerick ditto),...| 0 


1/4 








* By the Moozufurabad route only. 
+ By the Moozufurabad route. 


Digitized by Google 
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APPENDIX XXVI.— Continued. 





No. 





Name OF ARTICLE. . 


Amla, (Emblica aad 


thus), 
sb Sinica (Conia Myxia) 
Tawavind). 


Katechu, 


















iq | 
se ! 
5 0.012 8 0} 4 O 12 | &| * 


es | . : 
soon ¢ 20 0 0 67 [14] 0 





» |Kuteera, (a kind of gum), 410 0 11 9 0 6 0 194 
| Gum Arabic, 0} 0 a 0 8 11 O44 
49° Ispughol, (Plantago uae i | | 
. ghul), 2|0 
60:| Anisced, —6~6Ll 
50 | Betel nut, 4 
48 Ujwain, (Ligusticam Ajo- 
wan),.. . 5 
78 | Darfilfil, 8 
80 | Antimany, 4 
10 | Nousadur, (Ammonia), ...| 9 
5 Dyes. 
16 | Indigo, Punjabee, 9 
17 | Ditto, of Khoorja, 16 
22 | Kirmdana, (Cochineal), ... | 19 
W|Lac, Ye 38 
22 | Vermillion, 19 
| 24 | Safflower, w | 1] 
Ri ree pees 
‘© By the Ukhnoor route. 
ft Mozufurabad rcute. ; 


+ By the Bhimbur route. 
§ By the Ukhnoor route. 
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APPENDIX XXVI.— Continued. 





Duty per|Duty per Per-cent- 
| kutcha | pukka | p 


No.|In.| Name or ARrticux. 
maund. | maund. | maund. 














25 | Post Unar, (Pomegrante 











peel), 0|8 1} 40 3/0 0 
28 | Gool Kesoo, we} £1] 5) 3) 3] 5 : 1 ‘ 0 
31 | Sujjee, (Carbonate of ' | 
Potash), ., LHOO 4} U0 5 fe 10 
34 | Mayeen, or Mayoon, | 4 3} 9] 10 | 8 3 2/0. 0 
» | Madder, eae ! 4} 3/9} 10] 8 | 10 | 0 
» | Alam, | (0 J olda s 0 
49 | Myrtle (Hina), = ‘eblo slag 3{o 0 
49 | Wusma, (dye for the hair),| 0 0,90 2/8 0 
51 | Sundoor, (a red powder),...{ 5 }14) 9) 14 {13 J 14 | 0} O06 1) 
6 Faurrs. | | 
Narjeel, (Cocoa-nut), ...| 4 | 3] 0 10 | 7 6 20 0; 56 0 
Almonds, | 4 {LO} O11 {91 0! 9/0 0128 Oo 
Pishtachio-nuts, vw. | O 0/90 0 20 0 } 67 14/0 
Chilghoza, (Pinus Gerar-| | pee | 
iana), | set 0 0] 0) 0} 5} 0 O231 O},0 
i _Aloobookhara, ogee -O 0; 0/0} 10 0, 0115 10, 0 
Raisins, as | 20 0}; 0; 0] 6 0 0193 12) 6 
| Figs, pi 8 solo 9 oo 56) 4/0 
a Salt, per md. Cashmeeree, ly 0 | 8} 3} 0/ 0] O| 3 9/014! 1) # 
8 Tobacco, | 0 


* Ukhnoor, &c., routes, 


cori 
APPENDIX. XXVI.— Concluded. 


Duty per Duty per Value per. Per-cent- 




















Name oF ARTICLE. kutcha | pukka | pukka e of 
maund. | maund. | maund. dy. 

Cotton, Raw, (with sei | | | | | 
« Kupas,” 1| 9 0 hdd oleae 00 
Cotton, (without seed), ...]| 1/1) 6 2 ul 1 10; 0 d 97 1 4 
Country Cotton thread, ...| 2} 8|0 6. 4 0 17 [10 0 37) 8 0 

METALS. 
Copper, 4)}6.9 11|2, 0 6115 . 21 /14 0 
Pewter, | 411) 0 11 1 4 11 | 4 0104. 11] 0 
Tin, (“ Kuluee’’), «ee | 4411) 0 11 ‘ 5418 Rh 21/50 
| Copper Utensils, bah oe 5 3| 13 a1 66 | 0 20. 9 
Kansee Utensils, .. | 12) 611 81/13 7OloO oOo 41/24 
LEATHER. | 








Shoes, (men’s) per 100,...| pairs, | 8] 0 0113 120) 7 ' 6 
Do. (women’s), +» | per pair,| O/ 1/9 48 20) 22:11, O 
or a 100 
pairs. 
Do. (children’s), »-. | per pair,| O.| 119 87 8.0] 29| 210 
| for a l 
pairs. 
Goat skins, ... [per 'score,| 3 10 00| 35 | 00 





Udhouree, (Hides), | oneach | 0} 60 20 6 4/1 36 1440 
for a 
or 7'8 0) score. 
per score. 


Pookhta Udhouree, »» [per score, 15 00) 33 54 as'| 0 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


EXTRACT FROM McCULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL 
DICTIONARY. Page 596. 


12. Russian Fairs.—These are numerous, and many of them 
are well attended. The most important is held at Nijnii-Novgorod, 
at the confluence of the Oka with the Wolga, latitude 56°-19-40 
north ; longitude 44°-28-30 east. Previously to 1817 this fair was 
held in a less convenient situation, at Makarieff, lower down the 
Wolga. But the buildings for the accommodation of the mer- 
chants at the latter having been accidentally burnt down in 1816, 
Government took advantage of the circumstance to remove the fair 
to Nijnu. It is principally carried on within the new bazars con- 
structed for that purpose on the left bank of the Oka. These, which 
are divided mto parallel rows or streets, are constructed of stone 
walls, roofed with iron, having covered galleries in front supported 
by iron pillars. They are built on piles, and, to guard against in- 
undations, the ground on which they stand has been raised about 
20 feet. Being enclosed on 3 sides by canals, and on the 4th by a 
navigable inlet of the Oka, there is every facility for the delivery 
and shipment of goods. The establishment is of great extent, com- 
prising 2,524 booths, and is admitted on all hands to be at once the 
largest and most perfect of its kind that is any where to be met 
with. But, in addition to the above, no fewer, than 2,506 shops 
and booths, belonging to private parties, and constructed of woods 
were occupied during the fair of 1841. The fair begins on the Ist 
of July, and continues for a month or 6 weeks. 
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APPENDIX. XXVIII.— Continued. 


The value of the different Russian products offered for sale and 
sold in 1841, is stated to have been as follows :— 





OFFERED FoR 











Soup. 


ARTICLES. ees 
Silver roubles. | Silver roubles. 
Cottons, se 7 336.665 5,947,865 
Woollen Stuffs, a 3,448,295 2,620,175 
Linens, es 3.126.736 - 2,375,736 
Silks, ee 3,220,489 2,239,989 
Skins, ea 1,996 273 1,498,273 - 
Hides, raw and tanned, ce 1,043,583 876.083 
Metals and works in metal, ue - 7,6800.330 6;450.830 
Porcelain, Earthen ware, &c., - 398.860 336,860 
Dried F sh, Caviar, fish oil, &c., 5% 513.778 © ' 473,278 
Corn and Flour, 2,850,750 1,615,750 . 
Wine, mead, &c., Eee 866,786 781,386 ° 
Refined Sugar, wax, paper, bristles, &., ....}. 4,730,148. 4,516,748 
TorTaLs, er aoe 37,132,693 | 29,762,473* 





* One silver rouble is equal to 3} paper roubles, and is worth about 3s. 2d. 
The value of the merchandize offered for sale and sold at this’ fair 
in the undermentioned years, is stated, in the official returns, to 


have been as follows :— 





MERCHANDIZE OFFERED 


YEAuRs. _ MkRCHANDIZE SOLD. 











FOR SALE. 
Paper roubles. . Paper roubles. 
1837. 146,638,181 125,567,881 
18338. 156,192.50 129,234,500 
1839. 161,643,674 - 137,700,774 
18.10. 165,427,384 135,901,454 
S41. 176,773,121 145,964,826 





Tea, brought from Kiachta, is an "important article at. the 
Novgorod fairs. Previously to 1840, the quantity of tea sold at 
any single fair did not exceed 38,000 chests; but in 1840 and 
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1841 the quantities, exclusive of about 5,500 chests of coarse or 
Tartar tea, exceeded 50,000 chests each year, its value in 1841 
having been estimated at 7,107,500 silver roubles. The total value 
of the various articles of Asiatic (including Chinese) produce ex- 
posed forsale at Novgorod in 1841 amounted to 9,146,719 silver 
roubles, being more than double the value of the products of Wes- 
tern Europe exposed in the same year. Of the latter, indigo, wine, 
and cottons were the principal articles. (“ Journal des manufactures, 
Petersburg, 1842.”’) The stationary population of the town, which 
may amount to about 25,000, is, during the fair, said to amount 
to from 130,000 to 160,000, including Chinese, Persians, Armenians, 
Tartars, Bokharians, &c. Theatrical exhibitions, shows of wild 
beasts, and other Bartholomew fair exhibitions, add to the attract- 


ions of the scene. 


Another celebrated -Russian fair is held, in the month of De- 
cember, at Kiachta, in Mongolia, on the Chinese frontier, lat. 
§00-21-5 north; lon. 1060-28-15 east. The town is small, the 
population not exceeding 4,000 or 5,000; but by. far the Jargest 
part of the commerce between the Russian and Chinese Empires 
is transacted at its fair ; and it is also the centre of the political 
intercourse between them. The commodities brought by the 
Russians consist principally of Russian and German broad-cloths, 
furs, sheep and lamb skins, leather, coarse linens, worsted stuffs, 
cattle, &c., with, for the most part, bullion. These they exchange 
with the Chinese-for tea, raw and manufactured silk, nankeens, 
porcelain, sugar candy, rhubarb, tobacco, musk, &c., the value of 
the articles other than tea being, however, quite inconsiderable. 
The quantity of tea purchased at the Kiachta fairs by the Rus- 
sians, which has latterly increased very considerably, amounted, in 


1841, according to the official returns, to 242,608 poods, or 
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8,733,888 Ibs., valued at 7,313,325 silver roubles. It consiste 
principally of the fine and costly species of tea called pekoe; and 
in the above year, its estimated cost price, taking the rouble at 
3s. 2d. must have been as high as 2s. 7$d. per Ib. But, exclusive 
of this, the Russians buy large quantities of a coarser species of 
tea, called brick or Tartar tea, which, though not thought worth 
the trouble of putting into packages, is largely consumed by the 
Nomadic Tartars and Siberians. According to the same accounts, 
the total value of the exports to China, which pass almost wholly 
throuch Kiachta, in 1841, amounted to 7,671,118 silver roubles, 
and that of the imports to 7,687,576 silver roubles. The Russian 
trade is in the hands of a comparatively small number of merchants, 
some of whom are very rich ; that of the Chinese is much more 
diffused. Commodities may be conveyed from: Kiachta to Eu- 
ropean Russia either by. land or by water. In the former case, 
the journey takes a year ; in the latter, it takes 3 years, or rather 
3 very short summers, the rivers being for the most part of the 
year frozen over. (Schnitzler Statistique Générale de Ul’ Empire 
dela Russie, page 143 ; Official Statement of the trade of the 
Russian Empire in 1841 &c.) 
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APPENDIX XXIX. A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF TURKISH CHINA, 
By Pundit Munphool, Ertra Assistant Commissioner, from oral in- 
formation furnished by Mohammad Amin, Yarkandi, and founded 


on his personal observation. 


_ "Turkish China* contains the following twelve provinces, under 
the general control of a “ Khifa” or “ Khén Ambfn, ” (the high- 
est Chinese authority in the country, who resides at Yarkand) and 
-the immediate admmistration of local Turk Governors, “ Wangs ” 
or “ Hakims,” &e.:—1. Kfshghar; 2. Yérkand; 8. Khutan; 4, 
Ush Turfin; 5. Aksti; 6. Bai and Sairim; 7. Sh4yfér; 8. 


Bigur and Kurli; 9. Kuchér; 10. Turfin; 11. Karashdihar; 
12. Kummul. | | | 


‘The province of “Tla” or “ Ili,” which formerly belonged to 
Turkish China, is now held by a Chinese Governor, called the 
 Jang-Jung,” under the direct control of the Chinese Government, 
It is populated by “ Kilmdks,” who are Buddhists, and worship the 
grand “ Lama”? of Lassa. 


> | 
The Khaén Ambdn is subject to the control of the * Jang. 
Jung.” | 


' All these twelve provinces, with the exception of Karashaihr, 


which is a purely Kilm&k country, governed by a Chinese officer, 
called Gurz Ambin, are inhabited by a Turk or rather Mongolian 
Mohammadan population. 


* The boundaries of Turkish China may be defined as follows, viz. :— 
To the north, the Koh-i-Muzat, or the Musta chain of mountains, and 
the Sassur Daban or Dawan. To the south, the Karakorum range. To the east 
Chinese territory. To the west, the Pamer steppes, or rather the “ Wakhan ” and 
“Shighnin” countries, dependencies of Badakhshén; and the chain (Kakshdl) 
which divides the province‘of Kashghar from Khokand. 
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Kashghar, Yérkand and Khutan are the most populous, pros- 
perous and fertile provinces in Turkish China.—Yarkand is the larg. 
est of all. Each of these three provinces contain extensive tracts 
of both mountginous and plain level country. The mountainous 


portion i is interpersed with rich valleys, flanked by snowy ranges, 


in which the shawl-goat thrives. 


_ The others are also hilly or sub-montane districts, lying along 
the southern base of the Musta, or Koh-i-Muzit range, almost all 


producin @ shaw]-wool. 


PROVINCE OF Kasnowan. _ Bounded on the acti By the 


Mazértagh chain ; ;, south, by the Koh-i-Kizilért ; east, by the pro- 
vinee of Yarkand; west, by the mountain chain (“ Kékshél ””) 
which divides Kashghar from Khokand, containing the following 
passes leading into Khokand :—Tailik, Shart, Tirak and Artush. 


‘Its greatest length from west to east may be roughly caleu- 
lated to be: 200 kos, (8 days good journey on horseback), and 
breadth from south to north, (from Kiziltum -to Kilta-ailék) 150 
kos, (6 days journey). The hilly portion of the province to the 
west, inhabited by Yawdshbéi Kirghiz, together with the valleys 
of Birutukké and Oftdgh, are now in the possession of Khokand. . 


. The submontane and plain country held by the Chimese, is 


divided into seven districts, watered.in parts by three rivers and 
several mountain streams. 


- 
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APPENDIX XXIX.A.— Continued. 


‘Remarks. 


2 0 Ee 





| This river rises in the Ailun- 
The Kashghar|ma Pass, or “ Dara,” leading 
Khanrik, river and its | over the mountain chain which 
..| divides Khokand from Kash- 
Faizabad, i ghar into the “ Dasht-i-Alai.” 
[t runs in anorth-easterly di- 
rection, and joins the Yarkund 
river near Tughbulak, 12 days’ 
journey to tho north-east of 
the city of Yarkand. 
The district of Kashghar is 
the largest. 


Kashghar, 


The river Artush rises in the 
Kakshal range. Its waters are 
consumed by irrigation. 


The river rises in the Kizilart 
and Chichiklik ranges. It 
divides itself into two branches 
at ‘Tashbalik, one goes to Yang- 
hisar, and the other to tho Taz- 
ghunbof district. The waters 
of both branches are consumed 
in irrigation. 


Branch of the 
Yanghisar or ' 
¢ Kizilak river,| As above. 


Kinkiul stream, This stream rises inthe Yam- 
bulak range, a branch of the 
Chichiklik chain, covered with 
perpetual snow. ’ 


Notr.—Kashghar and Khanrik are the most fertile districts. Kashghar, 
Yanghisar and Kizilboi have large sandy deserts, called “ Dasht-i-Mingiul,”, 
“Kizil,” &., in them. 


- 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 


The chief cities and towns in the province are :— 





No. Name. Situation. _ Kemarks. 


Soe 








1 | Kashghar,* ...|In the centre| Capital of the province. A large 
of the pro- } populons city, surrounded by a mud 
vince, ... | wall, with two gates. It has a num- 

ber of large Bazars, the largest rans 
from one gate to the other. There 
are two Madrassas, endowed with 
vrants in Jand, and eight surais 
within the city and ten in the su- 
burbs. 

Seat of the Provincial Government, 
consisting of two Ambans, Chinese 
authorities, the Kutlakbeg, or Turk 
Hakim, and his assistants. Ishk 

| Agha, Ghazanchi, two Shambegis 
Mivab, Mingbegis, &. The Chi- 
nese authorities reside in the Chi- 
nese Settlement, No. 2. 


2 | Chinese Settlement The new Chinese Settlement is 
called Shaihr-i- about three kos distant from the 
Khatai, and also | South-east of | city of Kashghar in the direction of 
Yangshaihrornmew; Kashghar ci-| Yarkand. It is surrounded by a 
Settlement, wel ty, ,.. fortified mud wall, with a ditch, 

about one kos in circumferences, and 
is garrisoned by a Chinese infantry 
force, numbering 3,000 men. The 
Chinese shop-kcepers, merchants 
and followers, about 2,000 in num- 
ber, all reside within the walls. 
The Kilmak portion of the Chinese 
force (about 200 sowars), however, 
have their quarters outside. They 
are not allowed to live inside, not 
being trusted by the Chinese. 

The old site of the Chinese Settle- 
ment, called ‘‘ Gu/bdgh,” lies to the 
south-west of Kashghar. Itis now 
in ruins. 

There are two Ambans stationed 
here, one invested with chief civil 
authority, and the other with mili- 
tary command. 





* Corruption of Kashkhar (meaning a white donkey) the name originally givea 
to the place from the circumstance of tho colony from “ Uzgan”: (an ancient city in 
\bokand, near Namagan) that first settled down here, having brought. large num- 
ber of donkeys, having a white front mark, with them. 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.—Continued. 

















No. District. , Situation. Remarks. 
3 | Yanchisar, at the A large mud-walled town, next to 
base of a bleak Kashghar in commercial and _politi- 


insulated ridge, in| South-east of | cal importauce. Seat of a local Go- 

a plain open coun-| Kashghar, 2| vernment, under a Turk Hakim. 

try, ...| Gays journey,} This is a great mart for the inter- 
change of goods with the Kirghiz 
from the hilly tract* now in posses- 
sion of Khokand, who,bring sheep, 
goats, horses, furs, woollens and 
camlets, shawl-wool; and take back 
Tlacha (cotton striped cloth), “ Chak- 
man” and “ Chapin” (cotton dress- 
es), raw cotton, Ludhiana Lungis, 
Shawl Kamarbunds, coral, sugar and 

ain. 

. The Kirghiz are not allowed to 
enter the city; a separate market, 
called “ Birdkhatai,” about eight 
kos distant to the west of Yanghisar, 
has been set apart for them, under 
the iprinlentance of an officer ( who 
is always a Kirghiz) “ Saddiqbeg,” 
in the service of the Chinese Go- 
vernment. 

The caravan route from Yarkand 
to Kashghar passes through Yanghi- 
sar. 


4 | Chinese Setilement | North-east, a- | Two Ambans with a Chinese gar- 


near Yanghisar,| bout a quar- | rison (numbering 1,000) reside here. 
called “ Yang-{ ter of a mile} —Appendix XX. 


shaihbr,” ... | distant, ...] The ‘“ Yangshaihr is enclosed by 
a mud wall about a mile in circum- 
ference.f 


# Miujee Chakar Aghil, Oitach, Birutukka, &e. 
+ There are also 8 “ Methane,” or Chinese police posts and dak stations in the 


province, as follows :— 


1. Mingiul, a frontier post on the Khokand border, at the termination of the 


Mingiul desert, containing a Chinese officer, calied “ Pia,” and 18 Chinese soldiers, 
with an equal number of Turk soldiers, viz. 16 sipahis and two officers ; 3 one called 
Unbashi, the other Tungchi. 


2. Tashbalik, ditto ditto. 

3. Ekziar, ditto ditto. 

4. Yapchan, between Kashghar and Yanghisar. 

5. Tushaktash, near Kashghar. 

6. Chumalong. , 

7. Kizil. 

8. Kiziltam. 

The strength of the police force at each station is the same. 

_ No. 1 is a stage on the caravan route between Kashghar and Khokand. Nos. 4 


to 8 are stages on the caravan route between Kashghar and Yarkand. 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.—Continued. 





No. District. Situation. 
6 | Khanrik, *** | ¢ North-east of. 
6 | Faizabad, Kashghar, 


7 | Artush, at the foot | North of Kash- 


of the hills, =... | ghar, 


8 | Tazghunboi, .-. |) South-east 








Remarks. 


ar arranetacscpacana LES 





Two small towns without walls. 
Each has four large markets in its 
suburbs. : 

The canal which rans_ through 
Khanrik was carried from the 
Kashghar river by one of the for- 
mer Khoja rulers. 


A small town without walls, with 
six Bazars in its suburbs. 

This place is largely resorted to by 
the Kirghiz and Kazzike of the 
“ Dasht-i-Kipchak” (Kirghiz step- 
per) from across the Kakshal and 
the Koh-i-Mazat (Musta mountains) 
range, for the interchange of goods. 
They bring horses, sheep, goata, 
camels, furs, (simple and worked), 
woollens, &c., for sale, and take 
country cotton cloths and dresses, 
chintz, opium, tea, wheat, flour, 
shawl kamarbunds, lungis, haber- 
dashery, &c. 

The most frequented route from 
Kashghar to the “ Dasht-i-Kipchak, 
and thence to Ila (Ghulja) passes by 
Artush, which draws its supplies of 
merchandize from Kashghar. The 
Artush-Kotul over the Kakshal 
range is crossed. 


There is a Turk Hakim at Artush. 


Large villages. Seats of subordi- 


of Kashghar, nate Turk Hakims called “ Mingbe- 
> 1 day's and 3} gi,” each having a large market in its 
| days’ journey; suburbs. 


9 | Kizilboi, «| J respectively, 





Province or Yarkanp.—Bounded on the north, by the 
Mazartagh range and the province of Ushturfan; south, by the 
Karakoram range and a part of Khutan; east, by part of the pro- 
vinee of Aksu ang the Dasht-1-T tar, large sandy deserts to the 
north of Khutan; west, by the Yarkand river, the Tashkurghan 
territory,* and the province of Kashghar. 


* See memo, containing an account of this territory, appended to this memo. 


‘N 
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Its greatest length from Karakoram in the south to the Mazar- 
tach chain in the north, is on a rough calculation, about 360 kos, 
and its breadth from Kokrabat in the west to Kumrab&t in the, 
east, about 220 kos. Itis divided into five “ Yurishes,” or districts, 
each in charge of a Turk local Hakim, and called after his official 


designation as follows :— 








No. Rivers and Streams. 


1 | Yurish-i-Ishka- 
gha-Beg, __... 


Trrigated by two canals 
from the river Yarkund. 

N. B.—The river Yar- 
kand rising in the Karako- 






the Karakoram Pass ; runs 
in a north-westerly direc- 
tion as far as Gil, thence 
north-west up to Kusrab, 
further on north-east until 
it joins the Kashghar river 
near Tughbulak, thence its 
course lies to the east. 

Its chief tributaries are : 











rising in the Karakoram 
range near the Chhorbut 
Pass, it joins near Khafe- 
lung. 
2. The Bazar Dara Stream 
rising in the Yangdawan 
range, and joining between 
Urdak Saldi and Aghil- 
dawan. 
3. Nala-i-Aghildawan. 
4. »  surkhabad. 







All these 5 streams rising 
in the Karakoram range 
and flowing in the country 
called Shingshal and Ras- 
kam, now held by the Kun- 
jutis, fall down at Gil, af- 
ter having joined in one 
stream in their course. 





* A land measure. 
required for one Padman. 


subdivision extends 


ram range to the east of 


1. The Khafelung stream, 


5. » Shighilmusték. 
6. 9 Shingshal. 
» Upran. 





This Yurish or political 
to a 
distance of from 10 to 30 
miles round the city of 
Yarkand in the plain. 

It is one of the most fer- 
tile districts in the pro- 
vince. 

The following statement 
shewing the selative value 
of land in all the five 
Yurishes, will give an idea 
of the comparative pros- 
perity of each Yurish. 

Yurish Ishkagha, 1 Pad- 
man* of land sells for 10 
Yambus = 1,650 Co.'s Rs. 

Ghazanchi, do. do. 12 
Yambus = 1,980 Co.’s Rs. 

Shambegi Ist, do. do. 3 
Yambus = 495 Co.’s Rs. 

Shambegi 2nd, do. do. 6 
Yambus = 990 Co.'s Rs. 

Mirab, do. do. 1 Yambii 
=: 165 Co.’s Rs. . 

The river Yarkand is call- 
ed “ Zarfishan” (sprink- 
ling gold) from the fertiliz- 
ing virtue of its waters and 
therichnessof its bed. Gold 
dust, pieces of jade (“‘ Sang- 
1-Yashab ”’) lead and sul- 
phur are found on its banks, 
and a large number of peo- 
ple is always employed in 
collecting them. 


The Yurish Ishkagha is 


12 maunds and 32 seers of grain is the quantity of seed 


No. 


== 


2 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 


District. 





( 


In the Tash- | 


kurghan or Sar- ¢ 


i-Kul territory, 


Yurish Shambe 


gi, lst, 





{ 


Rivers and Streams. : 





8. Nala-{ Kulan Arghiin. 


rising in the Kulan Argtin 
range joins at Brungsal. » 

9. Abi-Tung, rising in 
Kotal-i-Kandar, joins at 
Langar. 


10. Daria-i-Takdumbash, 


with its numerous tributa- 
ries, Which have been des- 
cribed under Tashkurghan. 
11. Ab-i Charlang, rising 
in Chilgumbaz, joins near 
Tughan. 
12. The river Kashghar, 


which joinsnear Tughbulak. 


13. The river Karakaeh, 
rising in the Karakoram 
range, to the east of the 
Karakoram pars, falls down 
a little above Karnatal, after 
having passed through 
Khutan and the Dasht-i- 
Khutan. 

14. The river Aksii, ris- 
ing in the Koh-i-Mazat, or 
Musta mountains, joins at 
Karatal. 

And numberless hill tor- 


| rents. 


. 
o> 
e 


The river Yarkand and 
four canals called :— 

1. Urpi, 2. Yakarik, 3. 
Rawachi, 4. Karchung, 
from that river— 

Nala-i-Inishchipan, rises 
in Koh-i-Mida. 


Remarks, 











subdivided into 8 Ming- 
bashis, each pnder a local 
subordinate Miakim called 
‘‘ Mingbash,” viz. :— 
Urdustang, Nishar, Kam- 
ra, Yulchuk and 4 others. 


- 


Hills and plain. The 
country in the plain, con- 
sisting of the Ilakas of 
Tacharchi, Bazar Aslan- 
bagh, Bazar Kokrabat &c., 
is irrigated by the Yar- 
kand canals. 


Nala-i-Kushrab and Uch-}| The valleys of Kiziltagh 
baldir rise in Kotal-i-Arpa-] and Charlang are inhabited 
tallak, covered with perpe- | by Kiknaiman Kirghiz, 


tual snow. 


who have long settled down 
there. There are mines 
of lead in Kiziltagh, e* 
not now worked. 

The Kirghiz leader in 
Charlang is named Shah- 
bakikar, son of Ginanbaf. 
He holds an honorary office 
from the Chinese. These 
valleys have, within the 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 





Rivers and streams. 








last 30 years, been taken 
+ possession of by the ruler 
e| of Tashkurghan, like the 
valleys of Langar, Dham- 
sar, &c. The other valleys 
are inhabited by Turks. 
There is a gold mine in 
the vallay of Kushrab 
(worked), and a mine of 
jade in the Inishchipan 
valley, in the Koh-i-Mida. 
Yurish Shambegi is sub- 
divided into nine Ming- 
bashis, viz. :— 
1. Karawaljas, Kok- 
rabat. | 
2. Araming. 
3. Tagharchi. 
= 4, Rawachi. 
5. Kuztimal, Yaka- 
rick. 
6. Karchung, Cha- 
masal, Kushrab, and 
Karayantak. 


7. Uchbaldir, Popochi. 
4,8 Kiziltagh, Char- 


, ling. 
| 90 Inishchipan. 


Karawaljas, Tagharchi, 
Karchung are places (small 
towns) of note, each having 
a market. Karawaljas, 
Yakarik and Kushrab are 
also “‘ Urthangs,” or Chi- 

| nese police posts. 

The caravan route to 
Kashghar passes through 
Nos. 1 and 2, that to Aksu, 
through No. 3, and the 





: route to Badakhshan thro” 
‘ .| Nos. 4 to 8. 
3 | Yurish Ghazanchi| 1, Nala-i-Gosar. Hills and plain. This is 
| Beg, oe| 2 4, Usa: | the inost fertile Yurish, or 
8. ,, Yulung, district, in the province. 
: 4. ,,  Balung, The plain portion contaifis 
§&. ,, Chup... the large extensive Kishlak 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 


District. Rivers and Streams. 


No. 








6. Nala-i-Ulughushtang. 

7. 5 Kichick Ush. 
tang. 

8. ,,  Pukhpo. 

9.  ,,  Chiraghsaldi. 

10. ,,  Tureghil. 

11. Ulugh Ailak. 


All rising in the “ Yang- 
dawan "’ range, covered In 
parts with perpetual snow, 
fertilize as many valleys, in 
which large herds of shawl- 
goats, sheep, camels, yaks 
and cows find rich pasture. 
Leaving the valleys, these 
streams become one an 
form the river Teznaf, 
which runs down in a north- 
easterly direction to Kar- 
| ghalik, in the ce and 

after watering a large tract 
of country, loses itself in 
sand. 





The river Yarkand, and 
six canals from it, called :— 


4 Shambegi, 2nd, 
1. Tunghuzluk. 

2. Ulughming. 

8. Posgam. 

4. Beshikan. 

6. Yakshamba Bazar. 


6. Buelik. 


Remarks. 








or Ilaka of Karghalik, con- 
sisting of several minor 
Kishlaks, called ‘“ Ming- 
bashi ” and Yuzbashis. 
Bazar Karghalik, Yusaf 
Khoja, Mehman Khoja, 
Topbagh, Besharik, Besh- 
tarik, Khanbalasi, Sha- 
khab, Yunglung, &c., &c. 
Karghalik itself is a town 
of some commercial im- 
rtance, having a large 
azar. The two caravan 
routes from Le, and that 
from Khutan to Yarkand, 


d | unite at this place. 


Topbagh, Besharik, Besh- 
tarik, Zunglung, &c. are 
algo large villages. 

There are eleven Ving- 
bashis in the Yurish Gha- 
zanchibeg, 6 in Ilaka Kar- 
ghalik (plain), and 5 in 
the hills, containing the 
fertile valleys above enu- 
merated. 


Irrigate the plain coun- 
try to the south-east of 
the city of Yarkand, di- 
vided into nine Ming- 
bashis, each under the 
control of a Mingbash, 


viz. :— 

1 & 2. Beshikan sub- 
divided into 2 Ming- 
bashiis. , 

3. Charshamba Bazar. 

4. Yakshamba Bazar. 

5. Zangoa. ; 

6,7,8 & 9. Gumma 
Bazar, subdivided into 
4, Mingbashis. 

These Mingbashis are 
so called after the names 
of the chief ia ded hav- 
ing markets in them. 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 






Rivers and Streams. 












All these streams after 
watering and enriching 
ay many valleys, some 
of which are called after 
their names, debouche on 
the plain, irrigating the 
following Taluqas :— 

L 1. Kans, 2. Bora, 3. 


Mountain Streams. 


1. Kokiar, rising in the 
Yaspalung range. 

2. “ Yulrik,” rising in 
the Chushkan range. 

3.“ Y ushaikbash, * do. 

4. Shumaling, rising in 
the Shumaling Kotal. 

5. Kilidn, rising in the 
Kilian Dawanbévar range. 

6. Sanju, rising in the 
Kotal-i-Sanju. 

7. Dof, rising in the Ko- 
tal-i-Ailak. 













Ismsulé, 4. Suzim, 5. 
Kyangsai and 6. Tyartu. 

The hilly portion is 
divided into six Ming- 
bashis, viz. :— 

1. Pialma, 2. Sanju, 3. 
Kilian, 4. Ushakbash, 5. 
Yulrik, and 6. Kokiar. 














All plain. This is the 
least fertile disttict in the 
province, eontaining large 
tracts of uncultivated 
sandy country 

It contains ae Taluqua 
of Kulturin, one of the 
best cotton producing tracts 
to the north-west and north 
of the Yurish Ishkagha- 
beg, irrigated by the rivers 
Yanghisar and Kashghar, 
and the jungle country af 
Langartirak, Makit, Lai 
Masjid, Bachak, Chachrin, 
Chinan, watered by Abi- 
Tagharchi, and inhabited 
by Dulan Turks, who most- 
ly lead a pastoral life, keep- 
ing large herds of cattle, 
sheep, horses, camels, cows 
and goats. 

Kulturin sends its cotton 
and cotton fabrics chiefly 
to Yarkand. The direct 
route from Kashghar to 
Aksu lies through this 
Yurish. 


River Yanghisar. 






» Kashghar. 
Ab-i-Tagharchf. 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.—Confinned. 
Chief cue and towns in the province of Yarkand i 


1. ¥érkand, chief city in Turkish China.- It -hes-a mud wall 
round (about 30 feet high and 12 foot broad on top), and 
5 gates. Itis about 4 kos in circumference. The houses 
are all kutcha, only one storey high. The soliewes aad 
mosques, numbering about 50, are, however, all pukka built, 
and endowed with grants in land. The reservoirs in the 
town, about 30 in number, from which the people draw 
water for daily consumption are kutcha, and supplied with 
water from the two canals running through the city, from 
the Yrkand river. Turki and’ Persian are taught, but 
Turki only is spoken throughout all Turkish provinces. 
There are numerous large Bazars ; the largest is that running 
from one gate (“ Kuwitki ”) of the city to another (“ Al- 
tun”). There is also a Registan,” or large circular Bazar 


in the centre of the city. 


This is the seat of the Turk Iakim “ Wang,” and his 


assistants Ishkdgh4, Ghazanchi, Shambegi, &c. 


The streets generally are from 6 to 8 feet broad. The 


Jargest Bazar 1s 12 to 15 feet wide. 


The streets of Késhghar and Khutan are generally six 


feet wide. 


2, The Chinese Settlement, called Yangshaihr (new town), about a 
quarter of a mile to the west of the Yarkand city, with 
which it is connected by a Bazar. It has a fortified mud 
wall round, witha ditch and two gates. It is garrisoned 


by a Chinese infantry force, numbering 5,000 men, The 
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Chinese and: Tangani traders, shop-keepers and followers are 


about 4 or 5,000 in number. 


_ This is the seat of the Chinese Governor, Khfn-Ambin, 
and two Ambins (Deputy Governors), four Dalias, (military 


mat officers). 


None but the Chinese are allowed to remain at diet 
within the preginets, and ingress to Turks and others in day 
time is allowed only under certain restrictions. 

§.—Karghalix. : 

Above alluded to. 


4.—Gummd. 


Tur Province oF Kavutan.—Bounded on the north, by the 
Dasht-i-Tafar, great sandy desert, and part of the province of 
Yarkand ; south, by the Karakoram range; east, by the Dasht-i- 
Tatar, or sandy desert ; west, by the province of YArkand. 


, 4 
, Taking into account the populated portion of the province 
only, its length, east -and west, from Kumrabdét to Imam Jafar 
Sadiq, may be roughly estimated at 150 kos, and its breadth, from 
Kumrabat, at the base of the Kuen Luen range in the south, to 
Bushtugh in the north, at 120 kos. The great desert, called the 
Akséi-Chin, or, as the term implies, the Chinese white desert or 
plain, commencing between the Karakoram and the Kuen Luen 
ranges to the south of the above tract of country, extends in an 
easterly direction into Chinese territory. A range of hills that 
shoots off from the Karakoram until it joins the Kuen Luen range, 
about 25 kos above Sumeal, is its western boundary. Its breadth 

_ from the Chhangchhinmo pass over the Karakoram range, by which 


A. Schlagentweit entered it m 1857, to the Elchi Dawan pass over 
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the Kuen Luen range, is about 60 kos. It is here gravelly and co- 
vered with brushwood. It is watered by numerous streams from the 
Karakoram and the Pir Yakh or Kuen Luen. There are also seve- 
ral lakes and gold mines in it. The gold mine of Ichifdi, in the 
direction of Karia, one of the towns of Khutan, is one of the 
largest, where 1,500 men (Khutanis) are constantly working for six 
months of the year, (June to November). Each man has to pay 
a tax of 1 ser, or 8 tolas of gold yearly, for the Emperor of China. 

The Aksai Chin teems with wild animals, such as yaks, horses, 
musk-deer, foxes (black). Ducks, in large numbers, are seen on 
lakes. , 


Khutan has long been proverbial for the beauty of its women 
(“ Rainai Khutan”), its silk fabrics* (Debai Khutan ”),. and its 
musk-bags (* Nafai Khutan ”). 

The province contains seven districts, fertilized by as many 
rivers, which are called after their names, viz. :— 

1. Karakash, 2. Elchi, 3. Yurangkdsh, 4. Chiraé, 5. Karia, 
6. Tukpdéi and 7. Nia. 


The river Karakash rises in the Karakoram range, to the east 
of the Karakoram pass, and taking a north-easterly direction 
through the district and the sandy desert of “ Zatar,” falls into 
the river Yarkand near Karatal. 

All the other rivers, viz. Elchi, Yurangkash, Chira, Karia, 
Tukpai and Nia rise in the Kuen Luen range (« Pir Yakh ”’), and 
after having followed a north-west or north-easterly course through 
their respective districts, lose themselves in the Dasht-i-Tatar. 

The city of Elchi, which is the capital of the province of 
Khutan, is the largest of all the other towns. 1+ has a mud wall 


round. The Chinese cantonment adioins the city. 


—_—_—_—_—— ce rm ee ee ee 
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APPENDIX XXIX A.— Continued. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION of the Sar-i-kul or Tish- 
Kurghén Territory. : 


' 


See note at page cecavii of the Geographical description of 
Turkish China. ! | : | 


The ancient territory of Sar-i-kul, containing the province of 
Tashkurghan and the Pamer steppes, which are divided by the 
range* of mountains that shoots off N. WwW. East from the Karako- 
ram chain, until it joins the “ Kizilart” range, may be defined as 
follows :—This territory was formerly a part of Turkish China, and 
is still nominally subject to it. 


t 


Bounded on the north, by the “ Kizilart” range, which is the 
southern boundary of the Kashghar district, and of the Alai valley 
(in the Khokand Territory ; south, by the’ Karakoram range ;_ east, 
by the river Yarkandt and the hilly tract of country called “ Shing- 
shal” and “ Raskam,”? now in possession of the Kunjuti ruler ; 
west, by the river Panj (Oxus) and the Wakhan and Shighnap 
territories, dependencies of Badakhshan. 





* This-range will, for the sake of facility, be called the “ Pamer Range” in the 
following pages. It contains the following principal passes or kotal. 

1.~Kotal-i-Karah Chunkur; immediately below the Karakoram range. Closed 
for 4 months in the year by snow. Caravans en-route to Yarkand from Jalalabad 
and Badakhshan through the Pamer steppes, sometimes avoid the direct road by 
the “ Barzasht” and “ Aghajan” Kotals from fear of the Shighnani robbers, and pass 
by the Kotal-i-Karah Chunkur. See stage 31, appendix IV. B. and stage 43, 
Appendix XXXI. 

_ _2.—Kotal-i-Baiyik, an easy pass, traversed by the country people only. Closed 

in the height of winter only. 

3.—XKotal-i-Barzasht, passed on the Caravan route from Jalalabad and Badakh- 
‘shan to Yarkand. See stage No. 31, Appendix IV. B. and Appendix XXXI. 

4.—Kotal-i-Aghajan, passed on the Caravan route from Badakhshan to Yar- 
kand. See stage No. 43, Appendix XXXI. | 

5.—Kotal-i-Karest, passed by the ceuntry people and the khokand traders tra- 
ding with Tashkurghan from the Alai Valley (in the Khokand Territory) or Pamer 
Khurd into the Tashkurghan Valley. 

+ The valleys of Langar, Dhamsir, Popochi, Babajan, to the east of the Yar- 
kand river, formerly belonging to the province of Yarkand, have, within the last 
35 years been taken possexsion of by the Sar-i-kul chief. For particulars, see under 
“ Hisvory.” . 


“y 


The prévince of Tashkarghan lying to the east of the “ Pamer 
range” contains several fertile valleys, flanked by. higk hills, having 
snow clad peaks, or lower ridges subject to the fall of snow in. ‘the 
height of winter only, aud affording fine pasture to large herds of 
shawl goats, sheep, yaks, cows, camels, and horses. Its greatest 
length from south (the Karakoram range) to north (Kizilart, range) 
is about 150. kos (250 miles) and breadth—from Chiraghtang on 
the bank of the river Yarkand in the east, to the Pamer range in 
the west, about 60 kos (100 miles). 


THE PRINCIPAL VALLEYS ARE— 
( 
ip thes 


1.—The Tashkurghan valley, contains the elevated plain or 
table land‘called the Pamer “ Taghdumbash” (a Turki word, meaning 
head of mountains,) buttressed by the karakoram range and sloping 
down to the north, and the fortified towns of Tashkarghan, (mean- 
ing in Turki fort.of stone) Kurghan-i-Tagharma* and Kurghan-1- 
Ujadbai,t which give names to the three ilakas or districts in 
the valley. : 


_ Tashkarghan is a very ancient city, said to have been founded 
in the time of “ Afrasiab” the celebrated King of Turan.- It has 
of old been the capital of the Sar-i-kul territory and the impreg- 


nable stronghold of its rulers.—It is ina circular form, about a 


kos in circumference ; its walls are built of unusually large blocks of 


hewn stone, and is situated in an extensive open plain. 


Tagharma and Kurghan-i-Ujadbai are both small towns, with 


mud walled enclosures. 





“Taghar” in Turki is bag of grain ; ; grain is most abundantly produced in this 


sabe hence the name “ Tagharma.’ 


¢.So called from its being the residence of a tribe of “Kirghiz” named 
se * Ujudbai.” 
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~The following are the Eno! kishlaks or sub-divisions in thé 
three Tlakas. 


In Nak a Tashkui ghan. 


Tiznif, containing a small town of that name. 


Chashman, | ditto ditto. 
‘Tughlan shaihr, ditto | | ditto. —? 
Kuzghun, —— ditto ditto. a 


Tashkurghan, ditto _—a Jarge town, above stated. 
In Ilaka Tagharma, 


1, Tagharma. 
2. Wate khaif, containing a small town. 
8. Sarghan ditto. 


The plain in which this Tlaka lies is called the “ Dasht-i- 


moe ” "ee @ @ pf: : 
Safrt Kho,” containing numerous springs of’ water. 


Iw Haka Kurghan-i-Ujadbai is! included the Pamer “ Tagh- 
dumiush.” The Kurghan-i-Ujadbai itself is situated in the plain ly- 
ing below the Pamer Taghdumbash, inhabited by nomade Kirghiz, 


The valley of Tashkurghan 1s the largest of all the: valleys in 
the province of Tashkurghan, being about 150 kos in length, and 
varying from 12 to 60 kos in breadth. It is watered by the fol- 


lowing streams :— 


1. “ DariaiTaghdumbash,” which rising in the Kara Chunkur 
Kotal and fed by numerous streams*: flows down ina north easterly 


direction through the Pamer-i-Taghdumbash into the plait of Tash- 


t 
‘ 





* Ab-i-ghundrab, rising in the Ghundrabekotal in the Karakoram 4 
range, sj 
Ab-i-! -Mintaka, ‘s Mintaka kotal. } 2 
Ab-i-Kilik, 53 Kilik kotal. io ; 
Ab-i-Baiy ik, Baiyik kotal in the Pamer range, gs 
And nomerous mountain rills Xe. P 


kurghan, passing by the towns of Kurghan-i-Ujadbai and Tash-. 
kurghan, and after having been joined in its onward course by al- 
most all the streams (nalas) that run through the different valleys 
in the province of Tashkurghan, which will be immediately noticed 
below, falls into the mver Yarkand at Chiraghtang, in a narrow 
glen. It is frozen in winter ; in summer it is crossed on inflated 
skins (“ ganach”) near Kurghan-i-Ujadbai and Tashkurghan. 

2, * Ab-i-Barzasht” rises in the Kotal-i-Barzasht m the Pa- 
mer range. | 

3. Ab-i-Wate-khaif, rising in Kotal-i-Aghajan, in the Pa- 
mer range. | 


s ° 5 


4, Abi Karasé, rising in Kotal-i-Karasd, in the Pamer 


range. - . a 
5. Ab-i-Tagharma. 7) All rising in the Chichiklik range 
6. Ab-i-Darshat. which is covered with perpetual snow, 
7. Ab-i-Chichiklik. ‘and is supposed to be higher than 
8. Ab-i-Yambulak. the Pamer mountains. All these 
9, Ab-i-Muzeling. J streams join the Taghdumbash river, 


II. The Uchf valley flanked by Kotal-i-fliksi and Ughriat 
on the west, and the Kotal-i-Kandar on the east, and containing the 


following Kishlaks or Taluquas :— 


1. Maryang. ‘> 

2. Uchi. | | 

8, Baldir. Each Kishlak derives its name 
4. Shindi. | from the principal village in it. 

5. Aghchigh. 


A large stream called the “ Abi-Uchi,” rising in the “ Kotal-i- 
Kandar,” partially covered with perpetual snow, waters this valley, 
It falls into the © Darai Taghdumbash’ ? near Baldir. 
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ITI. The valley of:Zwng, between the Kotal-i-Kandar, and the 
 Arpatallak’’ range, containing the following Kishlaks, and wa- 
tered by. the “ Ab-i-Tung” stream, which rises in the Kotal4-Kan- 
dar, and falls into the Yarkand river near Langar.— ~ 


lL Brangsal. ‘} Tothe west of the Yarkand river. . 
' 97" Kichtk Tung. The present ruler, Babash Beg, 
3. Chung Tung. lives at Chung Tung. The small 
. 4. -Almaligh.. valleys of Lahgar Pil, Dhamsar, 
§. Chiraghtang. Babajan.and Popochi, belonging to; 

7" 6... Kusarab. the Tashkurghan territory, lie to_ 

| | the eastof the Yarkand river. 

Small valleys flanked by low 
IV. Th ey alley of | ridges, off-shoots from the Chichiklik 
oeiay, range, inhabited by nomade Kir- 
V. — ,, Langitar or Chi- ghiz, and watered by streams which 
— G chiklib. are called after the names of their 


‘VI aa 7 “Vambula iz respective valleys, Nos. iv, v, vi, fall 
VTT. ae : Charling. ‘into the Dariai .Taghdumibash ag 
VIL » Kiziltagh. already stated, and Nos. vii and viii 

join the Yarkand river near 

Kusarab. | 
The opulation of the province of Tashkurghan { is composed of 
Téjaks and Kirghiz. The Tajaks, who are aa to be the abo- 
rigines of the country, are the prevailing race, inhabiting the 
valleys of “ Tashkurghan” (with the exception of the Ilaka of 
Kurghari-i-Ujadbai, peopled ‘by Kirghiz) ‘“Uchi”? and “ Tung.” 
The raler-of Tashkurghan ‘or Sar-i-Kul has always been a Tajak. 
The Tajaks of Tashkurghan and the Kirghiz, of the Pamer . steppes 
have long been subject to the predatory and. kidnapping incursions 
of their Tajak neighbours of Shighnan and Wakhan (two depen- 


‘ 
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dencies of Badakhshan) and of Kunjut. This and other causes, 
which will be hereafter explained,* have within the last 30 years 
led to the depopulation of the Pamer steppes and some parts of the 
province of Tashkurghan and the emigration of the greater part of 
the population to the Khokand, Yarkand, and Kashghar territories. 


The Kirghiz inhabit the Ilaka of Kurghan-i-Ujadbai, and 
the small valleys of Muzeling, Tangitar, Yambulak, Charling, and 
Kiziltagh, living in their “ Khirgahs” or woollen, tents, and rearing 
large flocks of shawl goats, sheep, yaks, horses, &c. 

The Tajaks are generally a peaceale race and good agticul- 
turists, with fair complexion, reddish hair and bluish eyes. They 
have a peculiar dialectt of their own. The Kirghiz speak Turki. 
Persian and Turki are generally understood amongst the Tajaks, as 
well as amongst the Kirghiz. , 


The climate of Tashkurghan, though cold, is during a greater 
part of the year genial and invigorating. Very little snow falls © 
in the valleys. The river Taghdumbash and all other streams are 


frozen in the height of winter. 


- The vegetable staple productions are :— 

Grain.—1. Wheat; 2. “ Mujak” (Mutar”) peas; 3. Arzan 
(Bajra), Holeus Spicatus. Only one harvest is produced through- 
out the year, the crops being sown in “ Homul” (March) and 
reaped in “ Mizan” (September-October). | ; | 

Fruits——Apricots aud Apples, not produced in abundance..: 

_Minerals.—Saltpetre, found in Tashkurghan and the Pamer 
steppes; Lead, found in Kusarab; Sulphur, found in Tashkur- 
ghan ; Copper, found in the Kiziltagh valley. _ | 


# See Note on Tashkurghan under History. 
¢ Sce list of words appended. 


~ 
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Animals.—Sheap. Shaw] wool, cloth manufactur- . 
Shaw] goats. ed of sheeps wool and camel hair, 

Yaks, cheese and clarified butter made 

. Cows. > from the milk of ‘yaks, cows, 

Camels. sheep and camel, are largely ex- 


Horses. J ported to Yarkand. 


Taz Pamer Srepres on “ Dasut-1-PaMer,” also called “ Bam-i- 
dunia” or roof of the world, lie to the west of the Pamer range. 


This table-land, which is roughly estimated to be 150 — in 


length from south to north, and more than 100 kos in breadth 


from ee to Langar-i-zung, has six sub-divi- 


Pamer Alf chur, Pamer Khurd, Pamer Kalan, Pamer Khargoshi, 


‘Pamer Runkiul, and Pamer Sares. 


In Pamer Kalan there are. two lofty mountains* with snow 
clad peaks. 
q 
The following are the principal Lakes and Rivers or streams 
in the Pamer steppes. 


Laks Karakiu/, meaning in Turki the black lake, the largest 
lake in the steppes, in Pamer Khargoshi, one of the five principal 


. streams which make up the “ Dariai Panj,” the name by which the 


Oxus is called until it reaches Shighnan, takes its rise from this 
lake ; this stream, which is the largest of the five, falls into the 
waters of the “ Dariai Panj” near Bartang on the borders of the 
Darw4z country. 


® About 19,000 feet above the level of the sea according to Wood. 
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g. © Wauz-i-Pamer Kalan,” a large lake in ‘Pamer Kalan, 
lying at the foot of the lofty mountains above alluded to. 


3. Hauz-i-Sares,” ‘or “ Ishal, Kul,” in Panrer Sares. 


4, ITauz-i-Rankiul. | | «4 
>. In Pamer Khurd. 


ON 


5. Hauz-i-Pamer Khurd, 


All these four lakes give rise to streams, which feed the “ Dariai- 
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Panj.” The Pamer Kulan stream joins near Langar-i-Zung on the 
. borders of Wakhan and the “ Sares” near Shakhdara in Shighnan ; ; 
the waters of the Rankiul and the Pamer Khurd lakes fall into the 
“Karakiul lake after having united in their course. “Another stream 
from the Pamer Khurd lake falls into the head waters of the 
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“ Dariai Panj” near Karwan balasi, which have their source on the 
western side of the Karachunkur pass in the Pamer. range, below 
the “ Piryakh” Peak in the Karakoram range. oo 


t 
t 
t 


It snows: heavily in all parts of the Pamer steppes in the 
months of October, November, February and March, (or when the 
sun‘is in Ukrub, (Scorpio,) Kous, (Sagitarius), Hut, (Pisces). Hamal 
(Aries,) Sour (Taurus,) and partially after the rains which oeva- 


sionally fall in the months of June, July, August and September. 


No grain or fruit-can grow in the Pamer steppes, whieh, how- 


ever, contain the richest pasture grounds in the world shawl. 
goats, sheep, and yaks. : 


As dvaly stated, the steppes have now no human Babitations 
excepting the tract of country in the vicinity of the Rankiul. lake 
_ in Pamer Khurd, called the Muji Chakar Aghil, where upwards 
of 1,000 families of Kirghiz take their abode in summer months, 
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The following wild animals are found in the Pamer steppes :— 


lL « Arkar” a kind of goat deer, which supplies ce Asaltis ; og 
“the ec ig called “ Arkar, ” the male Ghulja.” | : 


2 “ Rang” a kind of shawl goat. Ita wool is softer and 
| warmer than the ordinary shawl-wool. 
3. Fox. 


4. “Boar. t sana used for covering. - 


5, Salestin,—a kind of Lynx.. Its fur is used for Postin 
pelisse and fetches a high price, from 50 to 60 Tankas (12 or 13 
Co.’s rupees). 12 Salesun furs make a pelisse. 


_ 6. Hare. | 
ie Ducks in n Lakes. " 
8. Tigers, 7 : 
9. “Chardah,” a bird. 
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APPENDIX XXIX. B. 
SKETCH OF THE MODERN HISTORY OF TURKISH CHINA. 


By Pundit Muaphool, Extra Assistant Commissioner, from oral 
information given by Mahammad Amtn, Yarkandi. 


Kharwér Kor, eon or grandson of Horgo Kar* was the last of 
the ancient line of the Tartar rulers of Eastern Turkistan, or rather - 
Moughlistan. He married his daughter—his only child—to Makhdtim 
Azim Khoja, a religious character, who was held in much reverence 

by the Turk nation, in consideration of his reputed lineage from 
| Zainulébdin, son of Iman Husain, one of the two sons of Ali by 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet Mahammad. | 


Apék Khoja, the offspring of this connection, succeeded 
‘Kharwér Kor to the throne on his death, and ruled for a long 
course of years, combining spiritual influence with sovereign political 
‘authority. : = a 

‘He divided his kingdom between his two sons, Hast Khoja (by 
a woman of his own tribe, Syad), and Khan Khoja (by a Kilmak 
wife). To the former he gave the flourishing fertile provinces of 
Késhghar, Yarkand, and Khutan, and to the latter the hilly or 
submontane and less productive districts of Ushturfin, Aket, Béi, 
Sahram, Kurli, Kuchar, Karashaihr, Turfan, Kummul, and I4.+ 


Khan Khoja was never satisfied witk this division, and at last 
succeeding, with the support of his Kilmak relations, in murdering 
his brother Hast Khoja and his family, became sole master of the 
whole of Eastern Turkistan. 





* The invasion of Thibet by the Tartars, Kilmaks, (Calmucs) in a.p. 1688, 
(174 years ago) is said to have occurred in the reign of Horgokur. 

+ All these districts are inhabited by Mohammadans, excepting Ila and 
Karashaihr, which are purely Kilmak countries, 
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The Karataghlik population throughout the province observed 
a public mourning by putting on black clothes for the loss of their 
royal priest, Hast Khoja. The Aktaghlik Kashghari Tarks, or 
rather Moghals, rejoiced at the success of Khan Khoja, and evinced 
decided attachment to him. 


The descendants of the two sects are still divided into two 
hostile factions, retaining the original designations of their ancestors, 


the “ Karataghlik,” and the “ Aktaghlik.” 


The Kilmaks, under Khan Khoja, soon arrogated to themselves 


all the power in the State, and tyrranized over the Turks—the — 
Karataghliks in particular—who in vain applied to Khan Khoja for . 


redress. The Karataghliks then solicited and secured the inter. 
ference of China. The agent of the Turfani gentry, the chief actors 


in the approaching revolution, who had been entrusted with the - 


representation of the Turk nation to the Emperor, returned with a 
large Chinese army, under the command of a “ Jang Jung,” named 
“ Ai,” which, after having successfully encountered and dispersed 
the troops of Khan Khoja at Ilé, Turfén, and Aksu, advanced on 
Yarkand, where the latter made their last bold but ‘snsuccesfal 
stand under Khan Khoja against the Chinese. “The Khoja fled, 
accompanied by several thousand Kilmaks and Kashgharis, to 
Tashkhurgh4n or Sar-i-kul, leaving the whole of his territory to the 
Chinese: Receiving no support from the Sar-i-kul chief “ Shalwér,” 
he proceeded through the Paémer steppes to Badakhshan, where he 
was hospitably received by its ruler, Mir Sultin Shéh Khén; but 
having subsequently been suspected of entertaining treacherous 
designs against the life and kingdom of the Mir, he was put to 
death by the latter. 


4 
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His three sons made their escape to Bukhara, whence they: were 
subsequently taken by their, “ murids,” or devotees of Kashghar, to 
“Andijan, where their families are still living, and whence some of 
their deecendants have, as will be hereafter shewn, at times invaded 
Kashgar and Yarkand, in the vain hopes of regaining possession. of 
their ancestral oe: | | 


‘The 2 Kilmal followers of Khan Kihja settled aes in Badakh- 
| shan , or migrated to Affy ghanistan and Khokand ; and their descend- 
ants, who subsequently adopted Islamism, are still found in those 
countries, mostly employed ‘as soldiers. ‘The Khokand Kilmaks, 
who are called “ Arkar,” respect the Khojas. 


The Chinese took military shenein of the country thus 
wrested from Khan Khoja about 112 years ago. (about 4.D. 1750). 
A Jang Jung, stationed at Da or “ Ghulja,” was. invested with. 
supreme authority | over it, Kashghar, though inferior to Yarkand 
in point, of size and importance, was, from its vicinity to the 
Khokand border, made the seat of a subordinate Gover nment, with 

a Khan Amban at its head, and a permanent garrison of 5; 000 
~ Chinese troops. An és Amban ”” was also appointed to each of io 
principal districts, such as Yarkand, ) Khitan, ae &e., with a 
fixed garrison 0 of troops. | a : 
= ‘The civil administration of all the Turk: provinces was, under 
the general control of the Khan Amban, entrusted to the Turk 
chieftains of the country. Satvadi Beg, a Turfao gentleman, who 
had done good serviee in the campaign, was appointed Baili: Beg 
(native | governor) ‘of Kashchar, under the Khan Amban. The 
tribute payable by each district, in cash, grain, cloth, &c., was also 
fixed. re a 
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‘These arrangements, eventually made for some of the principal 
provinces, are specified below :— 


Strength 
of Chinese 
troops Amount of 
_No.| Name of Province. | Chinese Turk cantoned | yearly tribute. 


Authority.| Authority.| in each 
district or 
province. 








1 | Kashghar, ve Khan _ | Baili Beg. 5,000 Cash. 24,000 
Amban. Tankas monthly 
=4,000 Co.’s 
rupees—=48,000 
' Co.'s rupees 
annually. 

‘ Cloth. 75,000 
pieces annually 
of cotton cloth. 

In Grain, &c. 
One-tenth of the 
agricultural pro- 
duce annually. 





2 | Yarkand, ...| Amban. | Hakim 3,000 32,000 Tankas 
| Beg. monthly=65,334 
Co.’s rupees= 

64,008 annually, 


One lac pieces 
of cotton cloth 
annually. 

In kind, one- 
tenth of the ag- 
ricultural pro- 


duce, 
8 | Khitan, (“Elchf’ | Amban. | Hakim 500 8,000 Tankas 
and “ Karakash.”’) Beg. monthly=1,334 


Co.’s  rupees= 
16,008 Cos,’ ru- 
pees annually. 
25,000 pieces 
annually of cot- 
ton cloth. 
One-tenth of 
produce in kind. 
8,000 Tankas 
monthly—Co.’s 
' & | Akst, cant Do. — Rs. oe an- 
: eg. nually. 
hi 5,000 eee ats of 
Lai Masjid a Do. Do. cloth annually. 
nat One-tenth of 
produce in kind. 
Ushturfan, bes Do. Do. Included in} 8,000 Tankas 
| No. 4. |monthly,orCo.’s 
Rs, 16,008 anny. 


@f 
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The Chinese Government took upon itself the payment of all 
the Chinese troops and officers in the country. This payment 
continued to be made monthly in silver ingots remitted from Pekin 
(Bejin) by annual instalments in specie, until the internal digsen- 
sions in China broke out about 15 years ago. The troops have 
since been paid from additional funds,* raised by the Turk Hakims 


from the people. | 


Satwadi Beg was succeeded hy Akbeg (probably his relative). 


During Akbeg’s administration the country prospered, cultiva- 
tion and commerce increased, and anumber of Kashgharis, who had 
fled with Khan Khoja and settled in the vicinity of Lake Ishalkul in 
Pamer Khargoshi, one of the seven subdivisions of the Pamer 
steppes, returned to their homes, hence called Ishalkulis. A num- 
ber of Khokandis, upwards of one hundred, also settled down as 
traders at Kashghar. Narlute Khan was then King of Khokand. 
His principal officers, Kaitaki, Sardar Lashkar Irishkuli Beg, Vazir 
and Rajab Ghulcha Yasawal succeeded in appointing Niamatjan-bai, 
a wealthy merchant of Tashkand at Kashghar, to the office of 
Akskal, or commercial agent on the part of the Khan of Khokand, 
to look after the affairs of the Khokandi traders, termed Andijanis, 
in the latter city ;—receiving from them the usual “ Chehl yaki,” 
or one-fortieth duty on merchandize. This appointment is believed 
to have been made with the permission of Akbeg (Hakim of Kash- 


ghar) and.the Chinese Governor. 


This was the beginning of the Akskal system, which, as shewn 
hereafter, paved the way for the fature exercise, in a foreign terri- 


tory, of independent supreme authority on the part of the Khan of 


ee eee ee - 


wi get ac Et ey 
* Raised by means of new taxes, called “ Ginatan,” Capitation tax; “ Baj? 
Bazar,” or tax levicd on sale of goods in the Bazar. 


‘ 
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Khokand, over a large portion of the population of Kashghar, 


consisting of emigrants and travellers from the country of Khokand. 


| The Khokand Akskal having passed the “Ishalkulis” (who 
had returned to Kashghar as above stated) off for Andijanis, and 
taken them under his commercial charge, incurred the severe dis- 
pleasure of Akbeg. The Bai, who had by this time gained much 
interest with the Khokand Durbar, by means of the large presents 
he annually sent to the King and his courtiers, resented the rebuke 
he had received from the Baili Beg for his improper conduct, and 
complained of him to the Durbar, which sent a strong party of 
horse to the Kashchar frontier posts, with orders to seize and bring 
away any Chinese officer they could get hold of. The “ Pi,” or 
Chinese officer, at the Ekziar “ Urthang,” or police post, between 
Oitagh and Yanghisar, was accordingly carried off prisoner to 


Khokand, and there placed in strict confinement. 


This event led to the dismissal of Akbeg from the office of 
‘¢ Hakimbeg,” and the appointment of “ Sikandar,” also a Turfani 
gentleman, iti his place. | 


Sikandar succeeded, by largely bribing the Khokand Darbar,* 
in procuring the release of the “ Pia,” for which good service he 
was rewarded by promotion to the high Chinese office of “ Wang,” 
accompanied by a letter patent from the Emperor, making the rank 


hereditary in his family. 


Sikandar ruled for about 40 years, with a r2markable degree 


of efficiency and success. His administration was free from all 


internal commotions and external aggressions. 


# Alum Beg, successor of Narbute Khan, was now on the throne. 


\ 
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Sikandar Wang on his death was succeeded by his son Yitnas 
Wang. 


The Khokand King, Mahammad Ali, who had succeeded: Alam 
Beg on his death, finding the Aksakali of Kashghar to be a desir- 
able source of income, wished to have similar Aksakalis established 
at Yarkand, Khutan, Aksi, Ushturfan, &c., but the Khan Amban 


would not agreed to any new arrangement of the kind, and rejected 


the Khan’s application on the subject. 


In revenge for this refusal the Khokand Darbar instigated 
Jahangir Khan Khoja, a grandson of Khan Khoja,* to make an 
inroad in the Kashghar territory, with the assistance of his numer- 
ous Murids, or disciples. In 1827-28 a. p. the Khoja* accordingly, 
taking with him a party of his Kashghari “ Murids,” took up his 
residence at Kilta Ailak, a place to the north of Artush in Kashghar, 
where the Aktaghlik population from all sides flocked to worship 
their hereditary priest, and the Khoja was in a short time. able to 


command the services of a large rabble of armed men. 


' The Khan Amban in the meantime called in a large Chinese 
force to Gulbagh,t the Chinese cantonment near Kashghar, from 
Ila, Karashaihr, and other cantonments in Turkish China, while 
Yunas Wang rigorously persecuted the Aktaghliks for defection, 


putting several of their ringleaders to death. 
With a countless rabble the Khoja at last attacked the frontier 


® Khan Khoja. 
Samsak Khan Khoja, 
Ishak Khoja. 
J eae Khan Khoja, son or grandson of Samsak Khan. 


+ Name of the former Chinese cantonment at Kashghar; the present canton- 
ment is called “ Gya Shang.” 
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Chinese post of Mingyul, putting all the Chinese soldiers stationed 
there to death. A large Chinese army, said to have been 8,000 
strong, which had advanced ‘to oppose him also met a similar fate. 
All the Kilmak soldiers (about 4,000 horse) deserted the Chinese 
- colors at the first sight of the Khoja, flying back to their country, 
and the fanatic Aktaghliks furiously rushed upon the Chinese. before 
they could even find time to fire their unwieldy matchlocks on them, 


and spread general destruction among them. 


The news of this catastrophe caused each a panic in the Chi- 
nese army that had remained at Gulbagh, that it did not leave the 
| eantonment ; and the Khoja meeting with no further opposition 
either from the Chinese or the Turk Wang, (for the latter had also 
taken refuge at Gulbagh) marched on Kashghar, of which he took 
possession, plundering the houses of all the Turk officials, levying 
heavy black mail from the rich merchants, and leaving his Aktagh- 
lik’ followers to tyrranize over their. old hereditary enemies, the 
Karataghliks. A large party under an Aktaghlik leader, named 
Takhta Diwan Begi, was sent to Yarkand, which he took without 
any opposition from the Turk Hakim, Yusaf Beg, and held in the 
name of the Khoja. Another Aktaghi, Yunas Turr4, in like manner 
possessed himself of Khutan. | 


The Dilan Turks, inhabiting a large tract of jungle country 
between Yarkand and Akst, also declared themselves in favour of 
the Khoja, cutting off all communication between the garrison of 
Gulbagh and the Chinese authorities on the eastern frontier, a | 
their country. | . 

The Khoja’s followers then laid siege to the a and 
maintained it for three months, but all their efforts to reduce the 


garrison proved ineffectua], until the state of affairs in Turkish 
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China induced Mahammad Ali Khan, the Khan of Khokand, t¢ 
march with a.large army (12,000) on Kashghar, and encamp in 
front of the fort, when, a portion of the mud fortification having 
tumbled down from the effects of a flood, the Khokand army rushed 
into the fort, followed by a numerous multitude of the Kashghari 
troops, and destroyed the whole garrison after a desperate fight, in 
which a large number of the assailants was also killed: Ytinas 
Wang, who had fallen.into the hands of the Kashgharis on the 


occasion, was subsequently put to death by them. | 


The Khan of Khokand, however, returned with his army to 
Khokand a few days after this conquest without at all interfering 
with the affairs of the Khoja. Whether a desire for conquest, or 
jealousy for the unexpected good :success_-which had attended the 
operations of the Khoja, prompted the Khan to move on Kashghar, 
is not known, but his immediate and sudden return to Khokand is 
ascribed to fear engendered by the discovery of a plot laid by the 
Khoja and his Kashgnari friends to murder the Khan while attend- 
ing their invitation toa feast. The Khoja is said to have suspected 
the Khan of being hostile to his designs, and intent on carrying 
him back as a prisoner to Khokand. His Kashgari adherents, there- 
fore, never allowed him to approach the Khan during his short stay 
in the Kashghar territory. 

The departure of the Khokand troops from Kashghar was fol- 
lowed by the arrival of a large Chinese force* at Aksu, whence they 
marched on the former place, after having dispersed the Dulans, 
who had collected to oppose their advance at Aksakmaral on the 
road. The Khoja, after a feeble opposition, fled, accompanied by a 
large body of his Agtighi followers, to the Dasht-i-Alai valley, 


* Said to have been 70,000.—* Burnes’ Bukhara.” 
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beyond the Kashghar hills, whence he retired to the Kirghiz 
steppes (Dasht-i-Kipchak), taking refuge in the house of a Kirghiz 
chief named Tailék. The Aktdghis scattered themselves in the 
Khokand country, where they were for the time allowed to settle 
down as ‘subjects of the Khan. 


Takht& Diw in Begi, the rebel Hakim of Yarkand, fled at the 
approach of the Chinese army, but Yinas Turrt, Hakim of Khitan, 
opposed the troops sent against him, and brav ely held ont until he 


was killed 1 in action. 


Havi ing thus regained possession of the country, which had 
been occupied by Jahangir Khoja for eight months, the Chinese 
appointed Ishak, the Turk Hakim of Kuchar, who had done good 
service with the army, Hakim Beg of Kashghar, in the room. of 
Yunas Wang deceased. Abdurrahman (son of Kadir, a Turk 
gentleman, whose father had, on the first overthrow of the Khoja 
dynasty, ‘g ‘gone over to Pekin, and there, by rendering good service 
to the State, obtained distinction and high appointments for himself 
and his family), who had accompanied the army from China, was 
made Hakim Beg of Yarkand. 


The Chinese demanded of the Khan of Khokand the surrender 
cf Jahangir Khoja and the large body of Kashgharis who had fled 
with him to Khokand. He refused to give up the Khoja, but stated 
that if his wishes regarding the appointment of Akskals at the 
other principal commercial towns of Turkish China were complied 
with, and the duties levied on merchandize imported into Yarkand 
from Thibet, ceded to him, he would not interfere with the capture 
in his territory of the Khoja by the Chinese authorities themselves ; 
and that he would also make over the Kashghari subjects to them. 
The Khan Amban and the Turk Hakim intimated their inability to 
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accede to his wishes, but gave him hopes of their support if he 
applied to the Emperor. The Khan accordingly sent an envoy 
(Alim Badshah, a rich merchant of note, accompanied by one Sharif 
Tishna.as interpreter) to Pekin. He at the same time restored to 
the Khan Amban a great portion* of the Kashghar population, 
after having exacted a promise of pardon in their behalf from him. 


Ishak, the Baili Beg of Kashghar, taking advantage of the ill 
wil the Khan bore to the Khoja and his professions of neutrality 
in the matter of his capture, had the Khoja apprehended in the 
house of his host Tailakt (whom he had previously gained over by 
means of large bribes) , and brought to Kashghar—whence the 
Khan Amban sent him in acart, guarded by a strong Chinese 
force to Pekin, where he was murdered by order of the Emperor in 
1828 a. D. a 


Fo ensure his safe custody while in transit through the country 
of the Dilans, the Chinese had taken the precaution of cantoning a 
Chinese force at Aksakmaral, where a Chinese garrison of 500 
soldiers has since been maintained, the place being called by a new 
name ‘“ Lai Masjid.” | oe 

The Khokand embassy which arrived at Pekin after news of 
the surrender of the Kashghari population and the capture of 
Jahangir Khoja had reached there, was favorably received by ‘the 
Emperor, who granted to the Khan permission to appoint Akskals 
as requested, but rejected his application to receive the Thibet 
duties levied at Yarkand as being quite unreasonable. The Emperor, 
however, thought it expedient to confer a similar privilege on the 
Mir of Badakhshan, and give up levying the Thibet duties altoge- 





* Supposed to number 50,000 souls. 
+ The treacherous betrayal of the Khoja, by his host and father-in-law Tailak 
(who had married his daughter to him while living under his roof) is the theme of 
a popular Turki song still sung in the Dasht-i-Kipchak, Andijan, Kashghar, &c. 
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ther. Khokand Akskals were actordingly appointed at Yanghisar, 
Yarkand, Khutan, Ushturfan, Aksu, Ila, &c., as mere commercial 
agents or consuls. 


An Akskal on the part of Badakhshan was also appointed at 
- Yarkand only. | 


The traders from Thibet were exempted from the payment of 
all customs duties, and left to arrange their affairs as before with 
their “ Panch ” or Akskal Kasim Ali Khoja the Gumashta or agent 
of Koti Mal of Umritsur (grand-father of Rai Hardial) said to 
have been the first Mahajan from that city who traded with Yarkand. 


An order was also received from the Emperor directing the 
Chinese authorities to confine their jurisdiction within the limits 
‘of the Urthangs” or Chinese police posts existing in Turkish 
China. This resulted in the speedy estrangement of certain 
tracts of country on the southern and western boundaries, from the 
provinces of Yarkand and Kashghar. The Kunjitis* crossing 
_ over the 1Karakoram range possessed themselves of the hilly tract 
of country interspersed with rich valleys called Shingshalt and 
Raskamt+ lying between that range and the Yarkand river. It is 
still held by the Kunjuti ruler Ghazanfar, who from fear of the Cash- 
mir Maharaja, has of late years removed his treasure to Singshal.f 


a 
* Natives of Kunjut, a territory owned by Ghazanfar, an independent Moham- 
madan Ruler. 
+ See map of the routes in Turkish China &c. | 
t The Kunjuti robbers, erroneously called Kirghiz, who infest and plunder the 
Thibet road between Kulanuldi and Aktagh (see Route Appendix XXIV. No. 1 A. 
stage 19, and Memo. on Yarkand trade, same Appendix) and also make occasional 
raids into the adjoining Yarkand valleys of Pakhpo, and Chup, kidnapping men, 
women and children for sale, and carrying off herds of cattle by force, pass through 
Shingshal and Raskam, and while employed on their predatory excursions on the 
road, draw their supplies from those places, Their Ruler takes the largest share of 
‘their spoils. 
The Kunjit{ ruler Ghazanfar is connected with the Gilgit chief Malik Aman, 


his daughter being the wife of the latter. 
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The Tashkurghan or Sar-i-kul chief *-appropriated to himself 
the Yarkand valleys of Pil, Langar, Dhamsar and Babajan, across 
the river Yarkand, which has of old been the eastern boundary of 
his territory in this direction, and still holds them. 


* The territory of Sar-i-kul or Tashkurghan originally formed part of the 
Kingdom of “ Ferghana” (Tashkant) under “ dfrasiab.” It subsequently became 
subject to the Moghal Kings of Tatar (now Turkish China). When the Chinese 
wrested ‘Turkish China from Khan Khoja about the year 1752 a. .p., “ Shalwar ” 
was ruler of Sar-i-kul. He submitted to the Chinese, who confirmed him in posses- 
tion of the country ; commuting the woollen cloth and shawl-wool which were 
annually received in tribute from the Sar-i-kul territory, for a large quantity 
of saltpetre. ud 

Mahammad Shah, the 4th or 5th ruler after Shalwar, held Sar-i-kul about the 
period above alluded to. Unable to resist the predatory incursions of the Badakh- 
sha, the Shighnan, the Wakhan and the Kunjut rulers, who besides plundering 
his country, carried off large numbers of his people to sell into slavery, Mahammad 
Shah sought the protection of the new Chinese authorities who had recently re- 
gained possession of Kashghar and Yarkand after the expulsion of Jahangir Khoja. 
Disheartened at his prolonged absence at Yarkand, the people of Sar-i-kul applied 
to the Khfn of Khokand (Mahammad Ali Khan) for protection against the 
depredations of Badakhshan, &c. The Khan deputed one of his officers with a force 
to induce the inhabitants to leave the country (Sar-i-kul,) and settle down in the 
adjoining valleys of Alai, Ush &c., in Khokand territory. The people of Tagharma 
and Watekhaif, and most of the Kirghiz population of the Pamer steppes, accord- 
ingly emigrated to the Khokand valleys, but the people of Tashkurghan and other 
valleys would not quit their homes. 3 

Mahammad Shah subsequently resumed the rule of his country under the 
auspices of the Chinese Government, but he soon iucurred the displeasure of the 
Khan of Khokand for having sent some information injurious to his (the Khan’s) 
interests to the Chinese authorities. The Khan sent an (Elchf) envoy named 
Adina Beg, to protest against his conduct, but Mahammad Shah made over Adina- 
beg to the Chinese authorities, who caused him to be forthwith executed. This so 
much enraged the Khan that he sent a large army to punish the Sar-i-kul chief, 
who was killed in the action that followed, and the army returned with his head to 
Khokand. 

_ The people of Sar-i-kul then applied to the Chinese to appoint a ruler over 
them, buf the Chinese declined to interfere with their country as being beyond the 
limits of their jurisdiction, or finding themselves unable to protect it from the 
depredations of the Shighnis, &c. The people at last elected one Kulchak Beg, an 
influential Tajak of Chashman in Ilaka Tashkurghan, for their ruler. Kulchak 
Beg ruled for 5 or 6 years, after which he fell in an attack made upon him by a 
Khokand force sent to chastise him for having abused the Khan. Muhammad 
Beg, a respectable landholder of Baldir in the Uchi valley, succeeded him, and on 
his death, a year afterwards, Mahamimad Beg, a person of some note in Shindee, 
was raised to the throne ; but failing to protect the country against the incursions 
of the Kunjutis, Shighnfs, &c., he was, 800n after, deposed to make room for Babash - 
Beg, the present ruler of Sar-i-kul, who is @ descendant of Shalwar, the former 
hereditary chief of the country above alluded to. 

Though professing allegiance to the Chinese Government of Turkish China, 
Babash Beg is in reality an independent sovereign. He is now in peace with all bis 
neighbours. The Kunjuti and Shighnan rulers who were most intent on plunder- 
ing his country he has gained over by means of matrimonial alliances, having 
obtained the daughter of the Kunjuti chief’ Ghazanfar for his son, and given one 
of his duughters to his (Ghazanfar’s) son, and another to the chief of Shighnan, . 
in marriage. The Badakhshan chief, who hasan Akskal or commercial agent at 
Yarkand, and is consequently interested in the prosperity of the trade with that city 


a 
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And the Khan of Khokand, trespassing on the old natural 
(mountain) boundary between Kashghar and Khokand, seized a 
large tract of country lying between the Kashghar chain and the 
Urthangs or Chinese posts of Mingyul, Tashbalik and Ikziér, 
inhabited by Yawashbai Kirghiz, and also the valleys of Birutukka, 
Oitagh and Kinkiul. The whole of this tract is still in the Khan’s 
possession, and a Sarkarda or official, stationed on his part at Biru- 
tukka, collects the revenue in grain, cattle, &c., and annually remits 


it to his treasury at Khokand. 


For the capture of Jahangir Khoja, Ishak, the Hakim Beg of 
Kashghar, was promoted to the high office of Wang, and the rank 


was further rendered hereditary in his family. | 


Abdurrahman, the Hakim of Yarkand, also becamea Wang, in 
succession to his father, Kadir Wang, retaining his charge of the 


Yarkand province. 


The Khan Amb4n removed from Kashehar to Yarkand, which 


henceforward became the seat of the local Government. 





which 13 carried on by bis subjecta and others through the Sar-i-kul territory by 
the ‘routes detailed in Appendiees IV B. and XXVIII, also assists Babash Beg in 
providing for the safety of his country. 

Babash Beg also maintains friendly intercourse with the Turk Hakim of Yar- 
kand, and annually exchanges presents in cloth, horses, &c., withhim. He has, 
however, no large resources at command, nor sufficient influence to coerce his own 
subjects. He has no army; his revenue collections in kind are confined to the 
smnall valleys of Uchi, Tung Langar, Dhamsar, Babajan and Popochi. The Kirghiz 
population of the valleys of Muzeling, Tangitar, Yambulak, Charling and Kiziltagh 
pay him “ Chahlyakki” or one out of 40 head of cattle. The people of Tashkur- 
ghan have never paid him any revenue. They are under the immediate control of 
one “ Lajward,” Arbab or Headman of Tashkurghan, who is descended from 
Shanbaba Bahadur, formerly an influential courtier of the Sar-i-kul state. 

Babash Beg lives in Chung Tang, in the valley of Tung,in a retired part of 
Tashkurghan. 

The country of Sar-i-kul, though rich in natural resources, is now very thinly 
peopled. The Pamer steppes, which thirty years back, contained several thousand 
families of a pastoral population of Kirgbiz, with their large flocks of shawl goats, 
sheep, &c., are now devoid of all habitation. The Kirghiz were driven by the de- 
predations of Shignis, &c., to seek refuge and settle down in the Khokand territory, 
and the valleys of Yarkand and Kashghar. The whole population of the Tashkur- 
ghan territory does not now probably exceed 8,000 houses or families. 
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Ishdk Wang, dying 8 years afterwards, was succeeded by 
Zahuruddin Beg, of Kuchar, who was appointed as a “ Hakim Beg.” 
To Abdurrahman, Wang of Yarkand, who died a year or two after 
Ishak, succeeded one Taji Bee, as “ Hikim Bege.”* Both these 
new Hikim Bees failed to agree with the Khokand Akskals at 
Kashghar and Yarkand ; and complaints of their ill treatment of 
the Akskiils reaching Khokand, the Khokand darbar,t in 1852-53, 
induced sevent Khojas of the family of Khan Khoja to invade 
Kashghar, with the assistance of their Aktaghlik Kashgari Murids 
of Khokand (the remnants of the Kashghari followers of Jahangir). 
The Aktaghliks of Kashghar also joined them. Zahtruddin fled to 
the Chinese garrison. The Khojas took possession of Kashghar and 
held it for 4 months. The Chinese never moved out of tho fort to 
oppose the Khojas. Taj) Beg, under orders of the Khan Amban, 
sent 500 Yarkandis to the aid of Zahtruddin, accompanied by 1,000 
Chinese soldiers from Lai Masjid, Khutan, Yarkand, &c. The 
Khojas met these troops at Yapchfin on the road, and defeated 
them. Most of the Chinese were killed. The Yarkandis were taken 
prisoners by the Khojas, but soon after set at liberty, on promise of 
assistance in their intended attack on Yarkand. The Khojas were, 
however, routed by a large Chinese force that had arrived from 
' Aksi, and met them at Kokrab&t, on the road, and fled back to 
Andijin, accompanied by a number (5,000) of their Aktaghlik 
Murids. 

"__® The sons of Ishak and Abdurrahman succeeded to Wangship on the death 
of their fathers. Ahmad, son of the former, is now Wang of Aksa, and Moham- 
mad Aziz, son of the latter, was ‘made Wang of Khutan. He subsequently 


died, succeeded by his scn Ballar, who is still Wang of Khutan. 
+ Khodayar Khan was then on the throne. 


3 1. Katta Khan Turra. 6. Son of Subur Jan, son-in-law 
2. Vali Khan Turra. . of Sher Ali Khan, King of Khokand, 
3. Kichik Khan Turra. father of the present King, Khodayar 
4. Tawakkal Ishan. Khan. 

5. Badshah Khan Turra. {| 7. Name not known. — 
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Both Zahtruddin and Taji Beg were superseded in thgir office 
of Hakim Beg by Ahmad Wang (son of Ishak Wang), and 


Afrediin Wang, son of Yinas Wang,* respectively. 


Ahmad Wang, of Kashghar, also failed in securing the good 
will of the Khokand Akskél at that place, and he had not long been 
in office before Vali Khan Tarra, one of the seven Khojas of 
Andijin above alluded to, instigated by Karamkul, Vazir of the 
Khokand Khan, Khodayar Khan, and summoned by the Aktaghliks 
of Kashchar, suddenly appeared before that city, and being at once 
joined by a multitude of Aktaghliks, took possession of it and the 
country around, his followers plundering and massacring the people 
at random. Ahmad Wing fled to the Chinese garrison, who, as 
usual, never moved out of the fort to attack the Khoja during his 
occupation of the country, which lasted for about three months. | 


_ Tile Khan, an Aktaghlik leader, who was sent with a strong 
force to take Yarkand, could not wrest it from Afredtn Wang, 
though he besieged it for 20 days. He succeeded, however, in des- 
troying a party of 300 Chinese that had come out of the Chinese 
fort to oppose him. It was during this siege that Adolphe 
Schlagentweit, travelling on a scientific mission in Eastern Turk- 
istan, arrived in the environs of Yarkand. He was immediately 
summoned by Tille Khan from Karghalik, and sent under an escort 
to Vali Khan Turré at Kashghar, where he was beheaded by order 
of the Turri. This event occurred in August 1857. 


Both Tille Khan and Vali Khan fled to Kar&tghin (ina remote . 
part of the Khokand territory), on the arrival of a large Chinese 


4 


* Afredin, whose mother was a Chitrali woman, was born after the death 
of Yinas Wang. The Chinese Government, in consideration of the services of 
his grandfather, Sikandar Wang, liberally provided for him during his minonity, 
and when he came to age, appointed him to the charge of country, with his 
hereditary rank of Wang. 
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force from the Chinese provinces at Yarkand and Kashghar. Their 
Aktaghlik followers, to the number of about six thousand, also fled 
to Khokand. Moved by compassion for the great disasters that had 
befallen the country during its occupation by the Khoja, the Chinese 
overlooked the fault of the Kashghari population who were more 
or less concerned in the rebellion, ‘but they caused a respectable 
Shekh of Artush, by name Mir Ahmad—a man of great spiritual 
influence, who had been compelled by Vali Khan, while passing 
through that place on his advance on Kashghar, to give him his 
daughter in marriage—to be murdered, and his large estate to ba 
confiscated. 


Ahmad Wang, on resuming his seat at Kashghar, found that 
his sister and nephew had been sent off captives by the Khoja to 
Khokand. The Khan Amban and the WAng wrote to the Khan of 
Khokand, complaining of the conduct of the Khokand darbar in 
having allowed Vali Khan-to come on Kashghar, and demanding 
the restoration of the Wang's relatives, and the eurrender of the 
numerous Kashghari subjects who had taken refuge in his territory- 
The Khan (Mulle Khan, who had recently succeeded Khudayar 
Khan), sent back the captives and most of the refugees, and cleared 
himself of all blame in the matter of Vali Khan, by referring Bis 
(Vali Khan’s) proceedings to the time of his predecessor (Khudayar 
. Khan), whom he had deposed. He further sent an embassy, con- 
sisting of two Khokand officials, Mirza Abdul ‘Kéim, and Mirza 
Mahammad Rahim Zak4tchi, to attend on the Emperor of China at 
Pekin, with presents, &c. 


® 
In his communication to the Emperor, the Khan of Khokand 
is said to have retorted the censure that had been cast by the Khan 


Ambin upon the Khokand Government in connection with the 
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attack of Vali Khan on Kashghar, by animadverting on the absurd 


weakness und cowardice of the Khan Ambd&n and his Chinese assist- 
ants, in having allowed themselves, while in command of a large Chi- 


nese force on the spot, to be cowed by a robber, meaning Vali Khan. 


The Khan Amban, fearing the consequences of this communi- 
cation reaching the Emperor, tried his best to persuade the Am- 
bassador to return to Khokand, but to no effect, for he was de- 
termined to fulfil his mission, and was ready to start on his onward 
journey, when the Khfén.Ambén caused the whole party te be sent 
for and assassinated at the Gulbagh (Chinese Cantonment) near 
Yarkand. The Khan of Khokand having brought this matter to 
the notice of the “ Janjung ” of “Ila,” it was reported to the 
Emperor, who had the Khin Ambdn sent for to Pekin and executed 
for the traitorous murder. 

All this occurred within 8 months after the fight of Vali 
Khan Khoj from Kashghar. 

In April or May last year (1861 a. p.) the sons of Shekh Mir 
Ahmed of Artush who had been murdered by the Chinese authori- 
ties, as above stated, followed by their Murids, attacked Kashghar 
in revenge for the murder of their father, but fled back precipitate- 
ly after having killed about three hundred Chinese who happened 
to fall in their way. 

The trade of Western Turkistan has declined since the mur- 
der of the Khokand envoy at Yarkand. 

News has recently been received at Cashmir that the Manjour 
Chinese authorities (royalists) m Turkish China, have, since April 
1862, been supplanted by the Karakhatais, the rebels, who are now 
in possession of the country. 


Nots.—The system of orthography used in the version of names in the above 
Appendix, is that followed by Sir William Jones, 
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LIST OF CERTAIN WORDS OF THE SAR-I-KULI DIALECT. 


See note, page cccerrat. 


, 


Sar-i- Kuli. English. 

Khel, wee Man. 

Ghin, Pa Woman. 

Nicho, , .. Child, infant. 
Ghada, ... Boy, youth. 
Pichat, »» Girl, daughter. 
Ata, © Father. 

And, .. Mother. 

Birar, wea Brother. 

Amak, “ie Uncle. 

Warch, eee Horse. 

Yash, ala Mare. 

Shir, < Ass. 

Zigh, wo = Yak, 

Chat, es Cow. 

Tugh, ee Goat. 

Mauk, s% Sheep. 

Shuch, ves Dog. 

Gilm, Soa Goat-wool, clean. 
Chupur, was Goat-hair. 

Un, Sheeps wool. 4 
Lichik, aaa Female head dress. 
Tagh, ase Mountain, hill. 
Barf, ose Snow. 
Khas, oe Water. 

Khech, ont Bread. 

Dat, oe = =6 Milk. 

Malim, o. Cream. | 
Righ, ». Butter, clarified butter. 
Nari, vo. Meat. 

Khutum, Ses Wheat. 

Yurk, oe =—-s Barley. 

Pachet, we House, 
Kurghan, we Fort. 


PON 


Sap-i- Kuli. 


Jang, 
Dosti, 
Dushmanf, 
Warz, 
Lel, 

Jer, 
Kars, 
Marzech, 
Trish, - 
Chanak, 
Tuit, 
Tuidaf, 
Ao, 
Mash, 
To, 
Pirau, 
Shiwal, 
Panja, 
Pune,. 
Pekh, 
Zc}, 4 
Wuf, 
Dariai, . 
Yailak, 
Achil, 
Khirgah, 
Birazim, 
Alunjata, 
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Uturghin, (a Turki word,) "... 


‘Kubghin, 


Begim, 


Iv. 
Bie. 
Trot. 


Chohor. 


NUMERALS, 


GOATS 


Pan}. 
Khil. 
Urt. 
Hat. 


English. 
War (Persian word). 


Friendship. 


' Enmity. 


Large, tall. 
Cotton. 
Stone. 
Bird. 
Hunger. 
Thirst. 
Eye. 

To go. 


Go away. 


Come. 

I. 

Thou. 

Coat. 

Breeches. 

Hand. 

Foot. 

Shoes. 

Wood. 

Grass. 

River. 

Pasture ground. | 
Cattle shed. 
Tent encampment. 
To eat. 

To sleep. 

To sit. 

To rise or get up. 
Governor, Ruler.. 


9, Niv. 
10. Das. 
ll. Dasat fv. 
12. Dasat but. 


cecliv 
APPENDIX XXX. 


Roads leading over the Passes of the Karakoram or Hindi Kush 
range from Western Thibet (Ladakh, Balti, Sc.,) Kunjut, and Gilgit 
into the Sar-i-Kul or Tashkurghdn and Yarkand territories ; and Srom 
Afghanistan and the North West frontier of the Punjab, through 
Chitral into Badakhshan and the Pamer steppes, and thence to Yar- 
hand s—from oral information given by Mahammad Amin, Yarkandé, 
and founded on his personal observation. 


I. Over tax Cunanc Cunrnso Pass. 
For this route see Appendix No. IV A. 
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II. Over tHe Karakoram Pass. 
See Appendic XXIV. Table of Routes.—No. I A. 





IIJ. Over tHe CuHorsat Pass, LEADING FROM CHHORBAT AND 


THE NUBRA VALLEY. 








PROBABLE 





No. NAME OF STAGE. 














DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 
~The road lies along the Khafa- 


From the Pass to Khafa- | About-40 
lung, stage No. 20, on the kos, or 3 
caravan route from Leh| days 
to Yarkand, No. I A,j| journey. 
Appendix XXIV, Table 
of Routes. 


lung stream, which rises in the 
Karakoram range near the pass, 
'|(Chhorbat) which is a difficult 
one, passable only for foot pas- 
sengers, and open for two months 
only, (July and August,) in the 
year. The Baltfs cross over this 
pass with loads on their backs ; 
they take gold dust to Yarkand, 
and bring back Yarkand cloth, 
wool, &c. 
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APPENDIX XXX.— Continued. 


IV. Over tre Sarenat or Mustacn Pass. 
( Leading from Shighdl in Iskardo and Baltt. This pass 1s difficult, 
but somewhat easier than the Chhorbat pass, practicable for laden yaks, 
open for 4 months (July, August, September, October,) in the year. 






































PROBABLE 
No. NAME OF STAGE. | DISTANCE REMARES. 
IN KOS. ss 
eee a Coe 
1 |From the Pass to ahalting| - . Along the Ab-i-Mustagh stream 
lace, | 6 kog. | im the Ab-i-Mustagh valley. 
21A_ halting place called |. In the valley; the “Kum” 
J angalak, ast Ae river, in which the Ab-i-Mustagh 
° | ’ falls, ia here crossed ; another 
stream “Sur Khand” also joins 
' here. 
3 | A halting place: on the The road runs up the “Sur- 
bank of the Surkhané | |khana” stream, then turns at 
roe this point: (halting place) in a 
stream, | 10, northerly direction towards the 
. | : |“ Aghildawan,” following stage. 
4 | Foot of the Aghildawan Across the Pass, which is an 
Pass, oe ae: aes easy passover a low ridge. A 
halting place. 
5 | Dahn-i-Bazar daré, ...| 12, Road along the Nala Aghil- 
dawAn stream in the valley. The 
‘| stream joins the Yarkand river 
at this point (Dahn-i-Bazar dara). 
. . A halting place. 
6 | Urdak saldi, set LO? 55 Road in a valley up the Yar- 
| 2 ne kand river. A halting place. | 
7 | Chiragh saldé. | ee + Road in a-valley up the Yar- 
8 | Foot of the Chirégh saldi] .-. kand river. A halting place. 
Pass, ... | 12 Road in a valley up the Chi- 
re. , | ae nm ragh-saldi stream, which joins the 
9 Surkhabad, or “ Surkhana,” bar bisiabial Ah le ata am 
(bank of the stream), | 12 ,,' easy pasa,is crossed; thence the 
a road descends down the Surkhé- 
ae ae be aot | bad valley, along the stream. 
10 | Dahn-i-Firakhrabat, ...|° 8 ,, . :| . In the'valley, along the Sur- 
oe "':, ] khdbad stream. 
11 | Kangshibar, | ... | 6 4 |. Pasture ground ditto ditto, in- 
, | habited by pastoral tribes. 
12 | Dahn-i-Téshkurghan,...| 5 » Ditto ditto. 
13 | Dahn-i-Sunjra, adel, 0 Ditto ditto. 
14 | Mazar, ye oe as Ditto ditto. The Surkbabad 





stream here joins the Tiznaf 
river. Here the road joins tha 
‘| caravan route from Leh to Yar- 
| kand. 

See Appendix XXIV. Tahle of 
Routes, No. IA. 
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V. Over tHE Surnosuat Pass, leading from Kunjut, 
, Tunzt, Nagar, &c. 








————— 














: : 4 PROBABLE 
No. NAME OF STAGE. | DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 
1 | From the Pass to J anga- Road along the “ Kum” stream. 


12 kos. This is the same stage as No. 2 


’ of the preceding route. 


2 Chiragh “saldi, 5 o stages, At Chirazh saldi two roads se- 


4 parate, one goes to “ Mazar” as 
oe 2 to of the oe 45 detailed in the preceding route, 
ing route, ” the other to “Kulanuldi” a 


stage on the Caravan route be- 
tween Leh and Yarkand. See the 
Zamistani route, Appendix XXIV, 
Table of Routes, No. I A. 


8 | Kulanuldi, . wef JO ,, Road up the Yarkand river, 





yeas kos. This is the coud’ by which the 
Total, es Kunjuti robbers cross over from 
Kunjut to Kulanuldi to infest 
and plunder the caravan route 
from Leh to Yarkand, between 

Kulanaldi and Aktagh. 


The Shingshal Pass is much 
easier than the two preceding 
passes, “ Chhorbat” and “ Mus- 
tagh,” inasmuch as it is passable 
to laden horses and is open 
throughout the year. 


4 





VI, VII, VIII.* Over tue “ Giunpras,” “ Kauik ” AND 
ae Minraka” "Passes, leading from Kunjut, Hunezt, Nagar, and 
Gilgit into Pamer-i-Taghdumbésh and pecan an the Sar-i-kul 
territory. 


1 | From each of the three | Between 8} Road along streams through 





the Pamer-i-Taghdumbash, Kur- 
Kurghan-i-Ujadbai , ee ghan-i-Ujadbai is a large village. 
3 eee e 


* These three Passes are close | to each other; they are easier than the 
Shingsbal pass, practicable for laden horses and open throughout the year. 
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APPENDIX XXX.—Continued. 

















| PROBABLE 
No. NAME OF STAGE. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
| IN KOS. 
. ~ ; 7 1 
2 | Taskurghin, «| 10 kos. A fortified town, capital of the 


Sar-i-kul or Tashkurghan_ terri- 

a '  |tory. The Chitral and Badakhshan 
routes to Yarkand pass through 
Tashkurghan. See Koute Appen- 
dix IV B, and the: route from 
Kunduz to Yarkand, ‘Appendix 
XXXI. The Badakhs Wa- 
khis, (of .Wakhan) and Shighnis 
(of Shighnan), carry on slave- 
trade by these three Passes. 
They buy slaves in Kunjut, Gil- 
git, Chitral, and take thém for 
sale to easterp and western Tur- 
kistan, viz., Yarkand, Bukhéra, 
&e. | 





IX. Over rue Currrat or Birvour Pass. Caraecn route 
from Jalalabad to Yarkand. See Aappendia IV B. 





X. By tue Satisutirnak Korat, leading from Chitral into 
Wakhan, a dependency of Badakhshan, a difficult pass, impassable 


to laden animals, Not used by caravans. 





1 |Frem Buni, in the Chitral 
territory, in the valley 
of the Kuner river, 
stage No. 19 of the 
route from Jalalabad 
to Yarkand, Appendix 
IVB, to ° 


Miragam ee» | 12 kos. | A large village in a rich inhab- 
; : ited valley. Road up the “ Kut” 
| stream along the left bank. 


2 | Shagram, idea Ditto ditto. 
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APPENDIX XXX.— Continued. 











| PROBABLE 
No. NaME OF STAGE. DISTANCE | - | REMARKS: 
IN KOS. 
SS ES A SS ED eee | coe a 
3 | Kut, — sae 15 kos. Two roads branch off here, 
: one goes to “ Kila-i-Ziéheg” as 
(a large village, ) pais es 


“ From Kut to a halting ) 
a ‘| place im a rich valley | 
called Shajan Ali, $12 kos. 
along the Shajan Ali 
stream, 


road along the above 


Thence to Kila-i-Zidbeg* 
: 12 kos. 
stream, 


| | 


And the other leads to the 
Satishtirak-kotal or pass as here 


detailed. 
41 Foot of the Satishtirak }20kosor2| Road in a valley along a 
Pass, ... {days jour- | stream rising in the Satishtirak 
ney, Pax. 

5 | A halting place across the + Pass difficult, covered with per- 
Kotal (Pass), . ...| 12 kos. | petual snow, not passable to la- 

den animals. 
' 6 | Sat-ishtirak, ..-| 12 kos. In Wakh&n, a dependency of 
(a large village, ) Badakhshan, stage No. 34 of the 


Route from Kunduz to Yarkand 
through Hadekhshen; Appendix 
No. XXXI. 


ee Se Se 


Total estimated distance, | 83 kos. 





“ Zidbeg is stage No. 26 of the Route from Jalalabad to Yarkand, 
Appendix IV B. 


Nors.—This is not a Caravan Route. 
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XT. Tae “ Korat-1-Knarteza,” 
XII. Tur Korat-1-Noxsan, € ral a 


XIII. Tue Kora-1-AGRaM, 


These three Passes are used by caravans of petty Badakhsht tra- 
ders and slave dealers, impassable for laden animals, safe even for 


single travellers. 


1 


XIV. Tus Korat-1-Dupat. Passable for laden animals, and 


largely used by caravans of traders from Bukhéré, Badakhshdn, 5c. 
to Chitral and Peshawar. 





PROBABLE 
No. NAME OF STAGE. DISTANCE REMARKS. 


IN KO8. 








1 | From “ Danin” (a stage, 
No. 14) on the left 
bank of the Kuner ri- 
ver, on the caravan |; | 
route from Jalalabad | 
to Yarkand, Appendix| ° ; 


IV B, to 

: Across the a = ee 
; Chitral, also called “ Késkkaro” 
Chitral, ve | 2 kos. (Kashgnrh of the maps ?) is the 
” .| capital of the Chitral territory, 
containing about 1000 houses 
4 and a market called “ Deh-i- 

Bazar.” 


A village containing about 200 
2 Chingur | “44.1 6 houses at the confluence of the 
, ae Kumer and Shughur rivers. Road 
up the Kuner river. This is the 
place of Munfat Khan, son of 
Mohabbat. Khan, one of the 
Chitral Grandces. 
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APPENDIX XXX.—Continued, 









PROBABLE 
DISTANCE 
IN KOS. 


_ No. NAME OF STAGE. REMARKS, 





— . 





ET 





a Road along the left bank of the 
: Shughur, Shughor river. A villaze, the re- 
sidence of a son of the Chitral 
King. Three streams join here, 
viz :— . 

1. “Lutku,” rising {n the 
Durah Pass. 

2. “Arkari, risingin the Ag- 
rani, Kharteza, and Nuksan 
Passes. 

3. Khuzara, rising at the 
foot of the Tirichmir peak of the 
Hindu Kush or Karakoram | 
range, covered with perpetyal 
snow, and the stream thencefor- 
ward called “ Shughur’” falls in- 
to the Kuner river at Chingur 
as above stated. 

Two roads branch off at this 
place ; one leading to the Khar- 
teza, (XI) the Nuksan, (XII) 
and the Agram, (XIII) Passes, 
es 4 and the other to the Durah Pass 
Road leading to the Khar- (XIV). 
text, (XI) the Nuk- 
san, (XII) and Agram, 
(XIIL) Passes. 


| 110 Road up the Arkari stream. 
4 | Shalt, o Shali is a large village in the 
Chitral territory, on the right of 

the Arkari stream. 


Road as above. A large village 


K . 
5) Arkari, | 10 5, containing 500 houses. 
6|A halting place at the} 8 , | Inarichvalley. No habitation, 
” Fae eas of three woe Here the roads to the three 
: Paeses separate. 
streams, v1zZ :— 


1. Nalai Kharteza. 
2. »  Agram. 
3. » Nuksan. 


“ ¥ otal-i-Kharteza” 5 Summit of the Pass Kharteza. 
7 | ToM] * : ‘This is a very steep difficult Pass. 
The ascent and descent are cover- 
ed with perpetual_snow ; the for- 


mer extends for about 5 kos and 
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| e 
PROBABLE 

No. NaME OF STAGE. DISTANCE ReMaRKs. 
. IN KOS. 


Bd 








., the latter about 6 kos, impassa- 
ble for laden animals, used by 

| . | foot travellers and caravans of 
' | pettv traders of Badakbshan 

' , | trading with Chitral. 





8 | Deh-i-gul, ... | 10 kos. A village across the Pass in 
. Badakhshan. Road descends into 


the valley of Deh-i-gul. This is 
the residence of an Arbab or 
Head man. Here the roads from 
the three ‘“ Kotals” Kharteza, 
Nuksan, and Agram, unite. 
i ; A village in the “ Darah” or 
© | Zebal, san | AO oa valley of Zebak. This is a stage 
on the caravan route from Kun- 
duz to Yarkand by Badakhshan, 
Appendix XXXI. 





Total from Danfn to |‘ Ze- 
bak, | @L kos. ' 


By Kortat-1-Nuxsan (XII), or “ Hill of injury;’ down which 
travellers slide upon the frozen snow on a leathern shirt on the Chitral 


side of the Pass. | £ se ae 
——_— En 


From the halting place | 
No. 6 of the preceding 


road, to the 
Summit of the Kotal-i- ti ae remarks ae oe 
harte a is. 
~<Aukeany: © vo | 5 Kos. | pond along the Nuksan stream. 
Deb-i-gul, | 10 ,, : 
(No. 8 of the one 
ing road), 
Zebak, (lO y | 
(No. 9 of ditto), > 


Total distance from Danin 
to Zebak, .. | 71 kos. 


a a ae 
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APPENDIX XXX.—Continued. 
By Korar-1-Acram. (XITT.) 














PROBABLE 
No. NAME OF STAGE. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOS. 

From the halting place, |) The same remarks as to the 
No. 6, to the summit 5° kos. ae Pass. Road lies along 
of the Kotal or Pass,... oe are neat 

_ | Deh-i-gul, wef a0 % 
| (No. 8, as above), 

Zebak, {10 ,, 
(No. 9), 

Total distance from Da- 
nin to Zebak, .. | 71 kos. 





Norr.—All these three Passes, Kharteza, Nuksan and Agram, are covered with 
perpetual snow. Kharteza is passable to foot passengers only. On the Chitral side 
of the Nuksan Pass, men crossing from the Badakhshan side have to slide down upon 
the frozen snow on a leathern shirt. Ponies if taken by this Pass are tied hands 
and feet after having been relieved of their burden, and then rolled down upon the 
snow. By these processes both men and beasts generally reach the base of the Pass 
safely. The “ Agram,” which is the easiest of all the three Passes, is passable to 
foot passengers as well as to unladen animals, at times. 


The Nuksan and Agram Passes are closed during the height of winter, the 
Kharteza is open throughout the year. 


All the above roads on either side of the Passes run through a safe populous 
country, where supplies are procurable in abundance. : 


These Passes are traversed by petty traders from Badakhshan, who bring “ Tla- 
cha,” striped cotton cloth, and other descriptions of cotton piece goods mannfactured 
in Badakhshan, rock salt from Kalavgan, (in Kunduz) and sheep, to Chitral, and 
take back slaves, male and female children, and grown up persons, whom they buy 
from the ruler of Chitral. 


The ruler of Chitral is in the habit of enslaving all persons from the tribes of 
Kalash, Dangiri and Bashghali, idolaters living in the Chitral territory, as well as . 
from the Shia sects who are convicted of any crime, and the children of culprits 
‘from these classes, and selling them to slave dealers from Badakhshan, Kunduz, 
Balkh, Bukhfra, &c., receiving their price in money and merchandize. 


The Siah-posh Kafirs of Kafiristan kidnapped or forcibly seized from the ad- 
jacent country of Kafiristan are also sold as slaves by the Chitral ruler. The price 
of staves varies from 25 Tillas (= 1566 Company’s rupees) to 12 Tillas (= 76 Com: 
pany’s rupees) each, 
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Road leading over the Kotal-i-Darah (No. XIV.) 





PROBABLE | - | 


No. NAME OF STAGE. DISTANCE REMARKS. 
IN KOB. 
1]From Shughur, atage 
‘| No. 8, from Danin, to | 7 
Mogh, .» | 10 kos. Road along the “ Lutku” 
stream. A village in a valley. 
2 | Andarti, 110 , Ditto ditto, 
8 | Litka, | Pate <2 Ditto ditto. - A large village on 
both banks of the Lutku stream. 
4 | Shah-i-salim, gon: o 55 Ditto ditto. A hot spring in 
» [Sai the: Casters of all. th 
; se 8. @ easi e 
5 ee . the Kotal-i ; Passos leading from Chitral to 
urah Pass, oe _ 9” Badakhshan extept No. 1, (the 


Chitral or Birughil Pass) passa- 
ble to laden horses, and closed 
only in the height of winter by. 
gnow. 

The ascent and descent are 
gradual, the former extends to 
about three kos and the latter to 
about 5 kos. 


6 | Base of the Pass across on 
the Badakhshan side, 5 
A halting place in a wide rich 


gard | valley, where there is a’ sulphur 
7 | Go asht, | 5» mine. Road along the Gogardasht 


stream, which rising in the “ Ko- 
tal-i-Darah” Pass joins the Var- 
doj river (a tributary of the 
Oxus) at Gaokhana, stage No. 30 
of the road from Kunduz to Yar- 
kand, Appendix XXXL. 


8 | Sanglic ve. | 10 A village in the Gogardasht 
oe gheh, me valley which narrows here. Road 
along the Gogardasht stream. 


_A village containing about 200 


9 | Iski : oe ee. 
} itu, houses, in. ditto ditto. 


3 
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PROBABLE 
No.| Name OF STAGE. DISTANCE REMaAREs. 
IN KOS. 
10 | Zebak, ... | 10 kos. | 
stage No. 9, under 
Kharteza Pass, No. XI, 


Total from Danin to Ze- 


Nore.—This route by the Durah Pass is the most frequented of all the routes 
leading from Chitral into Badakhshan by travellers and caravans from Badakhshan, 
or from Bukhara, Balkh, Kunduz, &c., through Badakhshan to Chitral. The great 
bulk cf the trade* between these countries. is carried on by this route. The Chit- 
ralis seldom or never cross over into Badakhshan. Some of tha Badakhshan} mer- 
chants journey on to Affghanistan and the other countries bordering ‘on Chitral. 
The road in the vicinity of the Durah-kotal is subject to the depredations of the 


Siah-posh Kafirs, whose country here bordets on the Chitral territory. 





* Tho imports and exporta are the same as spocified in the preceding routes. 
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Caravan Route from Kunduz to Yérkand, through Badakhshan, 
the Pamer steppes, and the Sar-i-Kul or Téshkurghdn Territory, gives 
by Mahammad Amtn of Yérkand. 








~ 


Names oF Sraaes. REMAEXS. 

























1 From Kunduz 
s Khanabad, a A town in a wide valley. River 
pa angi. 

2 e Khoja Changal, A fort and a town. 
cE 
& | Télikén, A large town. Plain open coun- 
a) try. 

4 s | Latabard, Summit of the Lataband Kotal, 
a an easy pass, not closed’ in winter, 
= passable for laden animals. Salt 

mine close by. 

6 Akbul&k, In a valley. Stream. 

6 Kila-i-Kalavgan, Do. inhabited by pastoral 

L gan tribes. Kattaghan Uzbeke 
7 | Kila-i-Mashhad, “ Chinar-i-Gundushkan,” a place 
on the road. The “ Ab-i-Virsach”’ 
stream. Inhabited by pastoral tribes. 
In Badakhshan Territory. 
8 | Ahan daré, Along a stream in a valley. Do. 
9 | Gandékal, Along a stream ina valley. Cross 
an easy Pass, “ Kotal-i-Gandakul, 
on the road. 
10 | Teshkh&n, A village in a valley. 
11 | Kila-i-dareim, Do. Do. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Kila-i-Arghi, 
Kotal-i-Zighérehf, 
Faizébéd, 

Chatta, 
Bagh-ieMubarik, > 


‘ 


An easy Pass. 


Chief city of Badakhshan. 


Cross an easy Pass, (Rafak). 


APPENDIX XXXI.— Continued. 














BLE DIs+ 
No.| Names or Stacks. | aance REMARKS. 
IN Kos 
@rermnso d 
17 | Deh-i-no 10 the Dasht-i-Khas. A large 
ee wal cultivated valley inhabited by 
=; nomades. | 
18 | Pukluk darah, ..( 10 |Avillage Do. Do. 
19 Waghar dara, wef = Do. Do. 
20 | Kila-i-Jirm, a 10 | A city. Kokcha river is here 


crossed on a wooden bri 
21 Dasht-i-Furghamach, ... 10 A well cultivated wide valley, 


inhabited by nomades. 
22 | Dasht-i-Faragh, {| 10 Do. Do. 
23 | Kila-i-Yardar, a 6 _ Asabore, in a valley. Ab-i-Vardoj, 
24 | Sang-i-duzdan, 7 5 Do §~—*ODo. 
25 Kila-i-Khoja, oes 5 Do. Do. 
26 | Yiimal, ee) Do. Do. 
27 Karsang, So, 12 | A large stone in the valley, which 
| is wider here. 
28 Tirgaran, a 5 In the valley. A village. 
29 | sufed dara, |B D. Do. 
30 | Gao Khana, ae 10. Do. Do. 
31 | Zebak, oe wf 8 Three streams j join here; VIZ 
Kelbee 


Zebak is a small town with a fort, 
in a wide valley. 


. “ In a Meer of me Daria-i- 
~ | Kul bala, (village), oe 5 an)” (river Oxus). e stages 
cae) Nos. 7 to 33 are in the Provineo 
33 | Shikashum, (village), ... 4 of Badakhshan. Nos. 34 to38 are in 
> Wakhan, a dependency of Badakh- 
34 Satishterak, (village), ... 10 |; shan. Two roads separate at Kila-i- 
- Panja; hale roceedsthrough Pamer 
35 | Pigish, (village), ..{ 19 || Kalan by the Aghajan Kotal, and 
the ilies by Sarhadd- j-Wakhan 

36 Kila-i-Panja (town), _... 5 and the Barzasht Pass. 
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APPENDIX XXXI.— Continued. 
Road through Pdmer Kalan by the Aghdjén Pass over the Pdmer 


range. 





REMARKS, 





In the valey- In Wakhan 
territory. 


or 
eyed 





Termination of a oe ravine in 
the Pamer steppes. 


A stream. Pamer steppes. 
A halting place in Pamer Kalan. 


Pass between two sections of the 
high insulated chain of Pamer 
mountains. 


| Mouth of the Aghajan Pase, (an 
easy Pass, cloned during height of 
winter). 


A village in the valley of Tash- 
kurghan across the Pass. Road 
along the Watekhaif stream, rising 
in the 'Kotal-i-Aghajan. 





‘Ab-iemast, (bank of a 
stream), 





Jangalak, ake 


Ham damin, 5, Seu 





Kotal-i-Aghajan,  ., 






Watekhaif, ove 


Tagharma, a | 3 | Atownin the valley, now deserted. 


Aghil, | 7 | Accattle shed in ditto. Here the 
road joins the Chitral route from 
Jalalabad to Yarkand, Appendix 
IV. B. 


From Aghil to Yarkand, | 109 area oe in above route, 
x ° 


Rar 


ToTaL DISTANCE,...| 430 | From » Kundus to Yarkand by the 
Aghajan Pass. 
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Road from Kila-i-Panja, stage No. 36, by Sarkadd-i-Wakhan, and 
thence to Yarkand by the Barzasht Pass over the Pamer range. 











From Kila-i-Panja 


to ' 
A Fort and a village. 
In the valley of the “ Panj” river, 
(Oxus). Wukhan territory. A de 
pendency of Badakhshan. 


" 8741 Kile-i-Wés, 


38 a. Babatangf, a A village in Wukhan. 


Do. Do. The road joins here 
the Chitral route from Jalalabad to 
Yarkand, Appendix IV B. 


Sarhadd-i-Wakhan, 





From Kunduz to Sarhadd- 


i-Wakhan, bis 


} 264 


Further on as detailed in ] 
the Chitral route Appen- 
dix IV B. from Sarhadd- | > 210 
i-Wakhan to Yarkand, 19 | | 
stages, we J 





OTAL PROBABLE Distance, 474 | From Kunduzto Yarkand by the 
Barzasht Pass. 
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Route from Yérkand to‘Akst;' (to' the east of / Yerkand given 
by eneeimere Amin | v Vdrhande es | 






got 


Name oF Srags. REMARKS, — 

















1 | From Yiriand to Ajit A Chinese * ie Urthang” or Pole 
ki, 







and Dak stétion:.. ; 
‘9 Chiauk Mahnat, . Do: os 
3. i 2 Aléighir, © Do, 0. 
»  Shimaél sik Do. Do. 
» Aksakmardl, - 






Do. Do. 
» Maralbashi, - 
; ‘aliag = « Li 
Mazjid, ... 


















Do. Do. A town of 
some importance founded by the 
Chinese about 30 -years ago. Has 
-& force of 2,000 tiese. Water 
a plied by stream ‘rom the 

Kashghar iver. A road iA a 
nostherly direction from this place 
leads to “ Almasim,” a new Rus-— 
sian settlement on ‘the _Khokand 
boundary founded within the last 
8 years, and, another to the -east 
ae heads to Elchf in Khutan by Kard 






»  Tumshuk, ., 












8 » Chilan, se Do. 
9 »  Kuduk, Sa Do. 
10 » Yuka Kuduk, . Do. 
J1| ,,  Séirik, sie Do. 
12 9» Kia, Do. 
13; ,, Kukbdshf, Do. 
14 »  Baltang, Do. Road from hence to 
Khutan in southerly direction. 
15 » Aksé, es A city in Turkish China. On 






the high road from Yarkand to 
Pekin, 
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APPENDIX XXXII.— Oondluded. \ 
GENERAL, REMARKS. 


This route which is the comménéement of the high road between 
Yérkand and. Pekin, lies in an easterly direction in a plain jungle coune 
try, inhabited within Yarkand jurisdiction up to stage No. 10, by an 
“ Blebéi,” or nomad tribe called Dulén, Turk or rather Moghal Musal- 
mans—who keep large flocks of sheep, goats, cows, camels and horses, 
and opply the town of Yérkand with sine ghee, and fuel, &. 


The river. | Ydrkand runs along the ne as far as Sairik No. 1], 
where it joins the river “ Aksi,” flowing in a -south easterly diree- 


tion. 


Wheeled carriages, — by norsee, ara et for ane conveyance of 
merchandize, | 


Provisions haye to be ore 
: he journey to Pekin by regular stages gccupies six months, The 
Dak, ‘however, which is taken by the relays of sowars (horsemen) sta- 


tioned at the different “ Urthangs” or Chaukis, reaches Pekin from 2 
kand in 40 days ; and Aksé in one day and one night only. 


The merchgndize is sonvered in carts drawn by horses. . 
es . ae er ata. Bash : : 
i { : 


4 


om y | : 4 
, 
Norg.—The native names.are spelt according to Sir W, Jones’ system of - 
orthography, _ 
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Road from Yarkand to Elcht, the capital of Khutan. 





DISTANCE 


eae REMARKS. 


No.| Name or Sraae. 


Gate | cE EE Ce 








1 From Yarkand to : ; 
Posgam, aa 12 An “ Urthang” or Chinese post 
station. 
2 r Luk, st 12 Do. 
3 15 | Chulak, | 12 Do. 
s{ 
418 | Gummah, ...| 12 Do. A well. 
Y, . 
oo 
° 
5 |S Zango, [12 Do. Do. 
6} \ Piyalmah, si 20 Do. 


7 ( Kumrabat alias 


| . we 
% “as 20 Do. Road sandy. 
EY Cross the Kara Kash river. 
fs 
| 
8 \_ Elchi, ae 20 A large town. Capital of Khutan. 


Total, eg 120 





Nore.—The route lies in a plain open country. 
The native names are spelt according to Sir W. Jones’ system of 
orthography. 


ieticedity Google 
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EXTRACTS from letters from Dr. H. W. Bellew, of the Guide 
Corps, and Dr. H. Cleghorn, Conservator of Forests, to the 
Secretary to Government Punjab, regarding the produce 

of Salep, Asafatida, Se. ) 


From Dr, BEew. 
Murdan, 12th July 1862. 


On reference to my notes on the journey to Kandahar, I see that 
at Hazrah, an elevation of some 11,000 feet above the sea, ana four 
marches west’from Kurram fort, we found the sonuons of surface 
from which the snow had melted away, were covered with Absinta 
‘and Orchis plants. This was‘on the 3lst March 1857. Owing 
to the scarcity of provisions there our horses ate the Absinta with 
apparent relish, and many of our éscort and camp followers ate the 
leaves of the orchis, which they cooked as we do greens. We 
also, by way of experiment, tasted this dish. 


The leaves of this orchis are thick and fibrous, and contain a 
good deal of water ; its root is a firm roundish tuber, from the size 
of an almond to that of a walnut. I believe it is the true Salep. 
I have often examined samples of the Salep exposed for sale in the 
bazars, and always found them to contain the roots: of three or four 
different plants. These I could not positively recognize, but con- 
jectured them to be the dried roots of the wild squill, the wild leek 
and onion, and of the long thin leaved,and other. kinds of orchis 
plants, all of which I have seen growing in the sane localities as 
the true Salep-yielding orchis. 


I believe that the best or true Salep is obtained, at least in 


~ 
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these parts, only from the plant above described, and which I think 
is the “ Orchis Mascula”’ of Botanists. 


The Asafwtida of commerce is obtained from only ang plant 
in Afghanistan, viz. “ Narthex Asafetida.” The “ear” sort is the 
gum resin that exudes and dries drop by drop from incisions around 
the top of the root ; the “dump ”’ sort is the gum resin as it exudes 
from a broad surface, as when the top of the root is sliced off. The 
latter sort is more frequently met with than the former, buat I 
don’t know of any difference in the qualities of the two sorts. 


There are several other umbelliferous plants in Afghanistan, 
which resemble the Asafctida plant in external appearance, and 
which also, like it, when wounded, exude a milky viscid sap, but. 7 
never heard that the sap of these plants (also resinous gums) was 
ever collected by the natives, though the plants are very abundant, 
especially on the western slopes and ranges of the Sufaid Koh. 


\ 





From Dr. H. Crecuorn. 


Valley of Chandrebagha, near Tindi, Chota Lahoul, 
11th August 1862. 


1. Saxep is believed to be the produce of several Terrestrial 
‘ Orchids, belonging to the genera Orchis and Satyrium., The starch 
is highly nutritious, and the tubers fetch a high price. The com- 
mercial route is not exactly known by which they are brought to 
the plains, but as Cabul horse-dealers carry the genuine Salep as 
far south as Bangalore, we may infer that Afghanistan is the native 
country. The producing plante occur both in the Himalayas and 
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Nilghirry hills. Old residents at Simla and Ootacamund collect 
the tubers of various ground Orchids, which they use in. their 
penne as “ Salep.” 


2, ASAF@TIDA. —Dr. H. Falconer described the plant (Nar. 
thee Asafetida), and process of obtaining the exudation in the 
Linnean Society” s Transactions? He sent seeds from Iskardo to 
Mussooree and to Britain, where it thrives in the open air. The — 
plant grows in the Pangi valley ; about a week ago’ specimens were 
brought to me, and I hope an opportunity may occur of shewing 
the villagers the method of obtaining the gum resin. The Raja of 
Chamba is anxious about this, and sent instructions to his officers, 


but the manipulation was a failure. 


The drug is in.great demand, both for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. There are two other stout umbelliferea, yielding medici- 
nal gums, but my information regarding them is very scanty. 


3.—Mapprer.—The plant is indigenous in all the valleys of 
the Himalayas; the root is procurable in the bazars of Simla and 
Chamba, but there is little demand. The hill people do not dye 
their clothing. 


I paid some attention to this article on the Nilyherry hills, and 
submitted a bale of Madder to an eminent Dye Chemist, who 
reported favorably, though the roots were inferior in size and color 
to some I have gathered in this valley. The great consumers, I 
believe, are the Calico-printers of Manchester and Glasgow, to whom 


a cheap red is a desideratum. 


Colonel Burnett and Mr. Cope have grown Madder in the 
Punjab from French seed, and I doubt not their specimens will 
attract attention in Kensington. | 
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4.—Kata Jeera. (Cuminum “Cyminom).—The Cumin seed 
of Scripture, is widely diffused over the Kohistan and Punjab, and 
is an article of trade where I now am, as also. in Kunawur; the 
price here is 6 pucka seers for arupee. The Coolies and Caupras- 
‘gies gather it every day on the river bank. Last year from want 
of rain the plant yielded little fruit, but this year there is an im- 


mense quantity in all the pasture land. 


5.—Koor. (Aucklandia Veracosta) is another product of this 
valley. The aromatic roots are sent down to the plains via Chamba 
and Dalhousie in considerable quantity. They pass on to Bombay 
and Calcutta, and are partly exported to China ? 


6.—EKULBEER. (Datrica Cannabina). The yellow cortez of 
the root is exported from Lahoul, Kulu, and Pangi, for dyeing 
cloth (wool and silk) in Umritsur, Nadown, &c. 


